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GAZETTEER OF AJMER-MERWARA.* 


Boundaries 


General Description — A] mer-Merwara is a distuct of British 

India siirroimded by the Native States m 
Bajputana A]mer is hounded on the 
irth hy Eashangarh and Marwar, on the south by Merwara 
Ld Mewar, on the east by Kishangarh and Jaipur, and on the 
3st by Marwar It lies between north latitude 26° 41' 0" and 
>° 41' 0", and east longitude 75° 27' 0" and 74° 17' 0", and contains, 
cordmg to the topographical survey, an area of 2,069 816 
aare miles Its population, according to the census of 1876, is 
>9,914 souls 

The tiact called Merwara is bounded on the north by 
arwar and Ajmer, on the south by Mewar, on the cast by Ajmer 
Ld Mewar, and on the west by Marwar It hes between north 
(jitude 26° 11' 0" and 25° 28 / 30", and east longitude 73° 47' 30" 
id 74° 30' 0" It contains a population of 86,417, with an area, 
hording to the topographical survey, of 640 864 square miles 

The united district contains an area of 2,710 680 square miles, 
4k a population of 396,331, or 146 2 to the square mile. 

The two tracts were originally distinct districts, and each 
)ssesses a history of its own. They were united under one 
beer in AD 1842, and till 1877 formed the charge of the 
eputy Commissioner of Ajmer and Merwara In 1871 a 
paiate Commissioner was appointed to reside m Ajmer , and 
. 1877 the revenue, magistenal, and civil junsdictions were 
jam bioken up into the two divisions of Ajmer and Mer- 
ara, each under an Assistant Commissioner — the Comnus- 
oner being the head of the whole One Assistant Commis- 
£ner resides at Ajmer, and the other at Beawar, which place 
lalso called Nayanagar ; it is the only town m Merwara The 


I * The basis of tins Gazetteer is tlieiepoit on tlie settlement of Ajmer-Meiwarafoi 1874, much 
which has been bodily tiansfened to the Gazetteer Other sources v. hence information 1ms been 
n\ edare Colonel Hall’s “ Sketch of Merwaia,” 1834 , Colonel Dixon’s “ Sketch of Meru in,” 1848 , 
d Colonel Dixon’s report on the settlement of Ajmer Merwara, 1850 The principal authority 
. the aiticle on lustoiy is Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan Colonel Briggs’ Ferislita, and Sn H Elliott’s 
asalman Histouans, have also been consulted Sir W W Culchetli, Evecutn e Engineer, fur* 
shed a note on the stone products of the district , and Mr Moir, Assistant Conservator, one on the 
iests The ai tides on education and administration have been compiled from the Commissioner’s 
ministration report for 1872 Captain Loch, Officiating Commandant, wrote a note on the 
erwara Battalion, and Dr Murray, Civil Surgeon, supplied information i elating to the medical 
pect of the district 
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sadr station of Merwara takes its name from that of tlae pargana 
which it is situated, and is known as Beawar The head-quart 
of the Commissioner are at A3mer, fiom which place Bean 
is 33 miles distant The united district forms also a Chief Co: 
’ missionerslup under the Foreign Depaitment of the Govermnc 
of India, the Chief Commissioner "being the Agent to the Grow 
nor-Geneial for PA] put ana, w T hose head-quarteis are at A1 
The conti oiling authonty is vested in a Commissioner noth t 
poweis of a Sessions Judge, and under whose direct managemc 
are placed the police, registration, 3 ails, and education of 1 
pi 0 vince — departments which in larger admnustrations are kc 
distmct 

The Arvah Range — The Sanskrit word cc mem,” a hill, 11 
component part of the names of hoth districts, and the chst: 
guislung feature of the country is the Arvali range, the £f stro 
harrier” which divides the plains of Marwar fiom the lugh tab 
•land of Mewar The range, which commences at the “ ndge ” 
Delhi, crops out in considerable size near the town of Ajm 
wdieie it appears m a parallel succession of lulls, the high 
being that on which the fort of Taragarh is built immediati 
above the city, and which is 2,855 feet above the level of t 
sea, and between 1,300 and 1,100 feet above the Ajmer vail 
The “Ndgpalidr,” or Serpent Hill, three mdes west of Ajn 
city, is nearly as lugh About ten miles from Ajmer the In 
disappear for a short distance, but, in the neighboiuiiood of Beaw 
foim a compact double range by which the pargana of Beawai 
enclosed The two langes approach each other at Jowaja, fouite 
miles south of Beawar, and finally meet at Ehikrd m the noi 
of the Todgarli tahsil, fiom which village there is a succession 
lulls and valleys to the furthest extiennty of theMeiwaia chstri 
The lange on the Mai war side gradually becomes bolder and mi 
piecipitous till it finally meets the Vmdliya mountains near t 
isolated mount of Abu 

The Watershed — The highest point m the plains of Hindus! 
is probably the plateau on which stands the town of Ajmei , a 
fiom the lulls which bound the Ajmer valley, the country sloj 
to all points of the compass The lange of ‘hills between Ajn 
and Nasuabdd maiks the wateished of the continent of iiid 
The lain which falls on the one side finds its way by the Chaml 
into the Bay of Bengal , that which falls on the‘ other side 
discliaigcd by the Burn into the Gulf of Each Further sou 
the wateislicd is still more cleaily maiked, and is the high w 
of lock which sepaiates Marwar fiom Meiwara The portion 
A] met eaA of the lange which connects Sitnagai with Rajgm 
including thepaigana oi Kamsar and the estates of the talukd; 


encrally, is an open country, with a slope to the east, and broken 
ally by gentle undulations. West of the Kdgpahdr the pargana 
>f Pushkar stands quite apart from the rest of the district, and 
> a sea of sand. 

Passes. — Mcruara is a narrow strip about seventy miles long, 
nd witli a varying breadth of from fifteen miles to one mile. 
Chore arc no important mountains , the highest hills are to be 
'ict with about Todgarh, where the peaks attain an elevation of 
,855 feet above the lei el of the sea. The average level of the 
alleys is about 1,S00 feet In Lower Merwara, corresponding 
• nth the tahsil of Bedwar, there arc three well-known passes. The 
3arr pass on the west is a portion of the imperial road Lorn Agra 
n Ahmadabad, is metalled throughout, and kept up by imperial 
’ mds. On the eastern side arc the Pakhana and Shahpura 
•its — the first leading to Masucla, the second to Mewar — and 

n are under the district committee In Upper Merwara, 
x the Todgarh tahsil, there are the Kachbali, Pfpll, UmdabAn, and 
Dawer passes, leading from Merwara into Marwar. These arc 
mere mountain-tracks through which the salt of Pachbadra and 
die giam of Me war is carried with difficulty on banjdrd bullocks, 
dicre are no passes deserving of the name m Ajmer; the road to 
°uslikar, six miles east of Ajmer, passes through a dip in the 
5 Vigpalidr range, and is metalled throughout from local funds. 

Rivers and Streams — As a necessity of its position on the 
Watershed of the continent, the district is devoid of any 
r, ream winch can he dignified noth the name of a river, 
me Bands river, which takes its rise m the Arvali, about 
orty imles north-west of Udaipur, touches the south-eastern 
Tontier without entering the district, and affects only the lstimrdr 
pargana of Sawar This river during the rams is unfordable for 
nany days, and as there are no ferries, travellers from Kotah and 
'Oeoli only cross into the Ajmer district by means of floats 
extemporised for the occasion. Besides the Bands there are v four 
streams — the Khan Kacli, the Dai Kadi, the Sdgarmati, and the 
Sarasvati. These are mere rivulets m the hot weather, over which 
ffie foot-passenger walks unheeding, but become torrents m the 
kms. neither they nor the Bands are used for the transport of 
produce The Khan Kadi takes its rise m the State of Udaipur, 
ad, after forming the boundary between Mewar and Ajmer, tails 
ato the Bands at the northern extremity of the Sawar pargana 
fhe Ddi Kadi is arrested in the early part of its course by the Kearan 
Embankment Thence it flows by Sarwdr (belonging to Kishan- 
i arli) and Baghera, and, eventually, also empties itself into the 
lianas. The Sdgarmati rises m the Anasagar lake at Ajmer, 
md, after flowing through and fertilizing the Ajmer valley, takes 
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M sweep noith wards "by Bhaonta and Pisangan to Gobm 
Heie, it meets with the Sarasvati, wlncli eames the drainage 
Pushkar valley , and the united stream, from this pomt till 
mto the Bunn of Each, is designated the Bum or Salt! 
and it is on this stieam that Mai war chiefly depends foi 
feitihty it has The affluents of these stieams aie man; 
theie aie some mdependent stieams running nortliwards n 
Samhhai lake, hut none of them have obtained a name, an 
aie meie diamage-channels running only in tlie lainy seaso 
Water-supply for irrigation — Theie is no peimanent 
in the wells of the districts , they all depend upon the ramfa 
the A 3 mei district, wheie the beds of the nalas aie sandy, a sn 
amount of watei is absorbed during theiams to supply the v 
eithei ha nk , hut wells can only profitably be made within 
distance fiom the stieam, and beyond that sti etches ummgat 
to the base of the lulls on eithei side In Mei wara, wheie tl 
of the diamage-channels are rocky and the slope of the c 
gieater, the lainfall, if unanested, rapidly flows off mto k 
and Mewar, and benefits the country but little, as the soil is s 
and unretentive of moisture The configuration of the di 
with a moie 01 less lapid slope from the wateished, lend 
imperative to piovide foi the retention of the lainfall by ai 
means , while the undulations of the giound, and the 
tlnough which the lnll-sti earns had worn a passage, rend 
practicable to letain the rainfall by a system of embankmej 
Old Tank-embankments — The idea of such embanknuh 
one which early piesented itself to the minds of those c a 
with the distnct The Bisalya tank was made bwuc 
Cliokan about the year 1050 AD , his giandson. Aval 
stiucted the Anasagar, and the tank at Kamsar washer 
Banideo Piamai In Meiwaia, the large tanks of ]) 
Kalinjar, J owaja, and old Balad, date fiom long befoieBiitr 
They aie wide eaithen embankments, geneially faced ( 
sides with flat stones laid horizontally, and closmg goiges 
hills A' ith oidmary caie they will last as long as tlr 
which they unite, and then construction furnishes a subs 
pioof that before British lule the pnneiples of suboidinatu 
co-opeiation weie not unknown m Merwara. 


The tank-embankments of the distnct at present r 
Description of these works ^ which 168 aie in A]mei, 182 

Beawar tahsil, and 68 m the T 
!c U c!i!\ r ]l aTe keen often described , and Colonel Dixon 

Sketch ot Merwaia,” chapter XII et sea , has °iven a vp 
account ot them The best ate foi an emkntaSelt i s a 
gorge nheie, by ranting the hills on each side, the drainage 
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illey above can be slopped and the water thrown back to form a 
ke which will irrigate direct by a sluice, and feed the wells below 
? percolation. Such sites arc, however, very limited m numher, 
id neaily all of them have been already utilized, though m 
any cases the embankment is capable of much improvement 
l the open parts of the district, where Colonel Dixon made a 
rge number of tanks, the embankments rim a considerable 
stance from one rising giound to the other, some aie nearly 
ro miles m length The centre portion of the dam arrests the 
iw of a drainage-channel, and the water spreads on each side to 
le rising ground Every tank is piovided with an escape to 
event the water topping the embankment during floods These 
nks are gencially very shallow, and seldom have any water m 
•em after the autumn harvest has been irrigated Colonel Dixon 
tempted at first to form eaithen embankments, but the soil is so 
mold of tenacity that the plan was early abandoned Tlieie are 
nee lands of embankments m the district — Enst, a wall of dry 
) t ye backed by an eaithen embankment and faced with a coating 
up 101 tar, — there is generally a dry stone rctammg-v all m these 
lfeankmcnts • secondly, a masonry wall backed with earth, the 
Nfisom y and embankment being oi greater or less strength m 
Lopoition to the weight of the water to be retained thirdly, 
ltv all of masonry without any embankment This last is the 
* t, and was adopted in the more hilly parts oi the district where 
;v 3 goiges did not exceed 100 yards m width Similar to these 
i’e the small masonry-weirs thrown across a nala m its course 
irougli the hills, m order to ensure a supply to the wells on 
ither bank 


With the exception of the few tanks constructed before ISIS, 
„ , , , and seven tanks built by Colonel Ilall m 

Histon of tneir construction , r ■, * , , , 

Merwara, the 1 emamder owe their existence 


i the unaided and untnmg eneigy of one man who ruled 
ferwara from 1836 to 1842, and the united district from 1842 


i 1857, when he died at’ Bedwar The name of Colonel Dixon 
nil be remembered m Ajmer and Merwara for many generations 
hr years he worked steadily at this smgle object -without help or 
empathy, and without much encouragement, for, until the works 
rere completed, they attracted but little attention, and the distuct 
ras too remote to allow of the Government of the North-Western 


’rovmces taking at first an intelligent interest in the work 
Vith such help as his tahsilddrs and a few trained chapiasis 
'uld give, Colonel Dixon constructed all these works , and it 
is only in 1853, when the tanks had been completed, that the 
|)omtment of an uncovenanted European assistant was sanc- 
lied. Nothing worthy of note was done after Colonel Dixon’s 


n 


deattL till tlie establishment of tlie Ajmer Irrigation Division < 
Public Works m tlie beginning of 1869 The tank wlncli li 
now been constructed at the jagir village of Bn; is a fine exam]; 
of tlie best class of tank-embankment N ew tanks have also be< 
constiucted withm the last few yeais at Rajaosi, Ladpura, a ] 
Malum a m Ajmer, and at Jaha, and a new tank at Balad 
Meiwaia. 

Colonel Dixon was of opinion that tbe tanks bad raised t 

water-level of tlie country , and there is 

Effect, of tlie tanks doubt that, subsequently to their constn 

tiou, wells were made in many places -where the expenment li 
been tried and pioved unsuccessful The opinion of a commit 
, assembled in 1S74 to discuss the subject of water-reve^ 
,' t assessment, was that about half the wells m the district o 
£ their supply to filtration from the tanks Major Lloyd, Dejj 
I Commissioner, writmg m 1860, was of opinion “ that from 
moisture preserved m the soil, and the great increase of vegeta 
they have helped to cieate, the reservoirs have been, to s 
extent, instrumental in causing the mcieased supply of ram w’ 
has been measured m the last few yeais ” Theie has 
another undoubted effect of the reservoirs, and tins a deb 
rating influence The soil throughout the paigana of Bams; 
impiegnated with salt, and the effect of the pressure of the If 
of water m the tank, and the capillary attiaction of tlie w*j 
used in irrigation, has hcen to foice up impure salts to 
surface Not much laud has been rendered entnely uncnltura; 
and, if this land gets manure, it yields excellent crops, but with 
manuie the laud yields a very mfeiioi return The village! 
Nedian, where is one of Colonel Dixon’s largest reservon 
generally biouglit forward as an instance of _ tins effect, and 
it has hcen found nceessaiy to leduce the assessment twice wi 
the last twenty years 

Nearly all the tanks aie diy by the month of March, and 
beds of the majority are cultivated for a spnng ciop T 
is hardly any produce from tbe resei voirs themselves "Water-n 
are not grown fish are caught m the Anasagar and m 1 
Ilamsai and Nedran tanks , hut the people do not eat fish, 5 
it is only m the Andsdgar and the sacred lake of Pushkar t: 
fish peimanently exist, while religious piejudice prevents tl 
being killed in the latter lake 

Natural Hesenoirs — Besides the artificial reservoirs, th 
aie four natural lesei voirs m the distnet, which 111 less 1 
countiies would hardly deserve mention These are the c 
lake of Pushkar, and the lake known as Old Pushkar near 
foimei Both are depressions among sandhills without 


tlct, but exercise a considerable influence by percolation 
■ough tlie sandhills on the low sandy bottoms m their 
unity. In Merwara there are two natural basins, that of 
rgaon and that of Karantia, both near Beawar A passage 

• the escape of the water of the former has been cut through 
i encircling sandhills, and the bed is now regularly cultivated 

• the spring crop. That of Karantia lies amongst hills, and is 
no use for irrigation. 

Communications : Roads. — The famine of 1869 gave a great 
oiulus to the construction of metalled roads. Before that, 
3 only metalled roads m the district were fourteen miles 
tween Ajmer and Nasirabad, and seven miles between Ajmer 
d Gangwana on the Agra road. Now, the Agra and Ahmada- 
d road is metalled throughout, from the border of Kisbangarh 
•ritory to the border of Mar war Prom Nasirabad a metalled 
id extends to the cantonment of Deoli, 66 miles, and another 
the direction of Nimach and Mhow, partly metalled Merwara 
is a country without roads before the famine, but it now 
ssesses a tolerable road to Todgarh and Dewan, and fair roads 
er the Paldiamwas and Sliahpura passes into Masuda and 
ewar. Except station roads, and roads to Pushkar, six miles, 
d to Srinagar, ten miles, there are no metalled roads under the 
strict fund committee. 

The RAjputana Railway runs from Agra to Ajmer, at which 
int there is a branch lme to Nasirabad The Nimach Railway, 
nch is intended to connect the Holkar State Railway, from 
liandwa to Indor, -with Nasirabad and the Rdjptitana lme by 
ly of Nimach, is m course of construction (1878). The Western 
ijputana Railway, intended to connect Agra with Bombay md 
jmer and Ahmadabad, was m 1878 opened to Beawar, and m 
ogress for a distance of about 200 miles south-westwards. All 
ese railways are, or are being, constructed on the metre-gauge. 

Telegraphs — There are two telegraph stations in the district — 
Le at Ajmer and the other at Nasirabad — besides those at rail- 
ly stations. The total number of messages sent from the Ajmer 
dee durmgvl877-78 was 6,290 ; from the Nasirabad office, 1,166 — 
tal 7,756 The Ajmer office received 8,165 messages, and that 
Nasirabad 1,501 — total 9,666. The telegraph receipts for the 
>ar 1877-78 were Rs. 12,050, the disbursements Rs. 9,709. 

' Post Office. — There are four head imperial post-offices in the 
•tract- — Ajmer, Nasirab&d, Beawar, and Deoli , with ten sub 
^branch offices — at Mangliawas, Masuda, Pis&ngan, Pushkar, 
( \nagar, Taragaih (Ajmer hill-fort), Blnnai, Kekri, Sawar, 
id Todgarh. On the reorganization in 1870-71, a chief inspec- 
of post-offices was- sanctioned for Riijputana, which had 
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previously been under tlie Post-Master- General, North-West 
Provinces The following statement shows the number of cor 
sent foi deliveiy tlnough, and received for despatch fiom, 
imperial and district post-offices of A3iner and Merwaia for 
yeais 1860-61 to 1877-78 Statistics of the district post 
not piocurable for 1860-61 — 
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The following abstract shows the number of coveis lece 
at, and despatched fiom, the several distuct dak post-offices du 
1871-75 and 1875-76 as compaied with 1877-78 — • 
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The deciease of 1875-76 was attributable to the conversion of 
large district post-offices into impeiial post-offices dunng the la 
pait of 1S74--75 

_3Tine)'(rfs — The lulls abound m mineral wealth, though 
many yeais no levenue has been dcuved fiom this souice 
TaiagailiTull is uch m lead, and coppei and non mines 1: 
been voiked but did not pay then expenses The lead mine 
Taiagaih weie farmed by the Marathas for Its 5,000 a year, 
custom being foi the mmeis to leceive thice-fourths of the v; 
of the metal as the wages of then lahoui and to cover t 
expenses m sinking shaits Mi 'Wilder, the fust Superintend 
ot Ajmer, took the irnues under duect management, and i 
produced annually fiom 10,000 to 12,000 maunds ot lead, uV 
u as sold at Its 11 pei maund Tlie Ajmer magazine was the cr 
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customer, and, on its ceasing to take metal in 1846, the min es were 
closed. The lead'is universally allowed to be purer and of a better 
quality tlian European pig-lead* and it is chiefly owing to the 
Want of fuel, and of proper means of transport, that it has been 
driven from tlie market* When landed in Agra, which is the 
nearest market, the lead cost Bs. 16 a rnaund, or Be. 1-8 more 
than the same quantity of English lead. Perhaps the extension 
of a railway to Ajmer may revive this now extmet industry , the 
miners, who were the people of the Indurkot, still live in Ajmer, 
but the demand for the metal, the offspring of the troublous tim es 
in the beginning of the century, no longer exists. 

An officer of the Geological Survey visited Ajmer for two 
seasons, but as yet no report of the results of his survey has been 
communicated. The following remarks on the geology of the dis- 
trict are taken from Dr Irvine’s “ General and Medical Topography 
of Ajmer” (AD 1841), pages 68 and 154. The general character 
of the district is of plutonic hypogene formation, and no organic re- 
mains have as yet been discovered. The hills are schistose for the 
most part, and m appearance often serrate, and though not volcanic, 
the jagged ridges often give them that appearance. This serrate 
aspect seems owing to the hardness of the rock composing the 
hills, the sharp points of which have remained uninjured by the 
attrition of water. A very hard, dark-grey granite appears to 
underlie the schistose strata throughout the country. The great 
mass of the rocks are of micaceous or hornblende schist, or of 
compact felspar. The cultivated soil is a natural mixture of one- 
third stiff yellow loam, and two -thirds sand, consistmg of disin- 
tegrated mica schist and felspar. Pure sihcious sand is lare. No 
superficial portion of the soil is absolutely clayey, nor, excepting 
in the beds of artificial tanks, x is any alluvial soil found m the 
district. In tracts where the euphorbise aie most common, 
carbonate of lime is found m large quantities ; and barren as the 
hills and adjacent stony tracts appear m the hot weather, both 
become covered with a delicate verdure of grasses and small plants 
during the rams. 

Stone-products . — Good building materials abound throughout 
the district, and stone is largely used for purposes for which wood 
is employed elsewhere in India. Door-frames are often made of 
stone, and the best roofing is formed of slab-stones resting on 
arches or on stone-beams, while thin slabs have lately been used 
as slates Slab-stones are used for roofing, for flag-stones, and for 
spa nnin g culverts The best quarries in the vicinity of Ajmer 
aie at Sillora (m Kishangarh territory), and at Srinagar, where 
slabs 12 or 14 feet long, by 3 or 4 feet, or even more, m width, can 
be obtained. At the former place, beams 20 feet or upu aids in 
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1 en "tli by l| foot in vnxltli are proenrahle Near Beawar, slabs 
not ouite so large, and generally too liardtohc dressed with a chisel, 
aic quarried at Atitmand At Khcfa Khera, about six miles noith- 
east of Beawar, limestone slabs are found whieh can be dressed. 
Near Todgarh, good slabs have not been found, but beams 10 or 12 
feet Ion" and uneven m thickness are procurable. Good slab- 
stones can be got at Deogarli, about ten miles south-east from 
Todgaih, but the roads aie not enough to allow of their bemg 
carried any considerable distance. 

Suitable clay is not obtainable for bricks , and bricks are seldom 
used, but, for rubble masonry, stone is evciy where to be met until 
The best quarnes are m the lange of hills running fiorn Kishangaih 
between Ajmei and Nasnabad, and down to the east side of 
Merwaia The stone lieie is found m slabs of almost any size, both 
sides peifectly paiallel, and if it is eaiefully quamed, one smooth 
face can geneially be obtained Poi ashlar woik, hmestone, granite, 
and maible of a coaise land aie procurable, while sandstone is 
t brought fiom a distance m Marwar 

Lime — Lime is burnt from kankar and from lmiestone , the 
latter description is preferred by the natives The limestone 
generally used m the city of Ajmer is a grey stone obtained near 
the village of Naiaili, about six miles fiom the city. The lime 
burned fiom this stone is not very puie, but is tenacious, and bears 
a large admixture of sand At Makliopura, Kalesra, Kholia, and 
other villages, a pure white hmestone is found , but the stone is 
hard, and difficult to burn Limestone is also found m abundance 
near Beawar Kankai is to be met with m all paits of the district, 
but vanes consideiably m quality as a carbonate of lime Thai 
ulnch bleaks with a blue fractme, and which, when breathed on 
causes the moisture to adhere, is considered fit for lime -burning 
Kankai-limc has higher liychauhc properties than stone- lim e, anc 
is generally used by the Department of Public "W orks N o matenal 
houever, pioducmg good liydiauhc lime, has yet been discoveiec 
in the district A natural cement called lcadi is brought from 
Nagor, eighty miles north-west from Ajmer It has been examinee 
in Calcutta and pionounced to be “ a very valuable and liychauhc 
cement” when carefully burnt It is, howevei , generally ovei hurnt 
and disintegrates u hen exposed to water, and is, consequently, onlj 
used by the natives for the interior of then buildings 

Load-metal — Matcuals for road-malang are everywhere abuir 
dant Bor heavy tiaffic, broken limestone, the lefuse of a slabstonc 
quarry, or gianitc is moie suitable and lasting than kankai, which 
though veiy geneially distributed, is not iound in blocks, anc 
w inch, though it makes a smooth, even road, does not stand heavj 
trallic. loi chbtnct loads, any coarse buttle stone, if not toe 
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micaceous, or an inferior kind of gravel called bctrlia , may be 
substituted for stone or kankar Both descriptions of materials are 
to be met with in all parts of the district, are easily dug, and 
answer the purpose very well when the traffic is liglit 

Forests. — In former times the hills about Ajmer were probably 
covered with scrub-jungle, and where the growth has been unmo- 
lested, as on the west side of the Nagpahar hill, there aie still some 
trees on the hillside. With this exception, however, the Ajmer 
district was denuded of trees long before the commencement of 
British rule, and the Maratkas are generally given the credit of the 
denudation. The parts of Merwara adjacent to Ajmer are described 
by Mi* Wilder, an eye-witness m 1S19, as an “impenetrable jungle,” 
though now, except in the extreme south, where there is no local 
demand, and whence carriage, till recently, was quite impracti- 
cable, Merwara is not much better off in tins respect than Ajmer. 
The tiees which existed could only have been scrub at the best, and 
the demand of the town of Beawar, of the cantonment of JNTaslrabad, 
and for wood to burn lime for the tank-embankments, added to the 
absence of all attempts at replacing what was destroyed, has left but 
few trees in any accessible part of the distuct, and wood of all lands 
is exceedmgly scarce and dear 

The indigenous trees are the babul ( acacia arabica) , mm 
( azadirachta mdica ’), and khejra (prosopis spicifera ), which are 
generally found on the plains and on the low slopes of the hills ; 
dhcio ( conocarpus latifolu) and klfcr (acacia catechu) arc met with 
on the intermediate slopes , and salar (boswellia thurfera ) occupies 
the summits. Of these, the babul is the principal tree which fur- 
nishes wood useful for other purposes than fuel The pfpal and bar 
tree (ficus religiosa and ficus mdica) are also found, but only m 
favoredlocalitics In place of trees, the lulls about Ajmer are covered 
with tor” bush, or euphorbia, which is cut and ducd, and used 
largely for fuel m the city The indigenous tiees will grow easily 
from seed, and, if the rainfall is favoiable, planted trees lcqunc no 
artificial irrigation The euphorbia is easily tiansplantcd, and if 
planted m the early spring strikes root at once It is used f 01 fences 
on the railway and elsewhere, but is with difficulty kept in order 

The exotic kinds of tree are difficult to icar, and mil only giow 
near wells, or after having been artificially irrigated They aie the 
faras (tamanco oi lentahs), snis (acacia speciosa ), giilar (ficus 
glome ra ta) ,tamai md (tamanndus mdica) , mohwa (ha ssia I a i folia ) , 

( maugo (mangifera mdica ), jarnun (eugenia jambolana) , sisam 
(dalbergia sissu), the cork-tiee (nulhngtoma hoi tens is), and a few 
otlicis None of these will grow on the hillsides, and only tlnnc 
in good soil, while the necessity of migating the plants nhen 
young lcndeis then’ niukuc expensive, Colonel l)ixon de\ okd 
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much, attention to the planting of trees and tlie gardens of Ajmer, 
and tlie nim trees of Bcawar owe then’ existence to lnm. Alter 
Ins death, however, no attempt was made either to plant in the 
plains, or to re-forest the hills as they lapidly became baie. In 
1871 Government sanctioned the appointment of an Assistant 
Conservator and Sub-Assistant Conservator of Poiests, moie for 
the purpose of cieatmg, than of conserving, forests. Poiest 
operations in Ajmer are not intended as directly profitable specu- 
lations on the pait of Government , their pimcipalaim and object 
is an indirect and climatic advantage, to prevent the lamfall 
rushing down the bare hillsides, canying away in its couise 
what little soil remains, and to cause it to penetrate mto the 
crci ices of the rooks and fill the springs. The loots of the trees 
and the vegetation will, it is hoped, lctam and cieate soil on the 
steep slopes, while the lowcimg of the temperature of the hills 
may ultimately have the effect of causing the clouds, winch now 
too often pass over the district, to part with then moisture within 
its boundancs 

Apait, however, fiom the intrinsic difficulty of re -foresting the 
and lulls, it was not easy to obtain the land The waste had been 
made cr to the village communities by the settlement of 1850, 
and it had of old been made use of by the people for grazing 
purposes, and as a suppoit to fall hack upon m yeais of distress by 
the sale ol wood , and it was naturally the hills where there uas 
most n ood that the foicst officer was most anxious to take up, and 
the people most loth to part u ith It was, theiefoie, deteimmcd to 
lesumc the management of ceitam chosen tiaets, and to take up 
the land undci an oidmance of the Governor-Gcneial m 
Council The mam piovision of the ordinance was the piopne- 
iaiy light is to lest m Government as long as the land is 
i ('([uned lor finest piuposes, the villageis being allowed cer- 
tain pin ileges as to cutting wood and glass. A total aica of 
51,710 acies has been selected — 7,015 acics m Ajmer, 7,51G m 
lleanai, and <10,185 acics m Todgaih It is intended to exclude 
all goals and cattle, to picvcnt files, and to scatter seed bioad- 
east diumg the lams u About going to the expense of aitificial 
mi gal ion Scvcial nuisciics have been established m all paits 
of the diAnct, especially m the Government gaidens near Ajmci, 
and land has been taken up and planted m the estates of the 
talukdnis undci the Couit oi Wauls Tlieie aie no fiuit-gaidcns 
except m the sulnubs of Ajmer city, and mangoes, though toleiably 
plentiful, nic stungy and bad 

7/ ild AmmaK a, id Game — Thcic is not much cover for large 
«rmu in the disliict , hut lcojiauls aie found m the western lulls 
lieun tlie Isagpalnu, n lieie they aie lcgulaily tiapped doun to 
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Dawer; hyccnas and wolves arc rare; tigers arc said to stray 
upwards now and then fiom the southern portion of the Arvali, 
but if they do come, they find no cover or water, and go hack again. 
Rewards arc given for the destruction of wild animals, — five rupees 
for a female leopard, and two rupees for male leopards, female 
n olves, and hyamas. The males of the last two animals are paid 
for at one rupee a head The total amount expended in 1873 on the 
destruction of wild animals was Rs. 4-3. JN T o rewards arc given 
for snake-killing. The number of deaths from snake-bite recorded 
in 1872 was 30. Wild-pigs are preserved by most of the thakurs 
who have large estates, for pig-shooting is the favorite amusement 
of R a] puts. There is also a Tent Club at JNTasirabad which 
extends its operations beyond British territory, but the pigs like 
the shelter of the lulls, and m many places the ground is too rough 
and stony to ride over. Antelope and ravine-deer are m no great 
numbers, and arc sliy and difficult to approach. Of small game, 
the bustard occasionally finds its way in from Marwar, and flonkin 
are met with when the rams. have provided cover for themr Cecse, 
duck, and snipe are found about the tanks m the cold weather; 
but good snipe-ground is very limited, three or four brace being 
considered a good day’s bag. The small sandgrouse is found m 
abunch'-ce; the large sandgrouse is rare, llaics were nearly 
annihilated by the famine, and have not yet recovered tlieir 
numbers. The quail- shooting is tolerable, and the common useless 
grey q>aitridgc cues m every chrcction. 

Sub-divisions . — The district of A]iner in Colonel Dixon’s time 
contamcd three talisils — Ajmer, Ramsar, and Rajgarli — which 
were established m order to provide constant supervision of the 
tanks. The Rajgarli talisil was abolished after Colonel Dixon’s 
death, and the Ramsar tahsil w as abandoned on the reorganization 
of the distuct m 1S71. Ajmer piopcr has now only one tahsil, at 
head- quarters. ' The owners of the istimrar estates, which m area 
aic nearly double the klialsa, pay their revenue direct into the 
sack tieasuiy without the intervention of a sub-collector. Merwara 
is divided into two talisils, that of Beawar and that of Todgaih. 
A tlmd tahsil, that of Saroth, -was, after Colonel Dixon’s death, 
amalgamated with Beawar. Aj’nier contains twelve parganas, 
of which Ajmer, Ramsar, Raj’gaih, and Pushkarareclnefly klialsa; 
Kokri as one klialsa town, and the remaining paiganas — Bhmai, 
Masucla, Sawar, Pisangan, Kharwd, and Baglieia — are held by 
istimiaidars. The military cantonment of Raslrabad, with the 
- suiroundmg villages, forms a civil sub-division, and Kekii has been 
placed under a deputy magistrate residing at Keku. The tahsil of 
Beawar contains the parganas of Beavai, Jak, Chang, and Saioth. 
Beawar is British tenitory , Jak also lsBntisli temtoiy, hut belongs 
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chiefly to tlic Thakurs of Masucla and Kliarwa, Chang belong 
to Manrai , and Saiotli belongs to Mewar. The pargana of Beawar 
nas at vaiious times suh-divided into four paiganas, and tlieir 
names still occasionally ciop up and bleed confusion. The distant 
•villages of Beawar paigana weie foimed into a separate paigana 
of 33 Tillages and annexed to the Saioth tahsil under the name 
oi pargana Jowaja The pargana of Lotana consists of eight 
Lages founded by Colonels Hall and Dixon m Mewar waste ; and 
ie Baikoclnan pargana has the same ongui and contams rune 
pillages The tahsil of Todgaih contains foui paiganas, of which 
TW 1S i ,n U 7 tlsk 7 t 1 ei y to h y ’ Kotkirana belongs to Marwar, and 
<i. i a 7 ud l0C gar l i jelon S to Me ^ar. At the settlement of 1874 
t lie land was divided mto assessment circles, and statistics have 
uccn compiled according to cncles, and not accoidmg to paiganas. 
ILstouj of Ajmer. The eaily history of Ajmer is, as might 

be expected, legendary in its character, 

' pf the 


Legendary history of Aja 




“note me L-oom of tte Agm-knlas, and the most valiant 
of the It ainut races Accoidmg to tradition, the foit and city oi 
Annex vcic founded by Baja Aja, a descendant of Anhal, the 
hist Cholmn, in the year 145 AD Aja at first attempted to 
build a fort on the Kagpaliar, or Serpent Hill , and the site chosen 
by bnnis still pointed out His evil genius, however, destroyed 
in the night the walls elected in the day, and Aja determined, 
to build on the lull now known as Taragaili Here he constiuctcd 
a foit which he called GarliBitli, and m the valley known as 
Indmkot he limit a town which he called after his own name, 
and v Inch has become famous as Ajmer This pimee is geneially 
known by the name of Ajapal, which Colonel Tod explains was 
dem cd from the fact that he was a goatherd, “ whose piety in 
supplying one of the saints of Pushkai with goat’s milk piocmed 
lmn a tcnitoiy ” The name piobably suggested the myth, and 
it is nioic icasonable to suppose that the appellation was given to 
him when, at the close of lus hfe, he became a lieimit, and ended 
bis days at the goige in the lulls about ten miles from Ajmer, 
-which "is still venerated as the temple of Ajapal 

"With the next name on the Chohan genealogy we pass into 
flic legion of history Dola Bae joined m lesistingtkeMusabnan 
im aders under Muhammad Kasim, and was slam by them m 
A D GS3. His successoi, Manilla Bae, founded Sanibhai, and 
the Chohan pnnees thereafter adopted the title of Sambn Bao. 
Prom his leign till 1021* AD tlieie is a gap m the annals In 
tint rear, Sultan Mahmud, on lus expedition against the temple 
oi Smmnilh, crossed tlic dcseitfiom Multan and presented limiself 
be foie the v alk ol Ajrnci, The leigning pim.ee, Biliuiidco, 



was totally unprepared for resistance, the country was ravaged, 
and the town, u Inch had been abandoned by its inhabitants, was 
plundered. The fort of Taragarli, however, held out, and as 
Mahmud had no leisure to engage in sieges, he proceeded on his 
destructive course to Guzerdt. Bilumdco was succeeded by 
Jh'saldeo or Visaladeva, who is locally remembered by the lake 
which he constructed at Ajmer, still called the Bisalsa gar. 
Bisaldco was a renowned prince lie captured Delhi from the 
Tuars, and subdued the hill-tribes of Mcrwara, whom he made 
drawers of water m the streets of Aimer At the close of Ins hfe he 
is said to have become a Musalman, to have resigned his kingdom, 
and to have retired into obscurity at Dhundar His grandson. 
And, constructed tlic embankment which forms the Andsdgar 
lake, on which Shahjehan subsequently built a range of marble 
pax ikons Someshwar, the thud m descent fiom Ana, married 
tlic daughter of Anangpdl, the Tudi king of Delhi, and his son was 
Pnthvi Baja, the last of tlic Cliohdns, who was adopted by 
Anangpal, and thus became king of Delhi and Ajmer ' 

It is matter of common history how Pnthvi Baja opposed - 
_ ,, _ _ , , . Shahdb-ud-dm m Ins invasion of India 

sinbJbua <£7 ' in tlie years 1191 and 1193 A D , and how 

in the latter year he was utterly defeated 
and put to death m cold blood. Shahdb-ud-dm shortly afterwards 
took Ajmer, massacred all the inhabitants who opposed him, and 
reserved the rest for slavery Alter this execution he made over 
the country to a relation of Pnthvi Baja under an engagement 
for a heavy tribute In the following year Shahdb-ud-dm prose- 
cuted his conquests by the destruction of the Baktor kingdom of 
Kanouj — an event oi considerable importance m the history of 
Ajmer, in that it led to the emigration of the greater part of the 
Baktor clan from Kanouj to Marwar. 

The new Baja of Ajmer was soon reduced to perplexities by 

' a pretender, and Kutb-ud-dm Eibak, the 
Kutbuddm founder of the slave dynasty at Delhi, 

marched to his relief. Hemrdj, the pretender, was defeated, and 
Kutb-ud-din, having appointed a governor of his own faith 
to control the Baja, proceeded with his expedition to Guzerat. 
A few years afterwards, however, the Baja, uniting with the 


* Tins follows Colonel Tod’s account (volume II, page 416 of tbe ropnnt) The subject of 
tlie Chohan dynasty is, however, very confused, and Geneial Cunningham (Archeological Reports , 
volume I, page 157) confesses Ins inability to male any sahsfactoiy arrangement either of the 
names of tlie princes or of tbo length of their xeigns General Cunningham fixes the piobable 
~ date of the capture of Delhi by tlie Cholidns m A D 1151, and Putlivi Baja ''"'as the son of 
Someshwai and tlic grandson of Visaladeva according to him According to Colonel Tod, Pntlm 
Baja was sixth m descent fiom Visaladeva, and m tbe genealogical tree in tlie possession of tbo 
Baja of Nimrana m Alvvar, the same number of generations intervene between these two pi inecs 
General Cunningham is of opinion that two different princes of the same name have been identified 
ns one person — (See Archeological Keports, volume II, page 256 ) 
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Balitors and Mors, attempted independence Kuth-ud-din marched 
iiom DeUn in the height of the hot season, and shut up the Kaia 
m the fort. Here, finding no moans of escape, lie ascended the 
f uncial pile as is related m the Taj ul Mciasir. Kuth-ud- din then 
marched against the confederated It dj puts and Mors, hut was 
deleated and wounded, and obliged to letreat to Aimer, where 
ie was besieged by the confederate army A strong remf orccment 
irom Ghazni, however, caused the enemy to raise the siege, and 
mnri arm , excc ^ the country to the Idngdom of Delhi, and 

i 1 ^ ° 7 fij} ai ’g e of the foit of Taragarh to an officer of 

lnm in hn ayyi u 3 l usa ™’ whose subsequent tragical fate has caused 

stmuJ ZnT Ued m fche Y of mar ty rs » and whose slnme is 
4o dofend l0st ^ 0I1 ^f cl \ 0ll s ob; i e ^ on the hill-fort he was unable 

0f Eutb -^l-din m AD 1210, the 
foit The o-mne e Cho ! ia -, us and made a night-attack upon the 
a man Tlfen* fnnVlT^ ta ^en imprepared, and was massacred to 
cclcbiated limcp a + as ^ ose °f Sayyid Husam and his 
Winch bears thp’mnf 3e S ^?\ ou ^ ai ’ a gaih in the enclosure, 
Shams-ud-dm A 1ft ° wd* ^alndan, or Tieasury of Martyrs. 

rush, the successor of Kutb-ud-dm, restored 
nun Kumiiho 0 £ Mon -ir. the a nthority of the kings of Delhi, and it 

of Tamerlane TWtwt- T7aS rQam | iame d till the disastrous mvasion 
kingdoms lnd been octorf 1 nt J Lm ^ 1 er °t independent Muhammadan 
Gollconda, Guzei^T andMo^ 63 ’ °^ vhlc h the chief were Bijapur, 
by the relaxation ’n ? C u av ^ i’ana Kunihho of Mowar profited 
oi Delhi, and the exhnef au ^° 1 ’ 1 ^ which ensued upon the sack 
sion of Amia hid on r ° f the housc of T *gklak, to take posses- 
hands of the kmo4 n f ,^ s assassm ation, the territory fell into the 

perpetually at varumce and fm; fiff ^ ^ ^ ^ had 
The longs of Malm nhf i01 ? fteen y eais had waged war. 

° or iUalwa obtained possession in AD 1469, and held 

Kings of iiaiwa, Ajmer till the death of Mahmud II m 

was annexed to tW ,?> TrkerL thc kingdom of Malwa 

Khwaja Muei win-n d _ d n i The dome over the shrine of 
me known in Amor liv ^lm^ 1 ^ lult ky these kmgs, who 
3 01 na “ e T of Hawaii" On the death of 

MnWco muor lUalnnud II, Maldeo Itahtor, who had just 

possession of Aimer to ttl e throne of Marwar, took 

ioifcicss of Taiamih and ™ °^ er conc inests He improved the 
fo raise water to the fort f ram f T nee ^ the construction of a lift 
foot of the lull. Chashma spun g at the 

it nas built, but the schemo 8 ^ stands as s °kd as on the day 
I be llahtois held Aimer foi trrp was never earned to completion, 
one ol the caihest accmn.it i cn ty-f°m’ years, hut the country was 
5 “l^'ons of Akbar, and from 1556 A.P. 
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io the reign of Muhammad Shah, a period of 19 h years, Ajmer 
was an integral portion of the Mughal empire. 

In the time of Akbar, Ajmer gave its name to a subah, which 
„ included the whole of llaiputdna The 

i ugm limpciors district of Ajmer was an appanage of 

the royal residence, which was temporarily fixed there m tins and 
subsequent reigns, both as a pleasant letrcat and m order to 
maintain the authority of the empire among the surrounding 
chiefs.^ Akbar made a pilgrimage to the tomb of the saint' 
Khwaja Muciyym-ud-dm Clnsti, and hiult a fortified palace just 
outside the city Jahangir and Shall jclian both spent much time 
at the cc Dar-ul-khair,” and it was at Ajmer that Jehangir received 
Sir Thomas Boc, the ambassador of James I, who reached the city 
on the 23rd December 1615 It was at Ajmer that m A D 1659 
Aurangzeb crushed the army of the unfortunate Dara, weakened 
as it was by the defection of Jaswant Singh of Marwar, and forced 
lus brother into the flight which was destined to terminate only 
by his imprisonment and death. The celebrated traveller Bernier 
met and accompanied Dara for three days during this flight, and 
lias given a graphic description of the miseries and privations of 
the march. Bernier lcftDara at one day’s journey from Ahmadabad, 
as neither by threats nor entreaties could a single horse or camel 
bepiocuredon which lie might cross the desert to Tatta During 
the war vuth Mcwar and Marwar, which was brought about by 
the bigotry of Aurangzeb, Ajmer was the head- quarters of that 
emperor, who nearly lost his throne here in 1679 by the combination 
of prince Akbar until the enemy 

On the death of the Sayyids in 1720 A D , Ajit Singli, son of 
Jaswant Singh of Marwar, found his opportunity m the weakness 
consequent on the decline of the Mughal empire to seize on Ajmer, 
and killed the imperial governor. He corned money m his own 
name, and set up every emblem of sovereign rule, Muhammad 
Shall collected a large army and invested Taragarh. The fort 

held out for four months, when Ajit Singh 
.Raiitois of Mdrnai agreed to sunender his conquest Ten 

years later, Abhay Singh, the accomplice m the assassination of 
ins own father Apt Smgh, was appointed _by Muhammad Shah 
viceroy of Ahmadabad and Ajmer, and Ajmer became practically 
a portion of Marwar. The parricide Bakht Smgh obtained Nagor 
and Jhalor from his brother Abhay Smgh Abhay Smgh was 
succeeded by Earn Singh, who demanded the surrender of Jhaior 
from his uncle Bakht Smgh The demand and the insolence of 
Edm Smgh culminated m the battle of Manta, where Earn Smgh 
was defeated and forced to fly He detei mined on calling in the 
aid of the Maxathas, and at Ujam found the camp of Jai Appa 

c 
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Sindia, who readily embiaced the opportunity of interference. 
Meanwhile the caieer of Bakht Singh liad been terminated by ' g 
poisoned robe, the gift of the Jaipur Bam , and Bijay Smgh, son o - 
Baklit Smgh, opposed the Marathas. He was defeated, and Ilea to 
Hagor, which withstood a year’s siege, though meanwhile all the 
conntiy submitted to Bam Smgh At the end of this period, tn o 
loot-soldiers, a BA] put and an Afghan, offered to sacrifice them- 
selves for the safety of Bijay Smgh by the assassination of the 
Maratlia leader The offer was accepted, the assassins, feigning a 
violent quanel, procured access to Jai Appa, and stabbed bun ni 
front of bis tent. The siege languished lor six months more, hut 

a compromise was eventually agieed on 
Maratins Bijay Smgh surrendered to the Marathas m 

full sovcieignty the foitress and district of Ajmer as mundlati, 
qi compensation for tlic blood of Jai Appa The Marathas, on 
ihen side, abandoned the cause of Bam Smgh A fixed triennial 
ti finite was to he paid to the Maiathas by Bijay Smgh The 
tomb of Jai Appa is at Pushkar, and, till 1860, three villages ol 
Ajmer were set apaitm jagir for the expenses of the tomb Bam 
Smgli obtained the Mai war and Jaipur share of the Sambhar 
lake, and lesidcd there until Ins death These events occurred 
m 1750 A D 

Poi thirty-one years the Marathas held un disturbed possession 
of Ajmer, till in 1787, on the invasion of Jaipur by Maclaji 
Smdia, the J aipur Baja called on the Bahtors f oi aid against ike 
common foe The call was promptly answeied, and at the battle 
oi Tonga the Marathas suficied a signal defeat. The Bahtors 
re-took Ajmer, diivmg out Mirza Anwar Beg, the Maratlia 
goveinoi , and annulled their tributary engagements The success 
v as, lion cvei, tiansicnt, foi, m tluee ycais’ time, the Maiatlias, led 
by Be Boignc, ledecmcd the disgiaee of Tonga, by the battle of 
PAian, nlieic the Kachli walias held aloof and the Bahtois lgnonu- 
luously lied Geneial Do Boigne then marched on Ajmer On 
tlic 21st August 1791 ho auived undei the walls the next day the 
town was taken, and the foit was invested Tlie citadel, however 
had been provisioned for a year, and was defended hy a numerous 
gamson After seventeen days’ operations. Be Boigne, converting 
tlic siege into a blockade, munched with the gi eater part of hr 
ti oops against the BAjputs, nlio had assembled on the plains o 
Mania On the lOtli September the BAjput army was surpusec 
heloie dayhieak , the unavailing gallantly oi the Balitor cavalry wa 
bioken against the n ell-sen ed guns of Be Boigne and the hollov 
senates ol lus disciplined lifiantiy The Bahtoi army was near! 
annihilated, and by 3 o’clock on the same day the town of Maud 
nas taken In assault The Baldois non submitted, and agieed t< 
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pay tribute. Ajmer reverted to tbe Maratlias and was held by 
them till its cession to the British Government in A D 181S. 

Singlii Dhanraj was governor of Ajmer during tlie three 
, „ , „ years it was held by the Bahiors The 

„S;r G ° l - best know n of the Slavatha Subabdavs 

was Gobind lino, who appears to have 
been a strong and good governor. By the treaty of the 25th 
June ISIS, Danlat ltao Sindia, after the Pindari war, ceded the 
distiict of Ajmer, valued in the treaty at Its 5,05, ISA, to the 
British Government ; and, on the 2Sth July ISIS, Mr. Wilder, 
the first Superintendent of Ajmer, received charge of the district 
from Bapu Sindia, the last Maratha Subahddr 


The history of Ajmer from ISIS is the history of its adminis- 
tiation. The long roll of battles and sieges is closed. The 
distiict, worn out by the incessant waifarcol half a century, at 
length enjoys lest, and the massive batt lenient sol Taragaih begin 

to crumble in a secure peace. The Mutiny 
The Mniinj or iso. 0 f 2857 passed like a cloud over the 

province. On the 28th May, two regiments of Bengal infantry 
and a battery of Bengal artillery mutinied at Nasirab.id. Tlie 
European lesidents, however, were sufficiently protected by a 
icgimcnl of Bombay infantry, and tlie tieasmy and magazine at 
Ajmer were adequately guarded by a detachment of tlie Merwara 


Battalion There was no interruption of end government Tlie 
mutinous regiments marched direct to Delhi, and the agricultural 
classes did not share in the revolt. 


History of Merwara . — The history of Merwara befoie the 
occupation of Ajmer by the British authorities in ISIS is practi- 
cally a blank, llaidly anything is known ol the country 
except that it w r as a difficult hilly tract, inhabited by an inde- 
pendent and plundering race, who caicd not for agneultuie, and 
who supplied then 1 wants at the expense of tlie surrounding 
tcrntoncs Saivai Jai Singh of Jaipur had penetrated no further 
than Jak m an endeavour to subdue the country, and Amir Klian had 
failed in an attempt to chastise the plunderers of Jak and Chang. 

Mr. Wilder, the first Superintendent of Ajmer, entered into 
agreements wntli the villages of Jak, Sliding ark, Lnlua, Kana 
Kkera, and Kketa Kkera, the nucleus of what is now Ajmer- 
Merwara, binding them to abstain from plunder. The pledge, 
however, was little lespected, or could not really he enforced by 
- - the headmen, and in March 1819 a force was detached from 
Nasirabad for the attack of these places No opposition w 7 as 
encountered, the villages were taken one after the other, and all 
levelled to tlie giound The inhabitants escaped into the adjacent 
lulls, winch Mi Wilder, who accompanied the force, describes as 
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an “ imp cneti able jungle ” Strong police-posts were stationed at 
Jak, Skamgark, and Ltilua 

In November 1820 a general insurrection broke out The 

police-posts were cut off, and the men 
conquest of the country composing them were killed. Tbe thorough 

subjugation of the country was then deter min ed on A force 
stionger than the former retook Jak, Ltilua, and Skamgarh, and 
after some correspondence with the Governments of Udaipur and 
Jodhpur, and promised co-operation on their part, the force 
advanced into Mewar and Maiwar-Merwara to punish the lefugees 
of J ak, Ltilua, and Skamgark, and the men who had given them 
an asylum 

Borwa was the first village of which possession was taken, and 
the attack w as then directed against Hatuw, where, however, a 
lepulse was sustained with a loss of 3 killed and 23 wounded 
In the night, however, the gamson evacuated the fort The 
tioops then marched to Baiar, which after some show of fighting 
fell mto then hands. The capture of Mandlan and Barsawaia 
followed, and a strong detachment was then sent agamst Kot- 
knana and Bagu m Marwai-Merwara These weie taken 
possession of and made over to Jodhpur , and the leverses of the 
Mers leached then culminating point m the captuie of Bamgaik, 
w lntlici. most of the chief men had letieated These weie neaily 
all killed or wounded or taken prisoneis, and the i remainin g strong- 
holds submitted in lapid succession A detachment of cavaliy 
and infantry was left at Jak, and the mam body withdiew at the 
close oi Januaiy 1821, the campaign having lasted tin ee months 

Laptam lod, m the name of the Buna, undertook the adminis- 

Ainuigcmcnts for the admm ^ atl0n of pOl’tlOU belonging to Mewai 
i^twtion -lie appomted a govemoi, built the foit of 

Todgaih m the eentie of the tract, laised 
a coips of 600 matchlock-men for this special service, and 
commenced to collect revenue A diffeient policy was pursued by 
ie com t of Jodhpur The villages winch had been decided to 
ic ong to Marwar weie made over to the adjoining thtikuis theie 
was no controlling authority, and no umty of adnnmstiation. 

. J m r p! , l 1 011 S' ^ its shaie under dnect management, but at fiist 
me Ihakuis of Masuda and Kliaiwa weie held responsible for the 
establishment of order under the superintendence of Mi Wildei 
soon appealed that this triple government w r as no government , 
ie cimrinals of one portion foimd secunty m anotlici , the 
, nnitry became infested with nrruderous gangs, and the state 
i . ei waia w as c\ cn w oise than befoie the conquest Undei these 

b!'hinm»ln CCi,, i 1 A j\ at ' ^elci mined that the three poi lions should 
llu dei the management of one ofiicci, rested with full 


J 
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authority in civil and criminal matters, and that a battalion of 
eight companies of 70 men each should be enrolled from. among 
jfJ theMers 

The negotiations with Udaipur resulted in the treaty of May 

1823, by which the management of Mewar- 
"“ ll ra *‘ I '“ r Menvara, consisting of 76 villages, was 
made over to the British Gover nm ent for 
a period of ten years, the Bana agreeing to pay Its 15,000 a year 
to cover civil and military expenses In March 1824*, a s imil ar 
engagement was, after some difficulty, concluded by Mr Wilder 
with the Jodhpur Darbar. It was arranged that the sum of 
Its 15,000 should be annually paid on account of civil and military 
expenses, the Maharana and the Maharaja receiving, in each 
case, the revenue of their respective portions In March 1833, 
the ariangement with Mewar was continued for a further period 
of eight years, the Bana agreeing to pay Bs 20,000 Chiton (or 
Bs 16,000 Kaldar) on account of civil and military expenses. On 
the 23rd October 1835, the arrangement with Marwar was extended 
for a further period of nine yeais The transfer of the Jodhpur 
territory was only partial , many villages were left m the hands 
of the bordering thakurs, though nominally under the police super- 
intendence of the Bntish authorities Twenty villages weie made 
- over by the first treaty, and by the second treaty seven villages 
were added , but these latter were returned to Marwar m 1842 


Colonel Hall was the first officer appointed to the charge of the 

newly-acquued district, and he ruled Mer- 
of Cotoci wal a for thirteen years. He was fettered 
by no instructions, and was left to juovide 
for the due administration of the country In his leport, piepared 
m 1831, he describes the system he adopted Civil and criminal 
justice were administered by punchayet or aibitration In civil 
cases the procedure was as follows * — The plaintiff presented his 
case m writing, and the defendant, bemg summoned, wasieqmred 
to write a counter-statement An order was then passed for the 
parties to name their respective arbitiators, the numbers on each 
side bemg u nlimit ed, but equal The appointment of an umpire 
was found unnecessary The parties then wrote a bond to forfeit 
a certain amount, geneially onc-foui th or one-thnd of the amount 
at issue, if they should afterwaids deviate fiom this decision o 
the punchayet" The punchayet was then assembled, and an 
agreement taken from its membeis to decide accoichng to equity, 
and to pay a fine of a stated amount if they do not A native tunc- 
tionaiy then assembled the punchayet, summoned the witnesses 
and recorded the proceedings to then close. When a decision was 
amved at, the lesult was made known to the pai lies, who veie. 
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entitled to record tlicir assent or dissent If two-tliirds of tlio 
puncliayet agieed, tlie question was settled If tlie losing side 
dissented and paid tlie foifeit, a new puncliayet was chosen hy 
special older of tlie Superintendent 

Criminal cases, m winch the evidence was unsatisfactory, were 
also refened to punchayet Four months’ impriso nm ent m nons 
was the usual sentence, on conviction, for minor offences, unless 
the crime had been demed The 3 ail was made self-supporting , 
each pusoner was supphed with one seer of barley-meal daily, and 
with nothing else, but, if the prisoner wished, he might furnish his 
own Hour On Ins lelease he was obhged to pay for his food and 
for Ins share of the jail establishment, as well as for any clothing 
wlucli might have been given him , and tins system of recovering 
the ]ail expenses fiom the pusoners and their relations lasted till 
Colonel Dixon’s death, when, on the ^presentation of Captain 
Brooke, it was abohshed m the year 1858 The prisoners woikcd 
from dayhght till noon m the hot weathei, and fiom noon till 
evening m the cold weather 

lhe ic venue was collected by estimate of the ciops — one-third 
of the pioducc being the Government shaie, except in some 
special cases The cstnnate was made by a writer on the pait of 
Government, assisted by the patels, the patwan, and the respectable 
land-owneis If a dispute aiose, the worst and best poitions 
oi the field weie cut and a mean taken An appeal against the 
estimate was allowed to the Superintendent Tlie prices current 
m the countiy for ten or twelve miles lound weie then taken, an 
avciage stiuck, and this assumed as the late for calculating the 
money-payment to be made Cultivatois who broke up new land, 
01 made v ells, received leases authorizing them to hold at one-sixtli 

and onc-cightli of the pioduce. The headmen of the villages paid 
onc-foui th 0 


The system of administration adopted for Meiwaia has been 
gn cn m some detail, since it possesses an histoiical value as being 
that under which the country thiove tiff 1851, thcyeai of Colonel 
ixon. s regular settlement, and which, accoiding to the opinion 
°„ competent observcis, was eminently successful An accotmt 
ol this settlement naff be found at page 99 Merwaia was, no 
doubt, i 01 lunate m obtaining mleis hke Colonel Ilall and Colonel 
ixon, and Government was foitunate in enjoying the services of 
offic cis Colonel Hall remained at Ins post from 1823 to 

-lQio t i succcssor Colonel Dixon governed Meiwaia till 
- In that veai, Ajrnei vas added to his chaigo, but though 
Alei u aia u as undei an Assistant Commissioner, still, Colonel Dixon, 

lncd tllcic lhc Skater portion of every ycai till 
his death at Bcuuar in 1S57 Both officers devoted then whole time 
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maWcana from tlic new comers. The new comers had the same 
rights as to sale and mortgage of improved land as the old 
<“ biswddars.” 

Such n as the tenure of the kluilsa lands of Ajmer till the year 
IS i9, when the village boundaries were for the first time demar- 
cated, and, under the orders of Mr. Thomason, a village settlement 
was introduced. This settlement effected a radical change in the 
tenure. It transformed the cultivating communities of the kluilsa 
— each member of which possessed certain rights in 'improved land, 
but who as a community possessed no rights at all — into “ bhya- 
chara, ” proprietary bodies. The essence of the mouzawar system 
is, that a defined area of land — that, namely, which is enclosed 
within tlic village boundaries — is declared to be the property of the 
village community, and the community consists of all those who 
arc 1 ccordcduis'o wners of land in jlrs of the (jcThc change, how- 
ever, was unmarked- and ,cruu i^nansab oJULfiOtoodj awL 
is not appreciated by the people. Daily petitions arc filed by men 
anxious to improve tlic waste, praying that Government wdl 
grant them leases in its capacity of landlord. In many cases 
where Colonel Dixon established a new hamlet he assessed it 


separately from the parent village, t e., the revenue assessed on 
. each resident of the hamlet was added up and announced to the 
L headmen of the hamlet The waste remained the common 
' property of tlic parent village and of the hamlets. In 1S67 these * 
hamlets were formed into distinct villages, the waste adjacent 
to the hamlet being attached to it The biswadars of the 
parent village retained no right over this land, nor do they imagine 
that they possess any. In this way there arc now 139 kluilsa 
villages in Ajmer, against S5 at the time of Colonel Dixon’s 
settlement. 


Until the mouzawar settlement of 1S50 therefore, the tenure 
in the kluilsa was ryotwdr. The State owned the land, but allowed 
ccitain rights to tenants who had spent capital on permanent 
improvements m the land so improved. This bundle of lights 
gradually came t(f be considered proprietary right, and since 1S50 
the State has abandoned its exclusive and undisputed right of 
owneiship over unimproved land. 

The tenure of the feudal chiefs was originally identical with 
' that of the chiefs in the Native States of 

i , Kajputana The estates were jdgivs held 

on condition of military service and liable to various feudal inci- 
dents. Colonel Tod, in his Dajastlian, volume I, page 167, thus 
s um s up the lcsult of liis inquhies into the tenure — “A grant 
of an estate is for the life of the holder with inheritance foi his 
olfspiing m lin eal descent or adoption with the sanction of the 

D 
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produce of tlie improved laud , aud lie had a right to sell, mortgage, 
01 make gifts of the -well or the embankment which had been 
cieated by lus capital or labour The transfer of the well or - 
the embankment carried with it the transfer of the improved land. 
These pnvilegcs weie hereditary, and the sum of them practically 
constitutes propnetary right Hence the term “ biswddar” has 
come to mean “ owner,” and a right of ownership gradually grew 
up m permanently nnpioved land 

In a district like Ajmer, where the rainfall is extremely 
precarious, umriigated land was hardly regarded, and possessed 
hut little value The State was considered owner of this as well 
as of the waste A cultivator without a well, or at ’any rate an 
embankment, was looked on as, and must always he, a waif, with 
no tie to bind him to the village wheie he may reside No man, 
m fact, cultivated the same umrngated fields continuously , the 
village boundaries were undefined , there was always more 
umrngated land around a village than could be cultivated by the 
number of ploughs, and the inhabitants of each village cultivated m 
each year accoidmg to their numencal strength and the character 
ol the season , the State cxeicised the light of locating new hamlets 
and new tenants, of giving leases to strangers who were willing 
to improve the land, and of collecting dues for the pnvilege ol 
grazing over the waste from all tenants, whether biswadars or not 
Mi Wilder and Mr Middleton, the first Superintendents of 
Ajmer, have recorded then opinion that waste-lands aie the 
piopeity of the State Mr Cavendish, their successor, whose 
oxpcnencc was gamed in the North-Western Provinces, considered 
them to belong to tlie village community Mr Edmonstone, who 
made a ten yeais’ settlement m 1S35, investigated the question, 
and was cleaily of opmion that the State was the owner In his 
settlement leport, dated 12th May 1836, he unites that tlie 
opmion of Sir Thomas Mumo, as regards the tenmesm Aicot, 
seems to lmn pccuhaily adapted to the tenures of Ajmer, and is 
eiituely consistent with all tlie information he possessed “The 
Saikar possesses by the usage of the country the absolute right 
to dispose of the waste m all villages winch are nnras, as well as 
m those which aie not ” 

When Colonel Dixon commenced the constiuction of his tank- 
embankments in IS 12, lie acted as a steward to a great estate, 
lie founded hamlets wlieie lie thought fit, he gave leases at 

pnvilegcd rates to those who weie willing to dig wells, and distil 

but oil the lands undci the new tanks tostiangeis whom ho located, 
in hamlets m the waste In no instance did the old “ biswadais ” 
nnigmc foi a moment that then lights weie hem" invaded 
u<n did they roundel that they were entitled to any lent oi 
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hhiltlana from (In* new comem. The new comers had the same 
lights a 4 ' (o bale and moil mine of iniimncd land as the old 
-*<“bi Muidnm” 

Such was ihc tenure of the khalsa lands of Aimer till the year 
3810, when Ihc ullage boundaries weic for the first time demar- 
cated, and, under them dels of idr Thomason, a ullage settlement 
was introduced. This settlement eficeted a radical change in t lie 
t cmno. It transformed (lie cult h at mg communities of t he khalsa 
— each member of which posseted certain lights in improved land, 
but who as a eoimmmify possessed no lights at all — into “bhya- 
cbaui, ” piopiictmy bodies. The essence o( the mou/awar system 
is, that a delined aiea of land — that, munch, which is enclosed 
within t he ullage boundaiies — is declared to be (lie property ol the 
ullage community, and the community consists ol all those who 
me leeorded a* minors of land in tbs' of the lu.The change, how- 
ever, w as umnai leech and emu. gw ft avunnsab oOJKHood-, awl 
is not appieeiatcd b> tin* people. Daily petitions aio hied by men 
anxious to impious the waste, piaying that Government mil 
giant them leasts m its capacity oi landlord. In many cases 
wheic Colonel Dixon established a new hamlet he assessed it 
separately fioni the paicnt ullage, i c , the levenuc assessed on 
each resident ol the hamlet was added up and announced to the 
headmen of the hamlet The waste icmaiucd the common 
pioperly of the parent lllnge and of the hamlets. In 38G7 these * 
hamlets were foimed into distinct ullages, the waste adjacent 
to the hamlet being attached to it The biswad.trs oi the 
parent village retained no right over this land, nor do they imagine 
t hat they possess any. In this way there arc now 339 khalsa 
ullages in Ajmer, against So at the lime ol Colonel Dixon’s 
settlement. 

Until the moie/aw ar settlement of 3.S50 therefore, the tenure 
in the khalsa w as ryoiw dr. The St ate owmed the land, hut allowed 
eeilam lights to tenants who had spent capital on peimanont 
impiovements m the land so improved. This bundle of lights 
gradually came i<f he considered pi oprielary right, and since 1850 
the Slate has abandoned its exclusive and undisputed right of 
ownership over unimproved land. 

The tenure oi the feudal chiefs w T as originally identical witli 

that of the chiefs in the Native States of 
Rajputdna. The estates wcrejdgivs held 
a on condition of military service and liable to various feudal inci- 
dents. Colonel Tod, m Ins Rajasthan, volume I, page 107, thus 
sums up the result of his iinjiunes into the tenure — “A grant 
of an estate is for the life oi the holder with inheritance for his 
olfspnng m lineal descent or adoption with, the sanction oi the 
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Urnm nil ° r -O L'J ti LI J i . -JJ I, lie jieir. 

muss ol the ftlZt l.^ 0 , ? f ‘ he 


J Y‘ los istimrar estates in Aimer is oxnotlxh^i i • ,T 
above quotation The crant<? wmi i,L exactly described m the 

tcniues, thev tn.nrlo,! +A ;= rautSj hut > kkcall similar 


mies, thy tended to become heieditary. 
IS one of tliese estates — - 1 


the Marathas in 1755 AT) Y^T 10 tiU the tim « of 

miktaiy Horace To ° £ 
unnecessary as it would i,o W h»\ ° G Wa v, 01 thosG freebooters as 
assessed a sum and ’ m heu > ^7 

relation to tho nChS fa te anft fT,"^ ? OTC so “° 
ehioflam had up to tint t,W L“5 foot . s, ? d . lei ' s whtoh each 
iissespucDf, however, p. nnonuafVr!/)/^^ The 
lllage boundaiics vure t a much larger 

proportion of tlicir income fiorn the lesser chiefs than from the 
moie powerful thakurs who were likely to resist and whom it might 
have been difficult to coerce, and who probably had a voice m set- 
tling the contributions of the cliicis subordinate to them On the 
of the distiict m 1818 A I) , the talukdars were foimd 
certain sum under the denomination of " Mamla ” or 
number of extra ccsscs winch amounted on the 
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cession 
paying a 
"Am,” and a 

whole to half as much again as the Mamla. These extra cesses 
were collected till the year 1811, when, on the lcpresentation of 
Colonel Sutherland, Commissioner of Apner, they were abandoned. 
In 1830, 1839, and 1811, the Government of India had declared 
that the estates were liable to lc-assessment, and bad given explicit 
oidcis for their ic-asscssmcnt ; but these orders were not acted on, 
nor apparently communicated to those concerned Tho chiefs who, 
at a very early period of British rule, perhaps eveu bcfoie it, had 
acquired the title of istnmvirdars, no doubt considered themselves as 
holders at a fixed and permanent quit-rent. This belief ol thens 
was stiengthened by the action of Government m 1811, when all 
extra ccsscs were lemitted, avowedly on the Aground that they 
wcio "unhallowed Maratha exactions,” and the demand -of the 
Slate was limited to tho amount which had been assessed by the 
Mai athas nearly a century hef oi e The final oi dors of Government 
on this Icnuie were conveyed in the letter from the Seci clary to 
the Goe eminent of India to the address of the Chief Commissi onei. 
No 9111 , dated 17th June 1S73 The Viceroy consented to w aive, 
the tight oi Goi eminent m the matter ol re-assessment, and to 
doc hate the pi esent assessment s of- the eliiofs to hefixcdmpeipetmty. 
This concession was accompanied by a decimation of the liability 
<•1 the estates to piy nazanma on successions, and the conditions on 
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'which flic istimvardnis now hold, have been incorporated in tlio 
sanad which lias been sp aided to each oi them. 

There arc in all GO estates, containing 2 JO villages, with an 
* area or 810,523 acres. The lst.iinr.tr revenue is Its. 1,14,734-9-3], 
and the estimated rent-roll of the istimrardars is Its. 5,00,000 
In GO estates, all held by It a] puis, the custom of primogeniture 
now obtains. Of these, however, 11 only are original Aefs , the 
remainder have been formed by sub-division in accordance with the 
rules of inheritance. Originally the property was, on the death of 
the parent, divided equally among the sons, though in some cases 
the eldest son, called “ lYitwi,” was considered entitled to a larger 
share than his younger brothers. A notable instance of the 
operation of this rule is the separation of the Dewalia estate from 
Bhinai. In the next stage the successor to the pat or gad?. 
was, apparently by a Action of soverc oi the GTl^dcrcd entitled to 
succeed to the estate, but pun gave a wansab of 7,()6'iy younger 
brothers by the alienation to each of them of one village on 
girds tenure. The last instance of such an alienation occurred 
in the year 1S23. In the thiid stage of the history of inheritance 
the estates ceased to he further sub-divided, and the provision for 


the younger members of the Agnatic group was limited to the 
grant of a well and a few bfghas of land for life. Tin's is the stage 
<4 which has now been reached, though in the smaller estates a 
? fourth stage may perhaps he marked, m which the younger 
brothers have become merely liangers-on at the table in the eldest 
brother’s mansion. So much remains of the ancient custom that 


some provision for younger brothers is considered imperative on 
every istmmirdar. 

There arc six estates, cacli of a single village, the tenure of 
which differs from that above described Five of these are held 


by coparcenary bodies ; succession is regulated by ancestral shares, 
and both land and revenue arc minutely divided. In one village — 
Karel, belonging to a community of Itahtors — the property ol the 
two chief men of the village is distributed, on their death, into one 
share more than there arc sons, and the eldest son takes a double 
share. Ilajaosi stands apart from all other lstunr&r estates. It 
belongs to a Chita, who is solo istimr&rddr, but the land is owned, 
not by lmn, but by the actual cultivators from whom lie collects 
a Axed share of the produce, and liimsolf pays a Axed revenue to 
, Government. One of these villages, Kotri, belongs to Chdrans or 
J; Bhats, and was originally separated from the lstimrdr estate of 
Blnnai. The other Ave were stated by tlie kanungos m the time 
of Mr. Cavendish to he ldialsa villages, and they piobably should 
not have been included m the istimr&r list 

The subordinate lights in the istimr&r estates have never 
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formed the subject of judicial investigation, nor have the settle* 
nient operations of 1S71< been extended to the istimrar area. Tlie 
principle followed under British rule has been to leave the lstmirar- 
uars to manage tlieir own affairs, and to inteifere with them as 
little as possible. This principle has been recognized by the Gov- 
emoi-Genera 1 m Council, who (paragraph 19 of letter No. 377R , 
dated 28th October 1871) “ is clearly of opinion that m no case 
s lould there be any attempt to effect a sub-settlement which is 
not apparently needed, and would probably cause dissatisfaction 
and alarm It is well known, howcvei, that in most of the laigcr 
estates there aie villages held m j.igir by Clidians, Jogis, and otheis, 
an villages held by sub-talulcdars, relations of the lstimnirdai, 
iv o generally pay an unvarying amount of revenue to the bead 
o ie family, and who arc succeeded m tlio sub-talukas by then 
, tSGt so .l ls , a general lule, jagir villages arc not rcsmnable, 
tw- - beiosumed except i m vvvhhraru so argued 

f l1 mcc ™ 1GSe cascs if h as been piopdsecT' to/ insert a clause to the 
following effect m the suhstont/ve law of Ajmer 

rnr, t r 00 r v talu - and l^giiddis in the istnnrdr estates shall 

pr . e r1 0 CII -l°y ^ lc ughts of wlncli they are at piesent possessed, 
Pi n ieie v;i1 ^ r eason shall be shown, to the satisfaction of the 
Chiel Comimssmnor for the abrogation of any of them " ' 

nnrl , Y* 3 ?’ i dar i have always claimed to he owners of the sod, 
" i i , c aim ias ^ ceu allowed The prevailing opinion is, that all 
SlSr tenants-at-wdl , hut there are good gi omuls for 
evfenrlprffn on^ 0 ^ ^ 11S conclusion Mr Cavendish’s mqumes 
the i ,«iw „/• V1 , a » e :?’ m 158 villages the thakurs disclaimed 

land wlipvp °^ ster ° C , u tlvators f rom irrigated and lmjnovcd 
uiovidofl lw+iioi J i 1CanS ° lm g ated or the improvement had been 
admitted thif c,,?? 1 ' °f cap S al of tlle cultivator It was generally 
istmn^id-iii? 4 olio 1 7 a + ? d ^? uld . no ^ kc mortgaged or sold , but the 
tlieir land an tl 1°! cultivators had a ught of le-entiy on 

In 1G1 villa o-nc Af 1 . 1 ' 1° ^ le village within a reasonable time 

rights woie +iie Cav ° llcllsll fomid hereditary eultivatois whose 
a w eie the same as those of the owneis of wells TJnn n^ifed 

the extension of the pimcTple thus adndtted^y 1 SoT?f “the 
akin's as to the lights oi owners of nulls tJ the estates of 
1 lf> i C chiefs ho had boldly claimed the light of ouster ham nil 
lmd On tins subject the opinion of Colonel Dixon 0m , 
m a memorandum addiesscd 1 to Six Homy Wicnce and fS^}^ 
,, 1 August ISot, is dcseivmg of attention: “ TJic chmi* r 
■ lb K o, ,,o mehoned ns bisw.dd’us wrtl.m tl.o„ owncstc ”* 5 
• 1 n,I„ Which is raicly exercised hy them, for all cull , ratals 
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who lmrc sunk wells would, in the eye of the law, be considered 
their owners, and not dispossessed without cause assigned, and 
r ' v without being remunerated for their outlay. In barani and 
\ talabi lands the people cultivate according to the pleasure of the 
tliakur ” The principle, that those who have expended capital 
in the improvement of the soil acquire thereby a right in it, 
is perfectly in unison with the land system of the country; 
and whenever an inquiry is made into the rights of individual 
cultivators and a record is prepared, this principle must form the 
basis of adjudication. As a matter of fact, disputes between an 
istimrardar and the tenants hardly ever come before our courts 
The subject of jagir estates was investigated by a mixed 
JA(r{i committee of Government officials and 

jagirdars, and the report of the commit- 
tee, dated 16th May 1874, contains a history of each estate. 
Out of, „a total area of 150, 83S acres, yielding an average 
rental of Its 91;000, ^65,472' acres - belong do the endowments 
of shrines and sacred institutions, and yield an income of about \ 
11s 43,000. The remaining jagirs are enjoyed by individuals and 
certain classes specially designated in the grants. No conditions 
of military or other service are attached to the tenure of any jagir. 

In all jagir estates the revenue is collected by an estimate of 
the produce, and money-assessments are unknown. As was the 
case m the khalsa before Colonel Dixon’s settlement, the ideas of 
rent and revenue are confounded under the ambiguous term 
“ Hasil ,” and, until the year 1872, the relative status of the 
jagirdars and cultivators as regards the ownership of the soil was 
quite undefined. On the 13th August 1872 a judicial declaration 
was made under [Regulation YII of 1822, and the main points are 
as follow — First, all those found in possession of land irrigated or 
irrigable from wells or tanks, which wells or tanks were not proved 
to be constructed by the jagirdar, were declared owners of such 
land, secondly, the jagirdar was declared owner of migated land 
in which the means of irrigation had been provided by him, of 
ummgated land, and of the waste. 

The tenuie known asbhiim is peculiar to Bajputs. The word 

itself means “ the soil,” and the name 
i iu s! ' Bhumia propeily signifies “ the allodial 

proprietor” as distinguished from the feudal chief and the tenant 
of crown-lands. According to Colonel Tod, volume I, page 1 08, 
the bliumias in Mewar are the descendants of the caiher princes 
who, on the predominance of new clans, ceased to come to corn t 
and to hold the .higher grades of rank They continued, however, 
to hold their land, and became an aimed husbandly, nominally 
pavnm a small quit-rent to the ciown, but piactically exempt. 
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111 course of lime, ranous lands of bMm grow up, which, unlike 
the original allodial holding, were foimdcd on grants, but had this 
apparently m common, that a hereditary, non-resumable, and 
inalienable propeity in tlie soil was inseparably bound up with a 
levenue-f 1 ee title BMm was given as “ Mundkati ” or coupon. 
sat ion for bloodshed (wchigeld), in order to quell a feud 1 for 
distinguished services m the field, for protection of a border, or for 
watch and waid of a village. Whatever the ongm of the blnim 

^ever, thG iTTl WaS ldcntlcal > and so cherished is 
the title of Bhunna that the greatest chiefs are solicitous to 

eveniuTaUages entirely dependent on their authority. 
The Maharaja of Kishangarh, the Thakur of Eathegaih, the Thakur 
of Jurna, the Thakur of Bandunwara, and the Thakur of Tantoti 
are among the bhumias of Ajmer * 

There aie 109 blnim holdings in Ajmer, and, except in those 


• iv, tin oimaicichquaiiy xi'is pi’Oi 

holdings are original allods, but belong to the class of assimilated 
allods. 0 We should have expected to find as bhumias the 
representatives of the tribes ulnch ruled in Ajmer in foimer 
days, — Cliohan , Piamar, and Gaur Rajpfits. It is true that nine 
holdings arc held by Gaurs , but the bhumias are nearly all Ralitors, 
the descendants of the younger branches of the families of the 
istimraidars, and none of these can lay claim to an oiigm ascending 
In "her than that of the estates fiom which they sprang 
Whatever the ongm of the holdings, however, the rights and duties 
of all bhumias came m coiuse of time to be identical. At first the 
land was levcnue-fice, subsequently a quit-ient was imposed but 
inegulaily collected, and tins quit-ient was abolished in the year 
1811 along with the extia cesses fiom lstrmiardars. The duties of 
the bliunnas wcic tlnce m number * fiist, to piotect the village in 
nlncli the blnim is, and the village cattle, fiom dacoits , secondly, 
to piotect the piopeity of travellers within their village fiom 
theft and lobbery , and thudly, to indemnify pecuniarily suffciers 
fiom a ciimc which they ought to have prevented 

This last incident was a peculiar feature of the Ajmer tenure, 
and grew out of the custom of Rojput&na that the Raj should 
compensate losses of travellers by theft or robbery committed in 
its territory. This custom is still carried out by the International 
Court of Vakils. Wheie the theft oi robbery has occuired m a 
village belonging to a fief, the clueftain to whom the village 
belongs is called on to indemnify the suffeiers , and the istnmaiddrs 
of Ajmer have always been compelled to indemnify suffcieis fiom 
thefts aud lobbeiics committed on their estates Similarly, a 
jdghddi to vliom the State has transfcired its lights and duties 
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is pecuniarily liable. When the ilieffc or robbery is committed in 
a klnilsa village in which the Baj occupies the position of landloi d, 
r^. <tlic State itscK lias to pay compensation. In no case has the 
cultivating community ol a kliulsa or jagi'r village been called on t o 
pay indemnity. In Ajmer, the State, finding this responsibility 
inconvenient, transferred it to a bhumia as a condition of the 
temu’e ; but in klnilsa villages, where there are no bhumias, the 
State still remains responsible. 

However useful the system of pecuniary indemnification may 
have been, and however well adapted it was to the times of 
anarchy in which it had its birth, there is no doubt that in Ajmer 
it has long been moribund, though it still shows spasmodic signs 
of existence. "When the avciage lcntal enjoyed by a bhumia is 
only Its. 17 a year, it is hopeless to expect that more than a 
very few bliunnas could compcnsa^ of the uaiery moderate loss. 
If the stolen property cxccodn gave a mansab of 7,00o in value, 
none could fiom the assets of tfieir bhum Em sufferers. 

The progress of civilization, roads and railways, and the freer 
inteieourse winch arises between States, inevitably doom this 
device of a rude state of society. The transition commenced some 
time ago in Ajmer, when the Thakur of Puma, who is hereditary 
bhumia of the town of Kekri, was permitted to commute Ins 
„ responsibility for compensating losses with the establishment of 
' a foice of watchmen in the town. As soon as the Native States 
adopt a system of regular police, this distinctive feature of the 
bhum tenure must have vanished, and Government in 187 4 
sanctioned the proposal to abolish the pecuniary responsibility 
and to revert to what seemed to he the original incidents of the 
tenure, to hold the bhumias liable as an armed militia to he 
called out to put down riots and pursue dacoits and rebels, and 
to take from them a ycaily quit-rent under the name of naza- 
lana 

The above sketch will have shown that it is probable that the 

State still possesses larger pi oprietarynghts 
w a c in the kbalsa villages ot Ajmer than it 

possesses -in -most other parts of the Bengal Presidency In 
istimrar estates, on the other hand, the State has few or no rights 
beyond that of taking a fixed revenue In jdgir villages the 
State has assigned its lights to otheis. To the State belong in 
sole proprietary right all mines of metals in kbalsa villages, while 
for its own purposes it can quairy, free of payment, where and 
to what extent it pleases. This principle was leeogmzed m the 
letter fiom the Seeietary to the Government of India, No. 22GB, , 
dated 10th November 1878 Two ranges of hills near Ajmei, 
that of Taragaih and that of Nagpahai, have been dcclaied to he 
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i lie property of Government The tank-embankments of Ajmer 
have almost all been made by the State, and Government is the 
owner of the embankment and of all that grows thereon. Under 
the forest oichnance (Regulation I of 1874), the State has reserved 
to itself the light to resume fioni the village communities the 
management of any tract of waste or hilly land, the piopnetaiy 
right, subject to ccitam conditions, being vested absolutely m 
Government as long as the land is required for forest purposes 
Mcruaia possessed no settled government till 1822, when it 
Mcraara came under British management. The 

people found the occupation of plunder 
more profitable and congemal than that of agriculture. No 
ciops were sown except what was actually necessary for the scanty 
population The tanks were constructed and used exclusively for 
the purpose of providing water for the cattle. No revenue or lent 
was paid. The Rajputs weie never able to obtam a firm footing m 
thc_comjtj;y vll:l ^hh^§f small nA'enue' they could get from it was 
obtained at a cost both of life and money far exceeding its value. 
Under such circumstances temues could not spring up Colonels 
Hall and Dixon, to whom the civilization of the Meis is due, 
ticatcd Mciwara as a great zamindan, of which they weie the 
manageis, and Government the owner. Their woid was law , they 
founded hamlets, gave leases, built tanks, and coUected one-tlmd of 
the produce of the soil as revenue. At the settlement of 1851 all 
cultivators who had lecently been settled m the villages were 
xccoided as owneis of the land m their possession equally with the 
old inhabitants 

Sales and Mortgages — One peculiarity of the land-tenure of 
Apuci -Mciwara should not bo omitted it is the entire absence of 
the custom of sale, whether voluntary or enfoiccd Pnvate sales of 
land appear to have been practically unknown till about a genera- 
tion ago, noi has any land cvei been sold for airears of lcvenuc. 
Sale ol land m execution of decrees of the civil court has been 
piolubitcd as contiary to ancient custom Mortgages, however, are 
only too common, and many of them differ m no lcspcct fiom 
sales. 

Non -proprietary Cultivators — At the settlement of lS74,neaily 
all cultivatois were lecoided as proprietors, and a non-piopnetaiy 
cultivating class haiclly exists in the khalsa of either Ajmci or 
Mciwara. "When there aie tenants, they pay gencially the same 
sliaie of produce as the propnctois themselves paid bcfoic.tho- 
legular settlement The few maurusi cultivatois lecoided by 
Colonel Dixon pay distributed shaies of the Government lcvenuc. 
hlu'ie is no lent-law in the piovmcc Rents arc umvcisally taken 
m land, and suits Xoi aneais liaidly cvci come bcfoie the corn Is, 
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Suits for enhancement are unknown. Custom, and not competi- 
tion, regulates the rate of rent. The istimrardars and the jagir- 
-^dars collect them rents without the intervention of the courts, and 
m these estates there are not cultivators for the land that still 
remains to be brought under cultivation The population hitherto 
has been periodically decimated by famine , and as no Itajpiii 
will, if he can possibly avoid the necessity, ever touch a plough, 
cultivators are still at a premium. 


Population and Castes. 


Census Statistics 


f which 
tii were 


Population and Castes . — The total population of Ajmer-Mer- 

wara by the census of 1876 was 396,331, 
exclusive of Europeans, of whom 558 were 
enumerated in 1872 There were 93-pTV houses Of the pop u- 
lation, 212 267, or 63 4 per » or466 
per cent., females Adujbf^- ^ ’ .v 

number were males and 126,943 females ; exmifi 

counted at 125,421, of which nurnhef 68,300 were hoys and 57,121 
girls. Classed by occupation, 63,537 males over 15 years of age 
were agriculturists ; non-agriculturists were 69,996 Hindus, 
with whom Sikhs and Jains were classed, were returned as 348,248, 
or 87 S per cent of the population. Muhammadans were 11*9 
per cent , or 47,310. Native Christians were returned at 715, and 
Parsis at 58 

The Hindus, forming the largest portion of the population, 
may he thus divided — 

Biahmans 19,581 

Kshatnyas 14,558 

Vaisyas (mercantile tube, &c ) 38,816 

Hindu religious oiders 3,252 

Sudias (miscellaneous Hindu castes) 188,413 

Aboriginal tribes (Bhfls, Mmas, and Meis) 60,107 

Others (including Sikhs, Marathas, Bengalis, 

and unspecified tribes) 24,021 

348,248 


The whole census of Ajmer and Merwara, with a third of a 
million of inhabitants, cost Its. 740. Including the khalsa and 
jdgir villages, but excluding the istimrar villages, there are 190 
villages in Ajmer. There are 241 villages in the Beawar tahsil and 
i§8 m Todgarh, and these numbers must he borne m mind in tracing 
the distribution of the castes. 

Land-owning Castes — If the account j ust given of the tenure in 
the khdlsa and jagir portions of Ajmei, has been followed, it will 
not he a matter of surprise that Bdjpiits own hardly any land except 

E 
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1)1 mm and lstmirar, or that G7 castes mere found m possession of pro- 
prietary lights at the revision of settlement m 1874. As no 
lid] pat mil touch a plough unless forced by necessity, none 
would have eared to take land otliei than on blium or talukdari' 
tenure, and the ci own tenants, as well as the tenants of the jdgir 
estates, are mainly the descendants of the ancient cultivatois of 
the soil who have held them land m all the dynastic changes 
tin otigh which Ajmer has passed Where every man who dug a 
well became owner of the land migated therefiom, and where a 
cultivator without a well is consideied a waif, with no tie to hind 
him to the village where he may reside, the land-owning castes must 
he nearly co-extensive with the cultivating castes, and such is found 
to be the case Of the 190 Ajmer villages, 52 are held by Oats, 51 
belong to Gujars, 51 to Mers, 4 to Rajputs, 2 to Deswali Musal- 
mans , eight castes hold one village each, — Cknstian, Mali, Sayyid, 
latlidn, Mughal, Banjaia, Akir, and Baku In the lemammg 


22 villages there is, nw nnvMnsi.ve-^casta^^vnershir) , the pnncipal 

' casxeTm'these villages are fojuteen m number Mers, 

Meiats, Des walls, Gujais, Br&luuans, Rdjpiits, Maliaj am,kv^yvaths_, 
Khaiols, Ahhs, Rebaiis, and Re gars The lemammg land-owmng 



Arpmpura klidlsa, Gola, and Klioif, tlie two formei belonging 
to Gam Rajputs, the two latter to Ralitois Tins exception, 
how ever, only proves the conclusion of the foiegoing paiagraph 
Arjimpuia jagrr was given on condition of protecting the road, 
and assimilates to a bbumteniue The land is sub-divided among 
tlie descendants of the onginal grantee Aijunpura khalsa stands 
quite alone by itself as the only zammdan tenure in the distnct, 
n ith the exception of Muliammadgarh, where the tenure has been 
created by the Butish Government, and nanowly escaxred being 
classed with the istimrai estates Gola was held on istimrai tenure 
till slioitly before the establishment of Bntisk rule. Khon was 
ougmally a Mer village, hut the Rahiors held a large amormt o 
hhum m it, and giadually turned out the Meis In short, where 
Rajputs hold jagir or khalsa land, it will geneially he found that it 
is the icIic of a talukdari tenure, or of a jdgir giant, or an encioach- 
ment by hlninuas _ Q 

Rajjnits v ere letumed in the census papeis of 18 /Gat 14,5oo. 

It is a eunous fact illustrative of the gr ca h, 
■*'' "vicissitudes of early times, that, though 
Ajmei n as held for ovei a thousand yeais by Cholidns, tlieie aie 
now lew Cholians lo he met willirn tlie pionnce. They must be 
looked lm m Il/u avail m Alwar, and m tlie deseit of !Sug ar 
iknhlmi, wlnther tlior hare been pushed by the Rahtors nho 
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have occupied tlicir place as the ruling tribe, and who in numbers, 
wealth, and power greatly preponderate oyer the other Rajput 
* clans who hold laud in the district. These are three in number 
— Gaur, Sesodia, and Kachliwaha ; and it will be convenient to 
consider them in the order of their arrival m the province, for 
a definite date can be fixed for the arrival of each 
, In the time of Pntlm Raja Chohan, Raja Bachraj and Raja 
Glur Bawan, Gaur Rajputs from Bengal, came 

to Ajmer on the customary pilgrimage to 
Dwanka Pritlivi Raj engaged the brothers in an expedition 
against Raya Singh of Ragor winch was successful, and subse- 
quently each of them married a daughter of Pntlm Raj. Raja 
Bdwa .11 settled at Kuchaman m Marwar , Raja Bachraj remained 
in Ajmer. In course of tune, J imim Barwar- and the 
adjacent country, fell into the handrbf the \uts, and to 

the head of the clan HumayAiifgave a mansab of In the 

time of Akbar, Raja BitafTlas founded the town of Rajgal’h, and 
called it after the name of Ins grandson, Raj Singh The son'ot 
the latter took Srinagar from the Powar Rajputs, who have now 
disappcaied from the district Tins, however, was the climax of 
the prosperity of the Gaur Rajputs, for soon afterwards they weie 
ejected from Rajgarh and all them territory by ICishan Singh, 
Rahtor After twenty-five years of cbspossession Gopal Singh 
recovered Rajgarh, and the Ganrs were m possession when the 
country fell into the hands of the Marathas The Marathas m 
1S17 resumed Rajgarh and the twelve villages attached to it, as 
the Raja was unable to pay a contribution oi Rs 10,000 Pouj 
Kharch. On the establishment of British rule, these milages were 
returned on the condition of payment of nazarana , but, as the 
nazarana was not, or could not, he paid, the whole was resumed 
with the exception of one small village, Kotaj, and, until 
1874, remained khalsa. In March 1874 the town of Raj- 
garh was presented in jagir to Raja Devi Singh, the repre- 
sentative of this ancient hut fallen house , and the graceful gene- 
rosity of Government has been thoroughly appreciated by all 
classes of the community The Gam* Rajputs hold land m four- 
teen villages The descendants of Bital Das are jagirdars of 
Rajgarh and Kotaj, and bhumias of Danta and Jatia The des- 
cendants of Balram, a younger brother of Bital Das, are the 
istimraidar of Manoharpur, and the bhumias of Sanodb, Rdndla, 
J> T earan, Lavera, Dudiana, and Jliarwasa The descendants of 
Raja Bawan are jagirdars of Arjunpura jagir, aie owneis and 
bhumias of Aijunpura khalsa, and hold bhurn in Tubeji. 

It is unnecessary m this place to give a detailed history of the 

Rahtors, the great conqueimg race which, 
151111015 in the yeai 1212, abandoned the mined 
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capital of Kanonj and founder I n b, i 

yar sucli an account belongs 311 ^ ie desert of Mar 

liiahui °f Manoharpur, the Thrilai n fa tile exception of tht 
the OUt as of Merwira descent whnf ^ ai ' and ^ relations, and 
* en ®«. w Rah tors, andS L^, ; 

t™fls ° f *1 ° Of tS fc d «<f, ?*» Seojifthe 
S of if' 6 w U ^ nearfy S ftT* in the dis- 

!f e s of the istnnrardars The th ? y oU32 ger sons and bro- 

tes aad c S rth^Sh of A]me ^ ^ «» «si 

•p T ^ warlike and indolent aT1 ri e ^] m m Marwar They 

mwsnrn Sn ° ames at least a dag K e? d afd ai coas » mera of opium. 
P “ d ’ “"** ™ te “‘rerne 

rh^° 1<1 extremity of the 


Sesd 



jss? 


estate 


utC'CCTontrv oy oesoaia-^^^ ^ , ' - - — ■ is a 

Uawpt'of a grant made by J ebangir to^i 1S saicI to 

aVeteceived eighty-four ■wounds m the service ox oA.(f ovSnqreror 
e pargana of Pbuiia was originally part of the ldialsa of A;pmer, 
and was given by Shahjehan to the Ra3a of Shahpura, a scinion of 
the loyal honse of Mewar Por many years the Superintendents of ' 
Ajmer continued to exercise mterfeience mthe affairs of tins par- 
gana, hut m 1847 it was permanently assessed at Rs 10,000, and . 
the Raja of Shalipura is no longer counted among theistmirardars - 
of Ajmer , he is considcy ^ x > 1 * tary prmce who holds of the 
Butish Government for Rnulia, and of Mewar for the rest of 
his territory There is a family of Sesodias who are bhumias in 
Rep oil Besides these there are no other Sesodias in the 
district 

The Kachhwalia Rajputs, lilce the Sesodias, are to he found m 

the villages adjommgtheir lespective States 
i ’ i " of Jaipur and Udaipur, and hold bhiim m 

five villages They are settledprincipally in the villages of Harmara 
and Tilornid, in the extieme north of the Ajmer distuct The 
most noteworthy family, that of Thaltur Harn&th Smgh of Har- 
mdia, has had a chequered career Hamdtli Smgh, the ancestor 
of the family, received a j&gir of six villages flora Aurangzeb The 
estate was paitiahy resumed by the Rahtors, and wholly by the 
Mai at has, and the present representative of the family, Th&kur 
Hamath Smgh, who alone ot all the hhiimias m the disinct is ^ 
eni hied to the appellation of Tlidkur, holds now some 800 aciesh* 
ol hi aim m Ilai maia and Tilorma 

The Jdts neic numbered at the census of 1876 at 30,180 
, lc They, u ith the Gujais, are the original 

cultivatois oi the soil, and consideiablv 
outnumhei any otliei caste Ncaily the n hole oi the Ranrsai 
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pargana belongs to them. They are settled in Kekri, and in 
the best villages of the Ajmer and Raj garb parganas. Tubeji, 
yo'uradhua, Makrera, Jethana, Budhwara, and Pecholean belong 
to Jats In the Beawar tahsil they hold seven villages, chiefly 
in and about the old town of Beawar adjo inin g the Ajmer 
district; for they never penetrated far into Merwara, and are 
not to be found in the Todgarh tahsil They are divided into 
three mam families, — Pumyo, Sishmo, and Harchitral , but their 


gots are more than a hundred As elsewhere, they are strong 
men and hard-working cultivators. They hold no revenue-free 
land, nor any bhurn , they have m Ajmer double as much land as 
the Gujars, and pay three times as much revenue, partly no doubt 
owing to them having monopolized the best villages, but chiefly 
to them greater energy m making wells and improving them land. 

The Jats worship a variety of gods, including Mata and 
neo-end of aw-,, Mahadeo, but the chief object of vene- 
g 3 3 . ration for all the Jats of Marwar, Ajmer, 

and Ershangarh is Tejaji, whose legend is as follows. Teja was 
a Jatof Karnalanear Nagor, m Marwar, who lived eight hundred 
and sixty years ago, and had been married at B/upnagar, m 
Ershangarh. While grazing his cattle, he observed that a cow 


belonging to a Bi airman was m the habit of going daily to a 
_ certain place m the jungle where the nulk dropped from her 
udder. Purther observation showed that the milk fell into a hole 
inhabited \>y a snake. Teja agreed with the snake to supply him 
daily with milk, and thus prevent the Brahman suffering loss. - 
Once when he was preparing to visit his father-in-law, he lorgot 
the compact, and the snake, appearing, declared that it was neces- 


sary he should bite Teja Teja stipulated for permission to first 
visit his father-in-law, to which the snake agreed Teja proceeded 


on his journey, and at Ershangarh rescued the village cattle from 
a band of robbers, but was desperately wounded m the encounter 
Mindful of his promise to return, Teja with difficulty reached 
home and presented himself to the snake, who, however, could 
find no spot to bite — so dreadfully had Teja been cut up by the 
robbers. Teja therefoie put out his tongue, which the snake bit, 
and so he died. The Jats believe that if they are bitten by a 
snake and tie a thread round the right foot while repeating the 
name of Tejaji, the poison will prove innocuous There is a 
temple to Tejaji at Saisara in Ershangarh, and a f air is held in 
^ July Tejaji is always represented as a man on hoiseback with 
^ drawn sword, while a snake is bitmg his tongue Nearly all 
Jats wear an amulet of silver noth this device round then* necks 
Colonel Dixon singled out Tejaji as the patron of the fair he 
established in his new town of Nayanagar. 
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Some customs of tlie Jats deserve mention Mamage is "not 
„ , allowed within the same got, and takes 

Customs of the Jits -» nix ■» » ,-* -rr 

place geneially later m life than m Upper 
India A cocoanut and a rupee, emblems of fertility and wealth,' 
are sent to the house of the bride There, the brotheihood is 


collected^ and the contract is concluded by throwing the cocoanut 
and the rupee into the lap of the bride The day is then fixed by 
the bude’s parents , and the “ bar at,” which consists generally of 
twenty-five to thirty men, reaches the village in the evening At 
the appointed tune, the budegioom proceeds to the bude’s house 
m red clothes and with a sword m his hand The village carpen- 
ter affixes a frame of wood, called a torim , over the door, and 


this the bridegroom strikes with his sword and enters the house 


The torim is a cioss-barred frame resembling a wicket, and 
the custom is probably a relic of the marriage by conquest. All 
castes put' up torn ns, and, as they are not removed, they may be 
seen on half the houses m the district When the budegioom has 
-entered the house, the Brahman causes him and the bride to 


go round a fire lit in the centie of the 100 m This is the ceremony 
called “ Phera,” and is the only one used The second day there is 
a feast, and the bridal party then disperses The bride’s father takes 
money, Its 81 bemg the fixed amount The bridegroom’s father 
spends about Its 200, the bude’s father neaily as much, and the sub- . 
sequent guna, when the bride’s fathei gives turbans to his soh- z 
m-law and relatives, costs him about Its 150 more 


.Among the Jats, as among the Gujais, Mails, and all the tribes 
_ , , , of Merwara, widow-maniage is the rule, 

Custom o£ ixatiii and is called “ Natlm ” 1 man cannot 


many hisyoungei hi other’s widow, but may tliatof his elder brother. 
The younger hi other has the first claim on the widow’s hand, but 
if lie does not many her, any one m the got may do so No feast to 

the brotheihood is given m Natha, and consequently this species 
of mamage is much less expensive than the other No disability 
of any land attaches to the children of a Natha mamage young 
widens aie manned off by then husband’s lelations, who take 
about Its 100 01 Bs 150 from the second husband Poinieily 
the widows were not allowed much choice as to whom they should 
many, and wuie gcneially given to the highest bidder, and in the 
eaily accounts of the Mers the custom is stigmatized as revolting 
under the name of sale of w omen As a mattei of fact, grow n-up x 
widows can now choose for themselves, though, when they do, 
the puncliayet generally ordeis a certain sum to be paid to fhe 
deceased husband’s relations These oideis aie often contested, and 
aie not cnfoiced m the courts If a widow chooses to leinam 
so, she is not loiccd to many, and, m all castes, a widow who 
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lias no sons retains her deceased husband’s property till her death 
or her re -marriage She cannot mortgage except in order to pay 

k^iier husband’s debts *or to marry her daughter The custom of 
CS ISTatha arose out of the right of property supposed to be derived 
f from the sum paid to the bride’s father on the occasion of the 
marriage engagement, and the condition of widows is infinitely 
preferable under the custom than if they were forced to remain 
unmarried all then byes Colonel Hall has recorded that, while he 

was complaining that women were sold as sheep, the women thein- 
~ selves, so far from considering it a grievance, were flattered by the 
payment of a high price as a testimony to then beauty and useful- 
ness Ha] puts and Brahmans are the only castes who do not practise 
N atlia , with the Bajputs the custom of sa ti is the alternative Baj - 
put wives and concubines all long to become satis, and, were the cus- 
tom not sternly repressed, it would now be flourishing in Bajphtana. 
The chief waste of money among the flats and other Hindu 

castes is on the occasion of a feast to the 
t a '“ l " 01 brotherhood on the twelfth day after the 

death of a relation If, however, the feast is not given on the 
twelfth day, it may be given at any time, and the mahajans stir 
up the people to perform these ceremonies A dts, Mails, Gujars, 
and Mers eat three times a day. The early meal is called sirdmcm, 
vmd consists of the food remaining over from the preceding day. 
-vThev mid-day meal is called bhdt or rota, and consists of barley 
or maize bread with greens and buttermilk The evening meal, 
called by dm, generally consists of soaked maize and buttermilk. 
All castes smoke tobacco and present it to strangers, and he who 
consumes most is the best man 

The Gujars hold 35 villages m all parts of the Ajmer district 

and 3 in Beawar tahsil, where they are 
uxu a settled in the outlying villages of flethgarh 

and Bhyronkhera, m the Mewar plain They were leturned in the 
census of 1876 at 29,345 They are careless cultivators, and 
devote then energies to grazing cattle Those who live near 
Ajmer sell milk and butter m the town. Then chief divinity is 
Deoji, who was a Gujar of Bednor, m Mewar, some seven hundred 
years ago, and worked miracles Their customs are identical 
noth those of Jats , but the Gujars in Merwara have adopted a 
custom of inheritance from the Mers by which the property is 
n divided accoidmg to wives, and not according to sons_ Gujars and 
S0flats will eat together The chief men of the Gujars are called 
Mihr , the chief men of Jats are called Ckowdhry or Patel. 

Brdlnnans were counted m the census of 1S76 at 19,581 The 

Brahmans of Merwara eat meat, and have 
BHtains no balings with the other Brahmans. 
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Brdhmans are not generally cultivators, but bold revenue-free 

land in nearly every village Of tbe 
^ aisja Vaisya tribe, tbe twd chief castes are tbe 

Agarwals, who derive then' name from Agar Sen, who bved at Ag- 
roda, m Hanana , and tbe Oswals, who trace their bntb-place to 
Osanagn m Marrrar These two classes of merchants and tiaders 
aie followeis of the Jam rebgion, and are generally well off Other 

Vaisya castes aie Maheshwans, Bijaburjis, Kliandelwals, and 
Dhusars. 

The Kayatlis say they are a caste intermediate between the 
„ Vaisyas and Sudras, and some wear the 

Ivavatus and mixed castes in i rrn n 

Branmamcal thread There are three 
distinct families in Aimer, known by the names of then’ parganas 
— Ajmer, Eamsar, and Kekri , and these acknowledge no relation- 
ship They have been hereditary kandngos since the time of the 
Mughal empeiors , they hold about 1,000 acres of revenue-fiee 
land, and enjoy ceitam perquisites from jagfr and ist imr ar villages 
Mdlis numbered about 11,638 and aie good cultivators, and hold 
the greater part of kusba Ajmer A peculiar caste — kir — veiy 
few in number, devotes its attention to the culture of melons. 
The Bebaiis, also very few m number, breed camels and cultivate 
rice The memal castes are Bhangis, Bulahis, Thons, and Begars 
Bulalns are the most numerous, numbering 23,010, and consider, 
themselves superior to the Kegars, who correspond with ,tli0 
Chamars of the North-Western Piovmces. Mmas, S&nsis, and Bhils 
are the tlnevish classes None of them are numerous m the 
district The Mmas aie abundant m the pargana of Jahazpur m 
Mewar, whence they make then’ mcursions , and now and then the 
distuct is infested by Baons, a thievish and robber caste horn 
Marwar, who, however, have got no settled abode within the limits 
of the provmce The names of the remaining castes indicate 
the occupation of each — kumhdis (potters) number 8,985 , nais 
(barbeis), khdtis (carpenters), telis (oilmen), chakais (domestic 
seivants), sundrs (goldsmiths), lakheras (dealers m lac), lohais 
(blacksmiths), dhobis (washermen), arebelow 5,000, dams (tailois), 
kuldls (liquor-sellers), chfpis (chintz pamteis), kahars (bearers), 
gliosis (milk and butter sellers), are below 2,000 , kumbis, tambolis 
(betel selleis), sikalgus (steel sharpeners), b el dais (diggers), 
bharbujas (gram-paichers), thateras (biazieis), bhats (bards), raj 
(masons), aie all under 500. / 

Of the Muhammadans (47,310 by the census of 1876), 20,03a, 
, r , , aie classed as Sheikh, Sayyids aie 3,21a, 

. u mmma ans Mughals 686 , Afghans are numbeied at 

7, Ml, and of othei classes theie aie 15,930 Deswalis hold two 
villages m the north of the district, and say they aie Eajputs vho 



were converted in the time of ShaMb-ud-dm. One Tillage, 
Muhammadgarh, belongs m zammdari tenure to a Pathan 
_^The ban] dr as who live in Ghegul are Musalmdns, and were, 
'they say, converted at the same time as the Deswalis The 
Musalmans in the district are chiefly the attendants on the 
Muhammadan shrines, and most of them hold revenue-free land 
in the jaglr villages attached to these institutions They are poor 
and idle 


Native Christians are returned as 715. The United Presby- 

Cluistiana and teria11 5IlSsion 0C , 0U P lecl this field for 

many years , and a short account of its 

establishment, and of what has been done, will be found m the 


article on Education. Parsis are only 58 m number, and are 
Bombay shop-keepers in the cantonment of Nasirabad 


Merwara Clans . — The tribes which at present inhabit Merwara 
do not claim to be, nor do they appear to have been, the original 
inhabitants Of these last, however, but little is known The 


country must have been an impenetrable jungle, and the majority 
of the sparse inhabitants were probably outlaws or fugitives from 
the surrounding States The caste of Chandela Gubars is said to 
have dwelt on the hills about Chang , the lulls m the neighbour- 
hood of Kahnjar, Saroth, and Bliaelan are assigned by tiachtion 
io Brahmans On the east side, on the Borwa lulls, the caste of 
llliatti Itaj puts is said to have been located, while the southern 
portion of the Todgarh talisil was occupied by Mmas There is 
a tradition that a Bhatti Bajpiit, A] it Singh, bore the title of King 
of Merwara. 


The present inhabitants of Merwara are all promiscuously 
designated Mers, a name which is derived from “mer,” a hill, and 
signifies “ liillmen ” The name is not that of any caste or tribe, 
and is only a correct designation m so far as it is understood to 
mean the dwellers on this portion of the Arvak range The two 
mam tribes of Merwara are those known by the appellation of Chita 
and Bardr, each clan being traditionally divided into twenty-four 
gots ; but new gots are constantly formed which take the name of 
then* immediate ancestor, and there are now about forty gots in each 
tribe 


Colonel Tod (Rajasthan, vol. I, p GSO) asseits that the tribes 
of Chita and Barar are Mmas, and the traditions of the people 
themselves point to a Mina ancestry Both tribes claim a common 
^descent fiom PritlmBaj, the last Cholian lung of Ajmer; and the 
* story is that Jodli Eakhun, the son of Putlivi Bap mairied a girl of 
the Mma caste (who liadbecn seized in a maiaudmg expedition near 
Bundi), supposing her to be a Raipiitni. Mhcn he discovered Ins 
mistake, he tiuned away the mother and liei tuo sons, Anlml and 

r . 
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A im p. The exiles wandered to Chang in Bed war, whei e they were 
hospitably entei tamed hy the Gn]ais of that place Anhal and Anup 
lested one day nndei a" bar or fig-tiee, and prayed that if it was 
destined that* ** then* lace should continue, the tiubk of the tiee 
might he split m twam The instant occunence of the miiacle 
raised them fiom then despondency, and the splitting of the fig-tree 
is a cardinal event m the history of the race, aceoiding to the follow- 
ing distich — 

Cbanr se Clnta bhavo, anr Binr bbavo bar ghat, 

Shakh ek se do bliaj e , jngat bakham 3 at * 

In following the distribution of the clans, it is necessary a gam 
to beai m mind that there aie 51 Mer villages m Ajmer, and that 
tlieie aie 241 villages m the Bedwar, and 88 m the Todgaih, 
talisils 

Anhal settled at Chang in the north-west of Meiwara, and his 
a it!i descendants m course of time exterminated 

the Gujais who had given an asylum 
to him and his mother. The clan multiplied, and giadually 
occupied all the strong places of Merwaia, where they founded 
the villages of Jak, Shamgaih, Lulna, Hatun, Kukia, Kotloiana, 
Nal, and others They appear to have held the remaining 
biers in subjection, for they enumerate sixteen castes of Mers- 
who, they say, used to pay them one-fourth the produce of 
the sod and of all plundering expeditions. The clan now holds£ 
117 entne villages m Bedwai, besides portions of 53 and 16 entne v 
villages m Todgaih to the noitli of that tahsil, and including the 
pargana of Kotknana In Ajmei there aie 21 entne klidlsa and 
jagh villages helongmg to Chltas, and they are to he found m all 
the Ajmei Mei villages, except four. 

01 the suh-chvisions of this clan, hy far the most numerous 
and impoitant is that of the Meidts, a term which is geneially 
used as synonymous with a Muhammadan Mei, hut which is a 
patronymic denved from Meia, the common ancestor of the 
Katats and Goiats. Haiaj, giandson of Meia, a Chita m the 
leign of Auiangzeh, took service under the emperoi at Delhi. 
During a night of tenific ram he lemamed firm at his post as 
sentrv, with Ins shield over Ins head The empeior, to whom 
the mattei was reported, is lelated to have said “In the 
Marwar tongue they call a brave soldier Kdtd , let this man he 
liencefoith called Kata 55 Haiaj soon after became a convert to 
Islam, and is the piogemtoi of all the Kdtdt Meidts, a very large^ 
family, n ho hold 78 villages m Bednar, mcluchng all the pirn--' 


* ‘ Imi tbo «craml ‘cbanr (the noiie winch is supposed to hue readied Anhnl from tlic 

**1 V* i * tree) the Ch'ta* ire called and tht tint Bar ir from the splitting of the fig tree Both arc 
dcs evaded from unt stocL Ihe world has made this tnbo famous ” 
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cipal places in the north and east of the tahsil. Gora was brother 
of Haraj, and his descendants are Hmdus, and hold 21 Tillages 
An the centre and south-west of Bedwar, of which Kalinjar and 
Kabra are the chief. The Gorats spread southwards, and hay© 
occupied 13 Tillages in the north of Todgarh, 1 Tillage in Ajmer ; 
Makhopura belongs to them The Katats, the most pushing of 
all the Oliitas, spread northwards, and hold 9 of the 21 Chita 
Tillages in Ajmer. There they formed new gdts, of which the 
Bahadur Kkdni, generally called par excellence Chltas, is the 
principal Besides the klidlsa and jagir Tillages, four Tillages in 
Ajmer proper arc held by Kdtdts on lstrmrar tenure, viz , Nausar, 
Bajaosi, Ajaysar, and Kkarekhre The Tillages were given them 
by theMuglial emperors for the protection of .the city of Ajmer and 
the adjacent passes Sbamslier Khan, the istimrardar of Bajaosi, 
is the head of the Bahadur Kkdni family, and is styled Tiled! 
The chief men of Kdtdts and Gordts call tliemselves Thakurs ,* but 
m Beawar the chiefs of Hatiin, Chang, and Jak, who are Kdtdts, 
are called Kkdns. 

Of the remaining sub-divisions of Chltas, the most important 
are — the Lagct, who hold six Tillages m Bedwar, and the Nanset, 
who own the villages of Bargaon, Pdlrdn, Pkarkia, Mdnpura, and 
Hatlnbata m Ajmer, besides portions of several others The 
-^tlier (jots which may be mentioned are the Bajonya and Bedan- 
jydt — the former holding three villages m Bedwar, the latter hold- 
mg three villages m Ajmer — and the Bajnyat Borwdra, Biladiya, 
Pithrot, Balot, and Hdclot, who possess a village, or parts of seve- 
ral The other go Is live scattered throughout Merwara 

Anup, the brother of Ankal, settled m Todgarh and foimded 

the Bardr clan His descendants, less en- 
terpnzmg than the Chltas, have remamed 
in Merwara and are not to be found m Ajmer They hold eleven 

villages m Bedwar, the most important of which are Kahkankar, 
Saindra, Bhaelan, and Kkera Sangnotan , they occupy the whole of 
the south of the Todgarh tahsil, and own forty-eight entire villages. 
They are more unsophisticated, honest, and straightforwaid than 
the Chltas. They call themselves Bawat a petty title of 
nobility , and would be insulted by being called Mers The chief 
men are called Bao, and they have a multitude of Tikdis,^ of 
whom the principal are the Bao of Kukia and the Bao of Barar. 

. All' these Cliohan-Mmas, with the exception of the Kdtats, 
-<aie nominally Hindus. Katats and Gordts eat togethei, and 
Nothing is forbidden food to either A Chita will^ not marry a 
Chita, nor a Bardr a Barar; but a Chita seeks a Barar wife, and a 
Baidr seeks a Chita wife A Bardr woman who marries a Katat 
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or Musalmdn OMta is buried on her death ; a Kdtdt woman who 
marries a Barar is binned on her death The marriage ceremony 
in either case is peiformed by “ Phera,” the officiating Brahman k 
leadmg the bride and bridegroom seven tunes round a fire The 
Kdtdts of Ajmer are begmnmg to understand that they are Mu- 
hammadans, and have partially adopted some Musalmdn customs 
Thus, they have discaided the clhoti , winch is universally worn by 
then brethren in Merwara They sometimes mtermarry with 
other CMtas , but it is not the custom, nor looked on as the proper 
thmg to do The custom of “ Phera 55 under the guidance of a 
Brdliman is being abandoned in favor of the Nikd ceiemony in 
their mamages, and, under the influence of the Khadims and” 
other Muhammadans with whom they intermarry, they have 
begun to think they ought to keep their women secluded, though 
in Merwara the women woik m the fields 

The customs of the two clans, whether calling themselves 
Muhammadans or Hindus, are identical, a sonless widow letams 
possession of her husband’s pioperty till she manies again, or till 
her death She can mortgage in older to pay her husband’s debts, 
to discharge arrears of Government revenue, or to obtam funds 
foi the expenses of marrying her daughters Daughters do not 
inherit when there aie sons alive All sons mhent equally , but, 
in the event of tlieie being sons from two or moie wives, tlin 
piopeity is divided^? capita of the wives, and not per capita of tlnv 
sons This custom called Chunda-Bat, as opposed to Pagriwand' 
or Bhai-Bat, is umveisal among all the Merwara clans Theie 
is no distinction between ancestral and acquired propeity A 
relation of any age may be adopted , the nearest lelation has the 
first claim, and Ins children bom befoie Ins adoption succeed in 
the adopted family Sons by slave-gnls, who are numerous 
under the name of Dharmputr, get land to cultivate, but obtain 
no shaie m the inheritance, and cannot transfe 1 ’ the land. The 
custom of Hatha, or widow-man lage, prevails, and has been already 
described Much money is spent on funeral feasts 

Among the tribes which boast other than a Chohdn-Mina 

ancestor, the most important are the two 
l’ramnr ckns which claim, descent from Dhdrdndth 

Powdr or Pramar, who founded the city of Dhdrdndgar (said to 
have been 24 kos m cncumfercnce), inMarwar, befoie the Piamar 
Pvdjputs weie obliged to give way before the Ghelots and Baktois \ s 
Ti adit ion says that Bao Boliar, a descendant of Dhdrdndtli, carnc^ 
and settled at Hudhdna m the extreme south of the BedwfUy. 
paigana Piom this place lus descendants spread and founded tlie 
adjacent -ullages ol Bilidwas, Joudja, Balidr, Barkochidn, Bduat 
Mdl, Lusdni, now m the Bedwai talisil, and Akayjitgaih Haloi 
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and others in the Todgarh tahsil. The tribe is divided into six 
q6is~ Delat,Kalfit,Bodmg, Soya, Khey&t, Pokliariya, Of these, 

v. , n . j i, r^\ A o -fVvn -i»+oon wnmp. vilmo'Pfl 


village— KalatMn Khera, in Beawar; and the others hold no 
entire village m Merwara. The Belhts appear to have pushed the 
other members of the tribe out of Merwara, vrho thereupon settled, 
near Ajmer, and especially in the pargana of Pushkar. There are 
eleven villages m Ajmer held by this tribe, and they hold parts 01 
eight others The Dodmgs own Barla, Afaddrpura, and Gwan ; 
to the Boya elan belong the villages of Hokran and Guclli ; 
Khwdjpma and Kanakhera belong to Kheyats ; and the Pokhanya 
clan hold the villages of Pushkar, Ganakira, ISTaidla, and Naulakka. 
The men of this tribe like to he called B&wats, but are generally 
called Mers , the chief men are called Gameti. They are an 
industrious race, generally taller and better built tban tbe Choban- 
Mmas Katats will not‘give them daughters in marriage to this 
tribe, hut will take wives from them ; and they intermarry freely 
with Hindu Ohltas and Bar&rs, and the other Mer clans. Their 
customs are the same as those of the Chohan-Mmas. 

The second tribe which claims descent from Dharbnatli is that 


M of the Moti Bawats, w r lio inhabit the par- 

gana of Bhaelan, where they hold fourteen 
pillages They own two villages — Bathpur 1st, and Bhojpnr m 
Beawar — and only scattered representatives of the tribe are met- 
with hl Ajmer The pargana of Bhaelan is supposed to have been 
ongmally mhahited by Brahmans A descendant of Hharamith, 
Bolntas by name, came and lived at Bagmal as an ascetic in a 
cave m the hill now called M&kutji A banjara who was passmg 
through the hills with his wife, deserted her at this spot , she lived 
some time with the J ogi, and then, descending the hill, sought the 
protection of Hkemckand Brahman in Bamunhera, and in his 
nouse was delivered of twin sons, of whom one remained m 
Bhaelan, the other in Mar war. In the fifth generation, one 
Makut was horn who expelled the Brahmans Horn Bhaelan The 
nil w men w as the cradle of the race was named after him, and 
le is. still venerated by the .Motis A fair is held on the hill in 
ep ember, at which time the hero is believed to traverse the 
a r) V1 ^ a § es °f Bhaelan in the tw inklin g of an eye. 

Alter the sack of Chitor hy Ala-ud-dm Ghon, two brothers, 
c ^ Gheiot Bajputs of the Ghelot clan, fled to Borwa 

. _ ln ihe Saroth pargana, where they inter- 

married with Minas This tribe is divided into sixteen clans, of 
which the most impoitant are the Godat, Medrat, Bacilli i, Pmga, 
Bamyat, Lahr, Balot, and Dliankal. They hold eleven entire vil- 
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lages in all parts of Beawar, one Tillage (Kukar-kliera) m Todgarli, 
and are found in twenty-tliree other Tillages in Merwaia In 
Ajmer they own six Tillages, — Purbutpura, Ansan, Mayapui\_ 
Laclikmipur, Boraj, and Amha Massena They consider theny,. 
selTes Suiajbansi Rajputs, and call themselTes Rawats Like the 
tubes of Puai ongm, they mtermairy with Hmdu Ckohan-Minas 
Merdts will take wiTes from them, hut will not grre them their 
daugliteis m marriage 

The Bulaln caste holds four Tillages m Beawar, Jats and 
, Gujais hold ten, and Narsmgpuia and 

1 ‘ ! l ‘ Lungar-khera belong to Mahajans The 

remaining mhahitants of Meiwaia belong to a few scatteied clans 
who pass under the general designation of Mer, and who, as usual, 
claim to he descended fiom Rajputs, hut who hare no ydgd and 
no history The I* a tally at clan claims to he of the stock of the 
Bhatti Rdjputs of Jesalmer, and holds one Tillage, Bana Naga. 
The Chaurot claim tlie same descent, and own one Tillage, Kali- 
kankar Kishanpiu’a They are also found m Mohanpura m Ajmei 
The Bharsal clan hTe m the Tillage of Ramkhera Lhanar, and 
are to he met with m Kotia, Saidana, Bhowani-kliera, and Krslian- 
pura of Ajmer The Buck Mers inhabit Rajpur Buchan, and aie 
found m a couple of Tillages m Ajmei The Kharwdl Mers hTe 
in Nayanagar and Eathpui 2 nd , and the headman of the town oil 
Beawai is of this caste Mamnot, Selot, 'Banal, and Bana lira*; 
scattered m a few Tillages 

Social and i chgious customs — AlthoughtheMeis consider them- 
selTes Hindus, and aie geneially classed as such, yet they aie little 
fetteied with Brahmamcal rites and ceiemonies They eat tlnee 
times a day, maize and bailey hiead being their pnn&ipal food , hut 
they will eat the flesh of sheep, goats, cows, and buffaloes when it 
is procuiable ETen the Biahmans of Meiwaia will eat flesh , they 
ohseiwe no foims in the preparation of their food, and no piolubi- 
tion exists as to the use of spmtuous liquors Theie is a piOTCib 
“ Mcr aur Mor iinclie par rdzi haih” — Meis and peafowl loxe the 
heights, — and piobably from tins habit of hTmg in high places they 
are exceedingly indiffeient about waslimg They aie, m slioit, 
a Teiy duty lace In matteis of religion they do not Rouble 
tliemselrcs much with the orthodox diTimties of Bialimanism 
Small-pox is a gieat scourge of the country, and the chief deity 
worslupped is Mata, to whom a stone called sitla, daubed with 
led paint, is consecrated, and these stones aie to be met with onk 
all sides, chiefly under Jcheji a tiees, winch aie sacied to Mata < 
Alaji is a common deity , and the deified heroes Eeoji and 
Rdmdeoji also find noisliippeis Eeoji’s temple is atBaiSanaia 
01 Todgaih. Ramdeo is a Buldln heio who woiked nmaclcs, 
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and Ins priest is a Bulalii. The lulls of M&kutji and Goramji, the 
highest in Merwara, share in the veneration by the people, and this 
js probably a rehc of a pristine fetish worship, though now the 
hills have modem hero legends attached to them. The only 
important religious festival of Merwara is the annual fair held at 
Todgarh in the month of September m honor of Mata, called, 
from the name of the place, cc Piplaj Mata. 5 ’ Tradition says that 
the Mers used to sacrifice their first-horn sons to this goddess ; 
and it is still customary for those who have had a first son horn 
to them during the year, to bring a buffalo to the sacrifice The 
animals, after the touch of consecration by the priest before the 
shrine, used to he let loose, and the people, each armed with 
a lonfe or a sword, cut them alive into pieces. This barbarity 
continued till 1865, when, on the representation of Mr Robb, the 
missionary at Todgarh, it was put a stop to, and orders were 
issued that the animals should be first killed with a sword. 
Before the famine there were some forty or fifty animals yearly 
sacrificed, and in 1871 there were eighteen buffaloes thus offered to 
the goddess The officiating priest first strikes the animal on the 
neck with a long sword , it is then dragged away and cut into little 
pieces m a few minutes The festivals of the Hob and Dewali are 
kept m Meiwara. The chief national peculiarity of the celebration 

J f the Hob is the game called “ Ahera” on the first and last day 
f the festival The whole village turns out into the jungle, each 
man armed with two sticks, about a yard long, called pohlin ; 
opium and tobacco are provided by the headmen , and, having 
formed a line, the people commence beatmg for hares and deer, 
knocking them over by a general discharge of sticks as they start 
up A number of haies are killed m this way If the mahajans 
will pay — and the mahajans of Ajmer and Merwara, being Jams, 
are exceedingly tender of life — the people will not kill on the 
second day The festival of the Hob concludes with a game lik e 
“ touch in the ring.” The people consume a good deal of tobacco, 
but very bttle opium Tobaeco they carry in an oval wooden box 
called ghata , and the principal men append a long wooden 
handle to this box, which they always carry about with them. The 
handle signifies that all who ask will get tobacco. 

Religious tendency — It has been already mentioned that there 
is a distinctly visible tendency among the Merits socially to 
assimilate with the orthodox followers of Islam, and to abandon 
then ancient customs common to them with their non-Muham- 
"inadan brethren They have abjined the flesh of the wild-boar. 
They have begun to adopt fC Rika,” instead of the custom of 
“Pliera,” in then marriages. They have begun to keep their 
women secluded, audio mtermany with persons within degiees 
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prohibited by the ancient customs The tendency is without 
doubt destmed to fuither development till the old customs fall 
into entne disuse Among the Bawats of Todgarh also the 
tendency to adopt the social rules of Brahmanism as prevailing 
among surrounding Bajputs is clearly discernible, though the 
assimilation has not gone so far in this case as m the other 

In neither case are theie any religious feelings concerned, 
the question is simply one of greater respectability Under the 
influence of the headmen of Todgarh, the Bawats m 1874 
entered mto an agreement to abstain fiom the flesh of lane and 
buffaloes, and to excommunicate all transgressors In that year for 
the first tune they took no part in the dismemberment of the 
buffaloes sacufied to Math, leaving the work to be done by Birds 
and Bulahis It is safe to pi edict that, m course of time, the 
whole of Merwara will become either Brahmamzed or absorbed m 
the orthodox lehgion of Islam Beyond this tendency to social 
assimilation, there is haidly any religious movement visible 
Bepresentatives of many cunous Hindu sects are found in the 
distinct , but the head-quarters of these sects are not m Ajmer 
itself. 

The Land. 

Agriculture — The agricultural statistics here given are taken 
from the settlement report of 1874, and the statement on nexf 
page shows the acreage m the kh&lsa villages of the vanous crop* 
on the ground during the year 1872-73 when the district was 
under settlement The chief crops are barley and jow&r, which 
occupy respectively 20 and 17 per cent of the crop area. Til 
and b&jra occupy 9 and 8 per cent respectively , and after these, 
at that eonsideiable interval, come cotton with 8,219 acres, and 
gram with 9,543 The cultivation of sugarcane is confined m 
Ajmer to the Pushkar valley, where it is grown without irrigation, 
and where a crop is taken for three consecutive yeais without 
re-sowing In the jagir villages of this circle Bs 10 per acre is the 
regular rent paid for sugarcane land The cultivation of melons 
is almost exclusively the occupation of a particular caste called 
Ears, and is chiefly earned on in the sandy beds of nalas The 
Kirs do not pay more than Bs 2 a bfglia, or Bs 5 pei acre , and 
in Beawar the rate is generally Be 1 per bigha Poppy is not 
made into opium in the Ajmer district, but sold in the form of 
poppy-heads In Beawar and Todgarh the juice is extracted n^ 
the usual toilsome manner by a number of incisions on theHaead 
of the plant The raw juice, called dudh (literally, “ milk’O’ 
is either sold on the spot to banyas, or earned by the people 
themselves to Pah, wheie it is manufactured mto opium Neaily 
the whole of the opium pioduce may be consideied an expoit 
trade. 



Acreage of different oops intktTKhalsa villages duimg 1872-73 
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Jowai is grown almost entirely on baiani land, and is a very 
diffeient ciop fiom tlie jowai of tlie North-Western Provinces, 
ivlieie it is often giown on manuied land Here, it is stunted^ 
being seldom more than fire feet in beigbt., tbe stalks tlnn, and 
tbe beads small Bajia m Ajmei gives mncb tbe same outturn 
as jowai, and is very mfenoi to tbe bajia of Marwar Maize is 
giown m land nngated fiom wells and tanks, and undei tbe tanks 
is a veiy piecanous ciop, as m yeais of heavy ram it is often 
entnely di owned Bailey is giown m chain, talabi, and abi lands, 
and tbe pioduce varies consideiably, fiom twenty maunds an acre 
to two or tlnee Tbe value of straw and bbusa m tbe district is 
almost no min al Tbeie are no laige towns to cause a demand 
for tins pioduce, and what is sold m tbe towns is brought in on 
men’s beads from tbe adjacent villages and sold at about four annas 
a bundle, without being weighed, and the rate does not more than 
covei the wages of tbe cameis In tbe villages, straw and bbusa 
aie wasted , giass-lands aie abundant m eveiy village, and glass 
is legulaily cut m most villages Tbe cattle thrive bettei on it 
than on tbe less nutntious bbusa, and, as long as tbe people have 
glass, they do not use bbusa at all 

Tbe following table shows tbe classified cultivated and 
uncultivated area of thekhalsa villages of Ajmer and of tbe jaglr 
estates and of Meiwaia, according to tbe settlement survey 
of 1874 — / 
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Tbe aiea of tbe istimiar estates is 1,271 4.69 square miles ac- 
cording to tbe topogiaplncal survey completed in 1875 , tbe culti- 
vated aiea of these estates by same measurement was 6-13 squai^i 
miles Iso detail is available of tbe cultivated aiea, as these 
estates weie not measmed in the revenue settlement oi 1874 , c o ( 
that the statistics as far as tbe whole distiict is concerned nicj 
detective It will be obseived that the cultivated aiea of tli / 
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kli&lsa is classified into — chain, or land irrigated from wells; 
tatebi, or land irrigated from tanks, din, or land m tlie beds 
--of tanks , and barani, or nnirrigated land The classification of 
soils is unknown to the people. In the dbi area is also included, 
the fields known m Merwara as “ paraband ” These are terraced 
fields in the hilly portion of the district which are supported by a 
wall of dry stones. In some cases the wall is substantial, and 
retains water to moisten the soil, but in general it merely prevents 
the field bemg washed away. Where it is substantial and acts 
as a dam, the fields under it have been classified as dbi The 
cultivated area of Ajmer and of Beawar is practically stationary 
since last settlement, m the year 1849-50, nor has there been 
more than a nominal increase m navigation. The irrigated area of 
Ajmer was formerly 28 per cent of the cultivated area , it is now 
25 . the irrigated area of Bedwar was formerly 84 per cent , it is 
now 38. In Todgarh there is a slight increase in the irrigated 
area It was formerly 50 per cent , it is now 52. Ajmer has 25 
per cent, of irrigation, Merwara 40 per cent. The manured area 
of Ajmer is 11 per cent , of Merwara 16 per cent , of the 
cultivated area In Ajmer there is 26 per cent of rabi crops , m 
Merwara, 49 Twenty-five cart-loads, or 200 maunds of manure, 
is the regular amount put on talabi land Chahi land is a little 
' more highly manured when possible Abi and barani lands are 
not manured. In Ajmer the deposit m the beds of tanks is used 
as manure 

The domestic animals in the district are small and weak In 
the khdlsa villages of Ajmer there were m 1874 18,320 plough- 
bullocks, 108,370 cattle of all other sorts, including sheep and 
goats, and 8,420 ploughs In Merwara 19,752 plough-bullocks, 
148,641 cattle of other sorts, and 9,833 ploughs In spite of the 
famine, cattle have considerably increased smce 1850, especially 
m Merwara, where, at the settlement of 1851, there were 16,571 
plough-bullocks, 73,857 cattle of other kinds, and 8,361 ploughs , 
m Ajmer there were 14,243 ploughs. But these statistics were 
taken after the disastrous year 1848, in which it was calculated 
that two-fifths of the cattle perished There are 4,283 wells 
worked in the Ajmer district, as against 4,042 in 1849. The 
average amount ungated is 4| acres per well. In Beawar there 
are 1,995 wells working, as against 1,457 at the tune of Colonel 
Dixon’s settlement, giving an average of 3f- acres per well In 
_ Todgarh there are 5,771 wells in use, as agamst 4,052 at last 
settlement, giving an average of only TJ acre per well It may 
be interesting to compare the statistics of agricultural wealth m 
Ajmer with those collected at the settlements of Mr Middleton 
’ m 1826, and of Mr. Edmonstone m 1836. In Mr. Middleton’s 
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time, 1,850 wells were recorded, and 8,678 ploughs Ten year; 
latei, and aftei the famine of 1888-34, Mr Edmonstone fount 
3,185 ploughs and 1,575 wells. 

Revenue Statistics — The following statement shows the ntimbe: 
of estates upon the rent-roll of the district, their total land-reyen ne 
and the total number of registei ed co-parceners according to tin 
settlement records of 1874 The numbei of piopnetors is not giyei 
m Colonel Dixon’s records 


1835 36 


70 

81 

257 


| Es 

11,67,288 
'1,29 872 
1,09,842 
2,389 
1,601 
427 


The number of lstinnar estates lecorded by Mr Cavendish is 7l\ 
Nominally there are 76, but m leality, counting the estates 
which belong to a single owner as one, there are 66 estates paying 
levenue to Government Besides these, 27 separate estates do 
not pay revenue chrect to Government, but pay thiough the estates 
to winch they aie suboidmate The large mcieasem the numbei 
of khdlsa estates since last settlement is owing to the sepaiation 
of hamlets fiom their parent milages , only five villages — those 
leceived fiom Gwalior m 1860 — have been added to the chstiict 
since the commencement of Butish rule 

The land-ievenue of Aj mer-Mci wai a after the settlement 
of 1874 stands as follows — 
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In tlie istimrar revenue is not included Es 10,000 paid by the 
Eaja of Shahpura, who is considered a tributary prince Of tbe 
remaining revenue, Es 55,482 is water-revenue of tbe tanks, and 
will not be collected in years when tbe tanks remain empty Tbe 
land-revenue collected from tbe villages of Marwar and Mewar- 
Merwara is not borne” on tbe rent-roll. Tbe receipts are paid into 
tbe personal ledger, and credited periodically to tbe estates con- 
cerned, subject to deduction on account of costs of manage- 
ment. 

One of tbe main characteristics of tbe revision of settlement 
in 1874 is tbe division of tbe land-revenue assessable on lands irri- 
gated from tanks, mto two parts — soil-revenue and water-revenue. 
Tbe soil-revenue will be paid each year, but tbe water-revenue is 
dependent on actual irrigation from tbe tank Tbe question of 
assessment of water-revenue is one wbicb abounds m difficulties 
owing to tbe varying capacity of tbe tanks Tbe largest t anks , 
wben full, will migate both harvests, and tbe people can obtain 
from them as much water as they like. Tbe smallest tanks in 
tbe most favorable years contain water sufficient only for a very 
inadequate irrigation of tbe kbarlf, and if tbe rams are too heavy, 
tbe kliarif is drowned. [No single rate can be found which will be 
an equitable assessment on all tbe land measured as talabi Tbe 
resettlement officer, therefore, first classified tbe tanks themselves 
rand fixed rates for each class Tbe question then arose as to tbe 
system under wbicb tbe water-revenue, amounting in tbe whole 
district to Es 55,432, should be collected It bad been proposed 
to contour tbe tanks and fix a gauge winch would show tbe supply 
of each season, and to charge for tbe water by tbe cubic foot, 
leaving tbe distribution to the village community This would 
perhaps be tbe most perfect system ; but tbe task of contouring 
all tbe tanks in tbe district would require a staff of engineers for 
several years It bad been suggested to form tbe tanks mto zones 

of rainfall, and to give tbe Chief Commissioner authority to allow 
remissions of water-revenue wben tbe rainfall of any zone, as 
measiued at an appomted station within it, fell below a certain 
number of inches. But tbe extreme partiahty of the rainfall 
frustrated this scheme ; it will often be raining heavily on one 
side of a bill, while tbe other will be perfectly dry and wben tbe 
rainfall depends, now on tbe eastern and now on tbe western 
monsoon, no zones can be formed, besides which, tbe filling of tbe 
_ tanks depends on a burst of ram of three or four inches at a time : 
wben tbe rams aie bgbt, no water 'finds its way mto tbe tanks, 
though tbe rain-gauges may indicate an aveiage fall. Moreover, 
much depends on tbe tune of tbe fall If tbe fall is early in tbe 
year, tbe water may ' evaporate before it is reqimed ior labi 
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irrigation There seemed no alternative, therefore, except that of 
a nn ually e xaminin g the area irrigated from each tank 

The system adopted is to assess a lump sum founded on the- 
capacity of the tank This lump sum is to he made good from 
the fields actually irrigated each year, unless its incidence on the 
irrigated area exceeds a ceitam fixed maximum or falls "below a 
ceitain fixed minimum Thus, m the case of Dilwara tank, there 
weie 241 acres measured as talabi The water-revenue of the 
village was assessed at Es 1,068, being at the rate of Es 4-6 per 
acie on the irrigated area, as this aiea appeared to represent the 
full capacity of the tank as it now exists, and the late and the 
resulting assessment seemed fair and reasonable. It was provided 
in the "railage engagement that this sum, Es 1,068, should be 
made good yeaily by the irrigated fields, except when its incidence 
on the irrigated area exceeded Es 5, when the actual irrigated aiea 
should be assessed at Es 5, and the balance remitted 

It was pioxided further that, when the incidence of the 
assessed water-revenue fell below Es 8-12, the actually irrigated 
area should be assessed at Es 8-12, and the excess credited to 
Government As long as the ma gated area fluctuates between 
213 and 289 acies, the levenue is unchanged, though the watei- 
rate vanes each year As soon as the incidence of the assessment 
shows pressure, the pressure is relieved, and if the existing tank ipr 
extended, or by gi eater economy in the use of water the irrnj 
gated aiea is enlarged. Government will reap a benefit during the 
term of settlement The advantages of the system seem to be— 
Eirst — A ceitam amount of stability is seemed for the water- 
levenue, for, m all oidmary years, there will be neither remissions 
nor enhancements Secondly — "When water is scarce, it may 

safely be presumed that those who get it can make laigei profits 
out of it than they can when it is plentiful In such years they 
pay a higliei price for the water On the other hand, when water 
is plentiful and cheap, those who get it pay less than the assessed 
rate In no case does any man who does not get water, pay any- 
thing Thirdly — It is the mteiest of the headmen and of each 
land-owner within the minimum, that is, m all oichnaiy yeais, to 
economize and spiead the watei, for each man’s revenue is lightened 
theieby, while, for the same leason, it is the mteiest of each to 
bung within the nngated area all land actually irrigated, and to 
pi event any one of their number from defiauding Government 
The other souices of imperial revenue are excise on spmtsaml 
drugs, assessed taxes, stamps, and law and justice The customs 
duties, as has been aheady mentioned, weie abolished m A T> 1869, 
and no local levenue is denred from salt, as its manufacture m 
pans has been discontinued by oidci 
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\ "lie abkari revenue produced in 1877-78 Rs. 44,599. The 
farm of drugs, including opium, produced Its 5,416 , and the 
^ J-olm of tlie excise on spirits Rs 38,887, the balance bemg fin es 
and forfeitures. There were in 1877-78 168 shops for the retail 
sale of liquor in the district, and the number of sanctioned 
stills was 154. The talukdars who are entitled to precedence 
among their brethren, fourteen m number, are allowed the 
privilege of keeping private stills The receipts under the head 
of V ; mps include non-judicial stamps, judicial stamps, duty on 
unstamped paper, deficit duty, and fines and penalties connected 
with non- judicial stamps In 1871-72 the proceeds were 
Rs 84,786, in 1872-73 Rs. 1,16,834, m 1873-74 Rs 1,35,419 
Law and justice include fines, the net proceeds of jail manu- 
factures, and registration-fees In 1873-74 they amounted to 
Rs. 25,776. The receipts m 1877-78 under the head of stamps 
were Rs. 1,44,292, * and of law and justice Rs. 23,136 

The normal expenditure on civil administration is about two 
and a quarter lakhs less than the net revenue of the district The 
statement on next page shows the details of revenue and expendi- 
ture for the year 1877-78. 


Statement V, 42 — (Finance I) tor 1S77-78 

Statement of Itcicnnc and Expenditure of the Ajmer and Merioai a Districts for the year 1877-78 
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Trade. 

( Trades and Manufactures . — The city of Ajmer was in ancient 
times an entrepot for the trade between Bombay and Upper 
India, and a factory was established here in the early years 
of the East India Company, subordinate to that of Surat. The 
position of the district must always render it a mart for Rajputana 
for. the produce of Upper India and of the Bombay Presidency, 
including European goods ; but the province itself has no manu- 
factures, and produces but little m excess of its own consump- 
tion. What import and export trade there is, is almost entnely a 
transit trade, and an import trade can only exist m proportion 
as the province has something to offer in exchange. 

The transit trade of the district is carried by camels and 
banjara bullocks, and, till the year 1869, was much hampered by 
customs and duties There were, a transit duty, an export duty, 
town-duties, and a tax called M&pd. During the last years of the 
Maratha rule the customs were farmed for Rs 31,000, and the 
taxes were retained in then integrity by Mr. Wilder. Mapa was 
the most vexatious tax, and was a duty levied on the sale of every 
article in every village Originally it was levied at the rate of 
Re. 1-6 per cent, from persons not residing in the place m which 
the articles were sold, so that the every-day transactions between 
She inhabitants of the same place were exempt, and the burden 
fell on what may be called the external trade o± the village. The 
chief innovation introduced by Mr, Wilder was to levy the transit 
duty on the maund, instead of on the bullock or camel load as 
had before been customary; but his successor, Mr. Cavendish, 
introduced other provisions which still further fettered trade He 
extended the Mapd tax to all towns as well as villages, and to the 
transactions between the inhabitants of the same place, and raised 
the rate to Rs. 2-6 per cent. He established a new duty in the 
towns of Ajmer and Kekn on the sale of sugar, tobacco, rice, and * 
ghi, and for the transit trade introduced a system of raiodnas 
vhicli fell with unmitigated severity on all but the richer merchants. 

No goods were allowed to enter the . district without a pass, 
md all merchants were required to file a petition to take out 
he pass, and again, on the arrival of the goods within the 
necincts of the district, or at the city of Ajmer, to subject them to 
Examination and weighment, and thus prove their exact identity 
vith the species and quantity mentioned in the raiodna. In order 
>9 prevent their goods being stopped on the frontier, the mercantile 
irrns at Ajmer were obliged to obtain from then correspondents 
irevious information of any despatches of goods, particulaiizing 
wery article, and then a pass had to be procured and sent to 

H 
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meet the goods on tlie frontiei On the leeominendalion of a 
committee m 1830, Goyeinment abolished tins system, and 
lestucted tlie customs taxes to a transit duty to be levied once foi 
all on tlie linpoit of foreign goods into tlie distuct, whether 
intended for domestic consumption or re-expoitation To avoid 
vexatious mquiiies, tlie tax was dnectcd to be taken on tbc bullock 
01 camel load at a fixed sum 

These outers do not appear to have been acted on, for many of 
the old abuses seem to have been as rife as evei m 1859, when the 
Deputy Comimssionei complained that, if a eultivatoi m a village 
a mile fiom Ajmer wished to sell a seer of glu in the city, he had 
to piocuie a pass fiom the customs agent m lus village, stating 
Ins name and abode, and specifying the goods taken for sale On 
aruval at the town, he was obliged to have his goods exammed 
again to see if they agieed noth the pass, and export duty was still 
levied In 1860 Goveinmcnt sanctioned other reforms, all m the 
dnection of the oideis of 1836 Expoit duties were abohslied and 
the customs-tax 1 emitted on eighteen ai tides, while the duty on 
seventeen ai tides was considerably l educed The whole distuct 
was consolidated into one cncle, wheieby the separate duties 
formeily levied m Mcrwara and tlie pargana of Sawar ceased By 
these ref onus the dutiable articles weie 1 educed to tlnity-seven, 
of which the duties on cotton, gin, salt, tobacco, cloths, blankets, - 
and opium chiefly affected the produce of the distuct The revenue 
fiom the customs befoie 1860 aveiaged about one lakh, and from 
that year till 1868 averaged about Its 1,12,000 In 1869 
customs weie entncly abohslied, and all trade is now free as far as 
Ajmer is concerned 

Them is a suitable bonded waiehouse in Ajmer at the 
lailwny station In Beawar also thcie is a good bonded waie- 
house 

The import trade of Ajmer city was estnnated for the 
year 1877-78 at Bs 27,80,911, of which sugar and cloth of all 
kinds weie the chief items Eiuopean cloth was estimated at 
Bs 5,62,000, of which about half was rc-expoi ted Country cloth 
nndsugai vcic estimated at Bs 1,21,705 and Bs 5,52,337 respect- 
ively Much of the sugar is le-expoi ted to Marwai and Men ar It 
comes almost entnely from Boliilkliand and the Punjab. Ilaidly 
any sugai was giown m Bajputana, and tins trade before the open- 
in g of the railway employed large diovesof camels winch returned 
empty to Sambhar, about fifty miles, and thence took letmn -loads 
or salt for Uppci India A laige poition of the Mcwar traded 
now earned dnect to Beawar, and the goods aie not unloaded 
at Ajmei The expoit tiade of Ajmei city was estimated for 
1877-78 at Bs 2,89,593. 
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The new town oi Bean ar is rapidly absoihing the greater pait, 
of the trade oi the district, and is becoming the exclusive cutic- 
pot oi the cotton trade. The camels "which brought down sugar 
from llissnr for ilewar were laden with cotton at Beau ar and des- 
patched to Ahmadabud, whence they returned withEuiopcan cloth, 
cocoannts, and other ai tides oi minor importance. The cotton 
is packed in loose bales of about three maunds weight each, and 
two ol those ionn a camcl-load. It appai cully does not pay to 
press the cotton, for, though there are two piosso& niBeiiwar (one 
belonging to the lmmicipality), they arc hardly, li ever, used The 
■value of the cotton exported in 1S77-7S, as nearly as can hcaseer- 
tained iiom the merchants, was about Its 5,71,320, and, ol this 
amount, a large portion is stated to he the produce of Mewar 
Thcic is also an export trade of giain m most years irom Mewnr to 
iMaiwar which passes tlnough Boa war. jUarwav, however, is too 
pool to mipoit accoidmg to its needs, and, in ycnis oi famine, the 
people ha\e no other resource hut to emigrate to moie iavored 
countries The exports of Bedwar were estimated at Its. 10,13,407, 
the nnpoits at its 22,02,010. 

It is difficult to form even an approximate estimate of the 
value oi the exports fiom the district itself The istimrar estates 
have only been measured by the Topographical Survey, and there 
gre no leliablc leturns ol the crops grown m this portion of the 
Ajmer distiict The export s consist of giain, cotton, and opium 
"Without leturns of the area under gram-ciops in the istimrar 
estates, which in area exceed one-half of the Ajmer district, it is 
impossible to calculate how much more giam is produced in aver- 
age yeais than is neccssaiy to supply local consumption In 
the longitude of Ajmer the harvests aie so precarious that the 
gram-tiadc obsenes no fixed loutc Some estimate, however, 
may he given for cotton and opium. The area measured under 
cotton at the settlement of 1S74 in the klidlsa villages of Ajmer- 
Merwaia was 8,219 acres, and the estimated pioducc of the crop 
w r as 31,CG3 maunds of uncleancd cotton Allowing 2 seers per 
head for local consumption, the annual amount retained at home 
by tlic inhabitants oi tlie klidlsa villages w r as G,7S5 maunds, leav- 
ing a surplus to he exported of 2G,57G maunds, the value of wdnch 
was Its 1,29,400. Cotton is largely grown in the istimrar estates, 
the soil oi wlncli is muck moie suited for it than that of the 
klidlsa, and adding the jdgir villages, the value of the cxpoifc 
trade oi tins staple may be set down at upwards of 3| lakhs, oi the 
“amount at winch it ivas estimated in tlic trade returns ol Bed war 

Theareamcasurcdundcr poppy m tlic khdlsa vdlages of Ajmci- 
Mcrwara w r as 2,Si§>'acrcs, and tlic ciop valued at Its 1,39,283 
Almost the whole ol this w r as formerly cxpoitcd to Tallin Marwar, 
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but since opium scales were started in 1877 in Ajmer, it has gone 
to Beawar to be expoited to Bombay and China Of the whole 
area under crop, 2,229 acres were m the Todgarh tahsil. There 
is comparatively little opium grown in the istimrar estates, and 
the value of the expoit may be assumed at a lakh and a half 

Ajmer possesses no manufactures deserving of special mention. 
, „ „ with the exception of the (now unused) salt- 

Manufactures p ? mi t i 

pan of Bamsar pargana The salt, winch 
m years of heavy ram exudes abundantly from the soil, was scraped 
up and tin own into large pans, where it was dissolved in water The 
water was allowed to lun off mto a lower pan, where it evaporated 
There is a separate caste called Kharol who were engaged m this 
manufacture but during the dry years of famme of 1868-69 the 
salt did not exude , the Kharols, who have no land, nearly all 
died , and the manufacture was ordered to be stopped under the 
impression that it deteriorated the soil 

Towns. 

Chief toim , Ajmer — Ajmer had a population of 31,583 accord- 
ing to the census of 1876, and is the largest town m the district 
It is built on the lower slope of the Taragarh hill, is sunounded 
by a stone wall, and possesses five gateways The town is well 
built, with some wide and open streets, and several fine houses; 
About one-thud of the population is Muha mm adan — nearly ail 
Kliaclims of the shrine of Mueiyyin-ud-din Chisti The town 
was formed mto a mumcipahty under Act VI of 1868, and the 
income in 1876 was Its 57,966 ; of this sum. Its. 51,712 were 
due to octioi, and Its 6,251 to minor sources, viz., nazul 
gaidens, &c 

Ajmer is the residence of the heads of several important fi rms 
geths of Beths who have establishments through- 

out Rajputana and m other parts of India 
where they carry on a tiade m grain, cotton, and opium In 
Ajmer, their chief, almost then sole, occupation is that of banking 
business proper, and is confined to the sale and purchase of 
hunch's, especially hundls for the payment of tribute due by 
N ative States Then money-lending business has much diminished 
within the last few yeais, owing to the istimrdrdars, who were 
then principal constituents, havmgbeen prevented from bonowmg, 
and to the action of the courts m giving deciees with piotracted 
instalments. The Seths complain that this proceduie of the 
coiuts has rendered the village banyas indiffeient about payn% 
thcii debts when due, and the Seths find the leturn of their 
money so slow as to lender it no longci piohtablc to lend 
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Water-supply 


The original town of Ajmer was built inside the valley through 
, winch the road leads to Taragarh, and 

- n ur ° this place, known as Indiirkot, is still the 

"residence of a number of Musalm&n families — Sheikhs, Pathans, 
and Sayyids. ‘ These people state that they are the descendants of 
the soldiers who came to Ajmer in the time of Shahab-ud-dm, and 
are a peculiarly dark race ; they own no land, and get a livelihood 
chiefly by farming the gardens around Ajmer. The old baoris, 
or reservoirs, and the temple to be hereafter described, are almost 
the sole relics of the ancient town. 

The city is for the most part dependent for its water-suiiply 

on the Anasagar lake, from which two 
masonry channels, with openings at inter- 
vals, pass underground — one through the city, and the other just 
outside it The latter fills a handsome reservoir built by Colonel 
Dixon and called the “Madar Kund 55 No attempt has as yet 
been made to filter the water of the lake, which is often in a very 
impure state. The people on the south side of the city generally 
use the water of the j hair a, which is a deep cleft in the rocks at 
the base of the Taragarh lull, and filled by a never-failing spring, 
though surface-water is also conducted into it There is a similar 
natural spring on the Naslrabad side of the city winch was opened 
_ nut by Colonel Dixon, and is known as the digi The water m both 
these reservoirs is said by the people to possess a high specific 
gravity owing to the strata of lead through which it passes There 
are very few good wells about the town, and there aie none within 
the walls. What w r ells there are, are fed by percolation from the lake. 

The chief objects of interest are the dargah, the Arkai-dm-ka- 
Masjid, the fort of Taragarh, and the fort of Ajmer. 

The dargah is an object of veneration and pilgrimage to all 
. religions and sects. The emperor Akbar 
made a pilgrimage on foot to tins tomb, 
and the banyas of the dargah bazdr daily lay their keys on the 
steps of the slmne befoie opening then shops Khwaja Mueiyym- 
ud-din Clusti, the saint known as Khwaja Sahib, is said to 
have died in the year 1235 A D , at the age of ninety-seven, 
and to have come to Ajmer at the age of fifty-two, shortly 
before the invasion of India by Shabab-ud-cbm. Many marvels 
are related of him in the Akhb&r-uLAJcJiyar and other works, 
and it is difficult to extract the historical facts of Ins career 
from the mass of romantic legends which have gathered round his 
'"Barne. It was at Medina that a voice came from the tomb of the 
Prophet calling for Mueiyym-ud-din, and directing him to go to 
Ajmer and conveit the infidels. He obeyed the call ; and, on his 
amval at Ajmei, lested on the spot now known as the Kangara 


Tlie Darg&li 
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Mcisjtcl, in tlie dargali, wlieie at tlie time tlic king’s camels ivcie 
tctlieiecl Biom this he was ejected, and went and took up his 
abode on the hill which overlooks the Anasagar, the mai gm of which 
lake lie found covcied with idol temples The ldolators, emaged 
at the slaughtei of kids by the Mnsalmans, conspired to massacre 
them, but on co inin g m sight of the Khwaja, they lemamed looted 
to the spot, and though they tried to ejaculate Ham > Bam ' could 
only aiticulatc Rahim ' Rahim 1 In vain did the ldolators, led by 
the" great soiceier Ajipal, andtliedcote Shadideo, renew then attacks 
They weie defeated on every occasion, and finally begged foigivencss 
of the Khwaja, and invited him to come and take up his abode in 
the town lie consequently chose the site of the present dargali 
Shadideo and Ajipal became Muslims , but the Itaja refused to be 
peisuaded in spite of the mnacles, and it was owing to a dream m 
Klioiasan, in which he saw the Khwaja calling to lum to come 
ovci to India and help him, that Shahab-ud-dm was induced to 
march into Ilmdustdn and complete the nun of the infidel king 
The. Khwaja was twice marned , Ins eldest lineal descendant, 
called the Dewanji, is the spiritual head of the shrine All 
descendants of the Khwaja enjoy great consideration throughout 
India The Nizam of Haidaiabad, they say, will not sit m their 
picscnce, and the Maharajas of Jaipui, Gwahoi, and Jodhpur place 
them on a seat with, themselves 

The dai gains built on the southern side of the city adjoining 
the city -wall which luns at the foot of the Taragaili lull The 
lcsidcncc of the dewan is to the east of the shnne, and west of it 
is a quaitei of the city appiopnatcd to the Kliadims or seivitois of 
the daigah The fiist object on enteimg at the mam gate is the 
Raubot- kh ana, contaimn g two huge diums which weie presented by 
Akbar altci the captuic of Clntoi, and just beyond this, is a high 
aichcd gateway tastelessly decoiated that flaring colois, and with 
staiis to the top Heie is tieasuied a gong, also poition of the 
spoils of Clntoi, which is beaten sixty-loui tunes m the twenty-four 
liouis To the light of this aicli is a spacious courtyaid wheic the 
JUahJd is held, and. furtliei on, a laigc mosque built by Akbai, now 
partially in nuns Proceeding towaids the holier pait ol the shnne, 
called the JBlutar-lca-dstdnci , the visitor sees, on the light, a white 
maiblo mosque built by Shalijehan, still as peifcct and ficsh as on 
the day it was finished On the left is the tomb of the saint, with 
the tombs of his two wives on the noith side, and tlie tombs of lus 
daughter, Hafiz Jamal, and of Clnmm Begum, said to have been a 
daughter of Shalijehan, on the south The tomb of the Khwaja is A 
squaic-domed building with two enhances, one closed by a pair ol 
sandalwood doors, pait of the spoils of Clntoi, and the otliei spaimcd 
by a silver aicli picsentcd by Sinai Jai Smgh ol Jaipur. 
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Prom ihe first to the sixth clay of the month of Bajab in each 
year, a religious festival called TJrs Mela is held at the dargah The 
festival lasts six days, for it is uncertain on what day the saint died. 
The proceedings consist for the most part of recitations of Pcisian 
poetry of the Sufi school, at an assembly called the Mahjil, These 
recitations arc kept up till 3 o’clock in the morning, by which time 
many pilgiinis arc m the ecstatic devotional state technical] y known 
as 1 Idlat One peculiar custom of this festival may he mentioned. 

There arc two large chaldrons inside the dargah enclosure, one twice 
the size' of the other, which are known as the great and little deg. 
Pilgrims to the shrine according to their ability or generosity propose 
to offer a deg The smallest amount which can be givenf or thelarge 
deg is SO maunds of rice, 2S maunds of gin, 35 of sugar, and 15 of 
almonds and raisins, besides saffron and other spices , and the mini- 
mum cost is Its 1,000 The larger the proportion of spices, sugar, 
and fruit, the greater is the glory of the donor. About 1810 
the Nazir Ilnuis of Jodhpur offered a deg which cost Bs 2,500, 
and its sweet savour is still redolent m the precincts of the dargah 
The donor of the large deg, besides the actual cost of its contents, 
has to pay about Bs 200 as presents to the officials of the shrine, 
and as oh ermgs at the tomb. The small deg costs exactly half the 
large one 

_ When tins gigantic rice-pudding is cooked, it is “ looted ” m a 
state of boiling heat Eight earthen pots of the nnxtuie are first 
set apart for the foreign pilgrims, and it is the hereditary privilege 
of the people of Indurkot and of the memals of the dargah to 
despoil the chaldron of the remainder of its contents After the 
recitation of the FdtJna, one Indurkoti seizes a large iron ladle, 
and, mounting the platform of the deg, ladles away vigorously. 
All the men who take part m this hereditary privilege are swad- 
dled up to the eyes in cloths to avoid the effect of the scalding 
fluid Each takes a ladleful of the stuff m the skirt of his coat, 
and not uncommonly finds the heat so overpowering that he is 
obliged to drop it When the chaldron is nearly empty, all the 
Indurkoti s tumble in together and scrape it clean There is a 
story that Imdad Khan, a Besaldar of J odhpur, wished on one 
occasion to make a fair and equable division to all, and partially 
accomplished his object , but, on his return fiom the festival, he was 
stnckch by a bullet dnected by an unseen, if not supernatural, 
hand, and died Theie is no doubt that the custom of “ looting ” 
the deg is very ancient, though no account of its origin can be 
"given It is generally counted among the miracles of the samt 
that no lives have ever been lost on these occasions, though burns 
aic fiequent The ncc is bought by mahajans and others, and 
most castes will cat it The number of pilgrims at this festival 
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is estimated at 20,000, but no buying or selling is done except 
tliat of pedlars’ wares. 

Erom an antiquarian point of view, the most interesting sight 

The " Arku dm ka jhofi- in Ajmer is the masjid m the old town which 
P ra ” is known as the “ Arhai- din-ka- Jhoiipi a,’ 5 

or the shed of two and a half days. Various accounts of the 
origin of this name hare been given , the most probable perhaps, 
or at least the only one which does not rest on a supernatural 
basis, is that Kutb-ud-dm or Altamsh, on visiting Ajmer, 
passed the temple on his way to Taragarh and enjoined that, by 
lus return m two and a half days, it should be ready as a place for 
his devotions Aecoidmgly, by the appointed time it was trans- 
formed into a Muhammadan mosque General C unnin gham, in 
the second volume of the reports of the Archaeological Survey, 
pages 258 to 268, has descnbed this building in detail, and 
the following remarks are taken from his report — Like the 
great Kutb Masjid at Delhi, the Ajmer mosque was built of the 
spoils of many Hindu temples which were thrown down by the 
bigotry of the conquerors The signs of rearrangement in the 
pillars aie not so striking as in those of the Kutb mosque, but they 
are equally numerous and conclusive, and it is ceitam that the 
pillais did not belong to a Jam temple, as there are many four- 
armed figures sculptiued oil them. 

The Ajmer mosque is the finest and largest specimen of tl’ie 
early Muhammadan mosque that now exists It consists of a 
quadiangle cloisteied on all four sides with a lofty screen- wall of 
seven pointed arches, forming a magnificent front to the western 
side The side-cloisteis are mostly ruined, but the whole of the 
seven noble arches of the screen- wall, and the greater part of the 
pillaied cloisters behind them, are still standing. The name of 
Altamsh may be read on the lower belt of writing on one of the 
minarets winch surmount the screen-wall, and this is sufficient to 
show that the mosque must have been completed during the reign 
of Altamsh, or between A D 1211 and 1236 It is thus of the 
same age as the Kutb mosque at Delhi, and General Cunningham 
is inclined to believe that the two mosques were designed by the 
same architect, and that even the same masons may possibly have 
been employed m the decoration of each Externally, the Ajmer 
mosque is a square of 259 feet, whereas the Delhi mosque is a 
square of 14/7^ feet only The screen- wall of the Ajmer mosque 
is 200 feet long, that at Delhi is 135 feet * 

In the Kutb mosque, the Mazina, or Muazzm’s tower fedT* 
calling the Faithful to piayer, is a distinct and separate building, 

* This interesting building was restored at a cost of Rs 14,000 mtlie 3 ear 1875 70, unsafe 
portions Inning been taken down and rendered safe 
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known as tlie celebrated Kntb Minar. But m the Ajmer mosque 
we have the earliest example of a pair of Muazzin’s towers in two 
^small minars wliicli are placed on the top of tbe screen- wall over 
the great centre arclr. Tins arrangement was impraeticable m the 
Delhi mosque, as the screen- wall is only 8 feet thick ; but m the 
Ajmer mosque, with its massive screen- wall 11| feet thick, the 
architect found it possible to erect two small minars, 10| feet in 
diameter, for the use of the Muazzin. The tops of both of 
these min drs are now ruined, but enough still remains to show that 
they were sloping hollow towers with twenty-four faces or flutes 
alternately angular and cncular, just like those of the Kutb 
Minar. Like their great prototype also, they were divided into 
separate stages or storeys by horizontal belts of writing 

In the masjid proper, and in the cloisters, there were originally 
344 pillars ; but as each of these represented at least two of the 
original pillars, the actual number of Hindu columns could not 
have been less than 700, which is equivalent to the spoils of from 
twenty to thirty temples. General Cunningham attributes the 
grandeur of conception and boldness of design exhibited in these 
two great mosques to the genius of the Islamite architect, but 
the gorgeous prodigality of ornament, the dehcate sharpness of 
finish, and the laborious accuracy of workmanship which are conspi- 
cuous m the execution, he considers due to the skill of Hmdumasons 
) The lull-fort of Taragarh, winch has played so prominent a part 

m the history of the province, is a circum- 
UJb ” ‘ 11 vallation of the crest of the hill which 

overhangs the city of Ajmer and commands it at every pomt. The 
walls of the battlements, where they have not been bruit on the 
edge of an inaccessible precipice, are composed of huge blocks of 
stone cut and squared, so as to make a dry wall of some 20 feet 
thick and as many high The space within the walls is 80 acres, 
and is much longer than broad, with an acute sahent angle to the 
south. There are several tanks inside the fort which are filled dur- 
ing the rams, and generally contain water throughout the year 
Eiora 1818 to 1832 the fort was occupied by a company of Native 
Infantry, but, on the visit of Lord "William Bentmek in 1832, it 
was dismantled Since 1860 it has been used as a sanatanum for 
the European troops at Nasirabad, and the accommodation was 
increased m 1873 so as to allow of the residence of one hundred 
men. The summit is crowned by the shrine of Mnan Husain, 
whose history has been l elated already The shrine is endowed 
with three villages, the average annual revenue of which is 
Its 1,367 Immediately around the slmne aie the residences of 
the Khadnns, or servitors J abar Khan, chambeilam m the time 

of Akbar, bruit the mosque, and the present conspicuous gateway, 

I 
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fiom which there is a magnificent view of the surrounding coun- 
try, was built by Gumanji Bao Sindia. 

Theie is a massive, square, fortified palace built by Akbar on_ 

the noith side of the city, which front 
Fort of Ajmer 1S18 to 1863 was used as the Bajpfitana 

arsenal, but has now been converted into a tahsil and treasury. 
It is a pionnnent object in the landscape from all parts of the 
valley, but has no great pretensions to architectural beauty. This 
was the residence of Jehangir when at Ajmer. Shahjehan built 
a iow of maible pavilions on the embankment of the Anasagai, 
and turned into a residence what was a pleasm e-garden in the 
time of Jehangir. 

The city of Ajmer is in latitude 26° 26' 30", and longitude 
71° 39" 31". It is 677 miles fiom Bombay and 232 by railway 
from Agra 

Bediccir . — The thriving town of Beawar or blayanagar next 
claims notice as the chief mart of the cotton trade, and the only 
othei municipality in the district. Its position between Mewar 
and jMarwar gives it commeieial advantages. The income of the 
municipality in 1S76 was Its 18,788, of which sum Its 16,365 
were contributed by octroi The incidence of taxation per head of 
population was Be 1-5-3, while in Ajmer in the same yeai it 
was Bs 1-10-2 ‘ ^ 

Beawar is the only town in Merwara, and is the creation 
Colonel Dixon Befoie 1835 there was only a small village of son> e 
thirty or forty houses, close to the cantonment of Beawar, on the 
site of the present town Colonel Dixon issued notifications of his 
intention to build a town, and in due course candidates for forty 
shops appeared. The work was then commenced; the streets 
were maiked off at right-angles, the main streets having a breadth 
of 72 feet, and being planted on each side with trees. Mohullas 
were allotted to the different castes ; and as the town giew and 
prospered, Government sanctioned the building of a town-wall of 
stone set in mud and plastered outside, which cost Bs 23,810, and 
which has lasted exceedingly well. Colonel Dixon estimated the 
population in ISIS at 9,000 souls, but at that time it was probably 
not so large. The town contains a population, aecoiding to the 
census of 1876, of 12,038 souls The houses are geneially of 
masonry with slab roofs There is a colony of smiths, whose 
non-work is exported to Ajmer, Mewar, and Marwar ; and also 
a colony of dyers 

Kcl) i — Mith the exception of the town of ISasirabad, wliiQ^ 
has grown up with the cantonment, theie are no other towns m 
the district with a population above 5,000. Bekri has about 5,000 
The town is fifty miles fiom Ajmer, and, m the eaily yearsof Bniish 
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rule, bade fair to rival Ajmer as a trading mart. It has, however, 
been long in a 'declining state. Except its position as regards native 
territory, the town possesses no advantages in itself ; water of any 
kind is scarce, and sweet water can only be obtained from wells 
sunk in the" bed of the tank adjoining the town. Kekri has a wall, 
and is the residence of a deputy magistrate, whoso duties, since 
the istimrardars of the adjoining parganas have been invested 
with magisterial and civil powers, have been much diminished 
Puslilcar. — Puslikarisa celebrated place of pilgrimage, and the 
great sanctity of its lake, equalled, according to Colonel Tod, only 
by that of Manusarowar in Tibet, is due to the belief that hero 
Brahma performed the yajna , and that the Sarasvati here re-ap- 
pears in five streams. The legends connected with these two beliefs 
may be found in the Puslilcar MaMtmy of the Padma Purana 
Brahma was perplexed as to where he should perform the sacrifice 
according to the Vedas, as he had no temple on earth like other 
deities. As he reflected, the lotus fell from his hand, and he 
determined to perform his sacrifice wherever it fell. The lotus, 
rebounding, struck the earth in three places ; water issued from all 
three, and Brahma, descending, called the name of the place 
Pushkar, after the lotus.* Brahma then collected all the gods, 
and on the 11th day of the bright half of Kartik, everything was 
ready. Each god and rishi had his own special duty assigned to 
hW, and Brahma stood with a jar of amnt on lus head The 
sacrifice, however, could not begin until Savitri appeared, and 
she refused to come without Lakskmi, Parvati, and Indram, whom 
Pavan had been sent to summon. On hearing of her refusal, 
Brahma became enraged and said to India * “ Search me out a 
girl that I may marry her and commence the sacrifice, for the jar 
of ami it weighs heavy on my head ” India accordingly went, but 
found none except a Gujar’s daughter whom he purified by passing 
her through the body of a cow, and then, bringing her to Brahma, 
told what he had done. Vishnu observed — “ Brahmans and cows 
are in reality identical ; you have taken her from the womh of a cow, 
and this may be considered a second birth ” Shiva added that, as 
she had passed through a cow, she should be called Gayatri f The 
Brahmans agreed that the sacrifice might now proceed, and 
Brahma, having married Gayatri and having enjoined silence 
on her, placed on her head the jar of amnt, and the yajna com- 
menced. 


** * The holy ground extends for one yojan round the 1 irgest laic, called JycsM IPusMar The 

second lake is the Madhya Ptahlar, near the tank now c illed Suda Ben The third lake is tlio 
JCamsht Buslthar, uluch is non generally called Burin Puslihai The middle lake is \ cry small, 
and there are no building-, round it oi round the third lake 

f I he image of Gay ntn may be seen m the temple of Brahma, close to that of Brahma lwn c elf 
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Tlie sacrifice, however, was soon interrupted by a naked 
man who appealed crying “ Atmat ! Atmat'” and who, at the 
instigation of Shiva, threw a skull into the sacrificial ground. When 
it was attempted to remove the skull, two appeared m its place, 
and the whole giound giadually became covered with skulls , till 
Slnva, at Brahma’s request, finally agreed to remove them on 
condition that he should have a temple at Puslikar, there to be 
worshipped under the name of Atmateswar Meanwhile a number 
of Bi airmans, all ugly men, arrived fiom the Daklnn As they 
bathed m tlie lake, then* forms changed into those of handsome 
men, and the ghat at which they bathed, called Surup Ghat, is the 
lesoit of pilgums on the 11th day of K&rtik. 

On the morning of the 12th day the Brahmans came to 
Bialima and asked wlieie they were to bathe He directed 
them to bathe in the Praclu Saras vati, the stream which passes 
by the village of Hokran, and it is explained how the Saiasvati, 
after disappearing underground to escape the heat of the fire 
which she is cairymg to the sea, re-appears m five channels^ in 
the sacied soil of Puslikar , how two of these meet at Nand, five 
miles fiom Puslikar, and how, from the junction, the river, 
thereafter called the Bum, proceeds to the sea The sacrifice was 
disturbed this day by Batu Bi airman, w mb let loose a snak 
among the Bi airmans. The reptile coiled itself round Bhn<A 
Bishi, whose son imprecated a curse agamst Batu that he might 
become a snake Batu, going to his grandfather Brahma, was 
consoled by the promise that he should be the founder of the 
ninth order of snakes, and was dnected to go to the Nagpahdr, 
where he should leceive woiship on tlie 5th day of the dark half 
of Sawan at the place called the Nag-kund 

The sacrifice pioceeded till the 15th, each day having its 
appointed duties , for this day the Bra hmans wore dnected to 
make a. cucuit of the lakes and to bathe m Gayakup f Shortly after 
then* letum, Savitn appeared, greatly incensed at the disiegaid 
which had been shown to her Biahnia sought to pacify her, but to 
no purpose, and slie went away m a rage to the lull north of the 
lake where is her temple 

After the yajna performed by Brahma, Puslikar became so 
holy that the gieatest sinner, by merely bathing m it, went to 
heaven neaven became inconveniently crowded, and the gods 
complained that no man any longer regarded them or his duty, 

* The five streams arc enumented is Supralha, ulucli fills into Tyesht Puslikar , Stldha, 
- which fill* into Midliyi Puslikar, Knnla, 11111011 fills into Kamslit Puslikir, Nando, which flofCs 
past Is and , and Fidchi , winch passes hy Ilohran 

t It 11 tlie duty of pilgrims on the 15 th day of Kdrtik to perform the circuit (Panorama) of 
the ni cs iniUo intlic m Givikup, the tank now known hy the name of Suda Bn The virtues 
of the tirth of Gaji ire sud to reside m this place, alienee the mine 
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so easy "was it to get io heaven Brahma agreed accordingly that 
the iirfh should only he on caiih from the 11th day of Kartik to 
Jhe full moon, and for the lcmamdcr of the year he promised to 
remove the fir 11/ to the air (anfankhsha)/ Such is the legend 
given in the JPitslilrnr jllahdtm r/a. 

The legends concerning Puslikar after the yrtjna of Brahma are 
rather confusing The virtue of the lake is said to have been 
foi gotten till it was re-discovered by Raja Nahar Rao Punh&r of 
Mandor, who followed a white hoar to the margin of the lake, 
and then, dismounting to quench Ins thirst, found, on touching 
the water, that lie was cured of a skin-disease. He is accordingly 
said to have had the lake excavated, and to have built gliats. 
Pushkar, after this, appears to have come into the possession of 
Checlii Gujars, for there is a legend that some seven hundred 
years ago a large body of Sanyasis came to bathe m Pushkar ; 
they disapproved of tlie Gujars* being in possession of the ghats, 
killed them all on the night of the Bewail, and turning out the 
Kanphata Jogis, who had become priests of the temples, them- 
selves left a representative at each temple. 

There are five principal temples m Pushkar — those dedicated to 
Brahma, Savitri, Badri Narayana, Vdrdlia, and Shiva Atmateswara. 
They are all of comparatively modem construction, for the old 
_ temples suffered much at the hands of the Muglials, and 
"Asirangzeb, as elsewhere in India, envoys the reputation of having 
destroyed all thetcmplcs. A masjid, which is stillkept up, wasbtult 
hy him oil the site of a temple to Kesko Rae The temple of 
Brahma was lnult hy Gokul-Parak, an Oswdl maha3an of Gwalior, 
and is the only temple dedicated to Brahma in India. The 
attendants at the temple are Puri Gusnens The temple of Savitri 
is limit on the north ol the lake, and was constructed hy the Purohit 
of Apt Singli of Marwar. The temple to Badri Narayana was 
rebuilt by the Thakur of Kliarwa about 1800 A.D. That of 
Varaha, or the hoar, was demolished hy Jehangir, and the present 
temple was built hy Bakht Singh of Jodhpur Goma Rao, Suhahdar 
of the Marathas, re-huilt the temple of Shiva Atmateswara 

The town is picturesquely situated on the lake, with bills on 
three sides on the fourth side, the sands, drifted from the plains 
of Marwar, have formed a complete bar to the waters of the lake, 
which has no outlet, though the filtration through the sandhills 
is considerable. Batlimg-gliats have been constructed nearly 
round tlie lake, and most ol the princely and wealthy families of 
"“"Bajputana have houses round the margin. The principal ones 


The forth can lie made to descend by" the recitation of a mantra commencing “ Apo luslita 
mayobliuvas” — “ Ye waters aie tlie source of all good things ” For Sudras, the recitation of the 
eight syllabled manti a, “om namo Navayanaya,” is sufficient 
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are those built by Eaja Man of Jaipur, Abelya Bai, the queen 
of Holkar, Jawdliar Mai of Bliartpur, and Baja Bijay Smgh of 
Marwar According to ancient charters, no living thing is allowed, 
to bo put to death within the hunts of Pushkar A short tune 
ago an English officer fired a rifle at an alligator m the lake ; the 
whole population immediately became much excited, petitions 
were poured in, and it was with difficulty that the Brahmans 
could be pacified The uproar was piobably owing as much to 
jealousy of their invaded pnvilcges as to any feeling connected 
with the sanctity of ammal life ; but the latter feeling is not 
confined to the Brahmans at Pushkar, and all the mercantile 
classes of the district, being of the Jam persuasion, are exceedmgly 
tender of life In the municipalities of Ajmer and Beawar it 
is necessary, for sanitary reasons, to keep down the multitude of 
dogs which swarm m every Indian town, but none are allowed to 
be killed The mahajans m both towns subscribe and keep up a 
staff of sweepers to catch the dogs, and a “ dharmsala,” a place 
where vagrant dogs are impiisoned and fed, till an opportunity 
arises for transporting them by batches mto foreign States As a 
matter of fact, the dogs generally succeed in returning to then 
native town m the rear of the cart on winch they have been 
expatriated, and the piocess recommences cle novo 

The population of Pushkar is about 8,750, and consists almost 
entirely of Bi airmans, of these, there are two divisions — those nf 
the Baia Bds and those of the Chliota Bas — and these two have been 
perpetually at variance The Brahmans of the Baia Bas arc 
undoubtedly the oldei inhabitants, and they have held the lands of 
Pushkar m jdgir since long before the Mughal empire They 
say they are descended from Parasar, the father of the Veda 
Vyasa, and that, lilce the Mathura Chaubes, their names were 
omitted when the fist of the ten Biahmamcal tribes was diawn up 
They trace tlieir descent, however, tlnough one Bhopat, and the 
general belief is that tins Bhopat was a Mer Brahmans will not 
eat with these men, who aie found only in Pushkar and m a few 
of the neighbouring towns of Marwar They aie gcneially called 
“ Bhojati 5 in the papers which have been given by the Bajas on 
the appointment of Purolnts, and they intermarry with Sevalcs, the 
Brahman attendants at Jam temples 

The Br&hmans of the Cliliota Bas cannot say when they first 
came to Pushkar, but there is a charter of Jehangir extant 
providing that, of the offerings to the Brahmans, two-thirds should 
be allotted to the Bara Bas and one-tlmd to the Chhota Bds, 
and tills is still the rule of division These last Brahmans aie 
divided mto four classes, — Gaur, Sunadli, Gujrati, and Baj Purolnt, 
and aie the Purolnts of the Bajas of Jaipur, Bdcanir, Bliaitpur, 
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and Dliolpur There is a story tliat Siwai Jai Singh came to 
hatlic m the lake, and gave Ins clothes to the JPurohit, a Brahman oi 
the Bara Bas. He was afterwards surprised to see his clothes 
worn by a Sec ale in a procession at a Jam fnneral at Jaipur On 
enquiry, he found that the Sevak was a son-m-law of the Purohit, 
and he then took away the office from the Brahmans of the Bara 
Bas and conferred it on those of the Olihota Bas. 

The fan* at Puslikar takes place m October or November, and, 
like other religious fans, is used as an opportunity for trade. It 
is attended by about one hundred thousaud pilgrims, who bathe 
in the sacred lake In 1S77 the quantity of merchandise and the 
number of animals brought for sale were below the average — there 
weie about 401 horses, 1,495 camels, and 1,985 bullocks. The 
horses are chiefly Marwan and Katiawar, and the native cavalry 
regiments serving m Rajpiitana generally send parties to pmchaso 
remounts. 

Other Toions — The remaining towns in the district may be 
more briefly dismissed Bhinai, Masuda, Sawar, Baglicra, and 
Pisangan arc the chief towns of then’ respective tliakurs. There is 
an old J am temple at Pisangan which derives its name from its being 
situated near the Pnyasangama or junction of the Sarasvati 
and Sagarmati streams Khurwa is celebrated for its tank. 
JDcolia, Bmidunwara, and Gobmdgarli have each a population of 
about 3,000. Among the klialsa villages, Ramsar boasts of a large 
talao from wlucli it derives its name Srinagar is famous as 
the seat of the former power of the Puar Rajptits who weie 
dispossessed by the Gaurs, and whose representative is now 
Tliakur of Ranasar in Bikamr. Rajgarli was held by the Gaur 
Rajputs before the ascendency of the Rahtors, and was given m 
jagir in 1874 to the descendant of its ongmal rulers 

Education. 


Education . — As regards education the province is in a very 
backward state. Theio is no literary class m Ajmer, and the 
agricultural classes are quite apathetic on the subject. Of a 
total number of 1,143 headmen of villages appointed at the 
settlement of 1874, only 54 could write their names 

"With the exception of a monthly subsidy of Rs 300, which was 

given to an English missionary who had , 
Ajmci Co ege established a school at Ajmer, no attempt 

~ was made by Government to provide for the education of the 
people, till the year 1851, when a school was opened at Ajmer 
The school was affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1861, and 
since that time 37 pupils have passed the Entrance Examination, 
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and 8 of tins number tlie Enst Aits Examination In 1868 the 
school was raised to the position of a college, hut with a staff of 
teachers hunted to the requirements of the Bust Arts Examination, 
of the Calcutta University. 

The college at Ajmer is a commodious building, situated about 
a mile from the city The present staff consists of a principal, a 
head-master, a teacher of mathematics, an assistant teacher of 
mathematics, and seventeen assistant-masters , the principal, the 
head-master, and the teacher of mathematics are Englishmen The 
number of pupils on the rolls at the close of 1877-78 was 190, of 
whom 161 were Hindus, 21 Muhammadans, and 2 others 
Of these, 1 studied English alone, 121 studied English, Uidu, and 
Persian, and 65 studied English with Hindi and Sanskrit The 
total mcome of the college was Its 28,961, including a Government 


grant of Its 27,166 , and the expenditure was Its 29,230 

Attached to the college is* a boai ding-house for the accommo- 
dation of boys from the village schools who have obtained scholar- 
ships , and 20 boys resided here m 1877-78 

There is also a city bianch school estabhshed in the city of 
Ajmer with a view to provide education for the poor boys lot the 
city, and for such of the children as fiom their tender age or 
other causes could not attend the Government college sitiuited on 
the Beawar road, a mile distant fiom the heait of the town! The 
number of boys on the rolls at the close of 1877-78 was 2181, 2? 
whom 223 weie Hindus and 61 Muhammadans The tcital in- 
come of the school was Es 3,900, of which about half is {provid- 
ed out of the impeiial revenues and the lest by the JAjmci 
municipality, fees and fines, &c This school is mtendeifl to he 
a preparatory school for the college, and is placed under thJT dnect 
supervision of the principal of the college f 

A somewhat similar school has been staited at Beawar to 
provide primary education for the clnldien of the town j Tkeic 
were 152 boys m this school at the end of the year, most/ of them 
being Hi ndus ' ( 

' Duimg the year 1876-77 the district schools weie repigamzed 
„ , , with a view to extending the lange of ele- 

mentary public instruction Tlie nurnbei 
of the existing tahsih schools was leduced, and a huger numbci of 
lialkabandi oi elementary schools established Theie aie now 
68 vemaculai schools estabhshed, 50 in the Ajmei district and 


IS in Mciwaia 01 these, 19 aie supported by Government, and 
the rest fiom the educational shaie (one pei cent ) of the 3g- nef 
cent cess Of 1,770, the total numbci ol boys attending these 
schools m 1S77-78, 1,315 belonged to Ajmer and 125 lo Meiwaia 
OI this nurnbei, 1,669 vcic Hindus, and only 101 Muhammadans 1 
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of tlie Hindus, 1,271 were recorded as sons of agricultuiists, and 
tlie lest were non-agriculturists, consisting of mahajans, artizans, 
y^.d r c.' Tlie total cost of tliese scliools during 1877-78 amounted to 
Us 15,357, of which Its 9,484' were a Government grant Tlie 
average daily attendance was 1,234 03 

Besides tliese, tliere is one grant-in-aid mission school at Beawar, 
one male normal school, one female normal school, five girls’ 
schools m the Ajmer district, and one jail school at Ajmer — • 
educating a total number of 375 pupils, of whom 65 were girls 
During the year 1877-78 a grant-in-aid of Its 100 per men- 
sem was sanctioned for a school to he established at Ajmer for the 
education of European and Eurasian children 

Ho arrangements were made at Colonel Dixon’s settlement m 
1S50 for the levy of a school-cess , hut shortly after the announce- 
ment of the assessment, 75 schools weie established m Ajmer- 
Merwara, and Colonel Dixon possessed sufficient influence to 
induce the people to defray a large portion of their cost The 
number was subsequently reduced to 57, and the contributions 
were continued as long as Colonel Dixon lived After Ins death, 
however, the clamours of the people against the cess became so 
violent, that Government authorized the cessation of the contribu- 
tion, and all schools except those suppoited by Government were 
-closed The intensity ot the unpopularity of the cess may be 
gathered from the fact that, when the sister-in-law of the Bhmai 
Baja performed sail in 1857, the last request of the Brahmans who 
surrounded the pile was that she might use her influence for the 
abolition of the cess for village schools 

On this subject the labours of the Bajputana branch of the 
United Presbyterian Mission deserve notice The Mission, whose 
head-quarters are at Edinburgh, collects between £30,000 and 
£40,000 a year for foreign missions alone, and has eight stations 
in Bajputana The first, Beawar, was founded m A D 1860 by 
the Bev. Mr Shoolbred Nasirabad was founded the following 
year The Ajmer station was established m 1862, and that of 
Todgarh in 1863 Deoli received a missionary m 1871, and Jaipur 
in 1872. The whole cost of the schools established by the Mission 
is borne by the Mission Board, and grants-m-aid have been to a 
small extent received The Mission has established five Anglo- 
Vernacular schools — at Ajmer, Beawar, Nashabad, Deoli, and 
Todgarh, besides 68 vernaculai boys’ schools and S vernacular girls’ 
— schools The numbers m the Anglo- Vernacular schools aie 721, 
and average attendance 561 There aie 1,554 boys m the verna- 
cular schools, and 248 gills, with an aveiage attendance together 
of 1,284 The total of boys and gills m all the Mission schools m 
the district amounts to 2,518, and the average attendance was 
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1,845, or, including Native States, 3,458 on tlie roll, and average 
attendance 2,597 The Mission has also established foui orphan- 
ages — m Beawar, Ajmer, Nasirabad, and Todgarh — m which ^29- 
oi phans of both sexes aie fed, clothed, and educated Some of 
the Beawar oi phans have been settled on land secuied foi them 
neai the villages of Balad and Nundn 

There aie fom thoioughly qualified practitioners — at Ajmer, 
Nasliabad, Beawai, and Udaipur — who superintend cbspensaiies 
wheie medicine and advice are given gratis 

The following statement shows in a synoptical form the 
statistics of the schools above mentioned — 
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Lite) at ure and the JPress — Theie is no indigenous literal y 
class, nor was there any planting press m Ajmei till 1871 Fiona 
this press the Bajpi'ddna Official Gazette issues in English, 
Hindi, and Uidu , and the publisher is allowed to add a supple- 
ment, which is an ordinary newspaper. 

j ! layo College — In the latter pait of the year 1870 the late 
Bail of Mayo visited Bajputana, and, m a daibar held at Ajmei, 
suggested to the princes and chiefs theie piesent that a college 
should be founded at Ajmer, wheie the future ruleis and nobles 
of Bajputana might leceive such an education as would fit them 
for their high position and impoitant duties He pioposed that 
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an aristocratic college should he established at the joint expense 
of Gorernment and its feudatories, and invited subscriptions 
*• - from the chiefs. They responded by promises of sums amount- 
ing to nearly six lakhs. The interest on this sum, added to a 
fixed annual subsidy horn the Government of India, forms the 
income of the college, to be devoted to the salaries of the educa- 
tional and subordinate staff, and the maintenance of the grounds, 
With regard to the buildings, it was arranged that the college 
itself, with residences for the principal and head-master, should 
be provided by Government, and that each State should build 
boarding-houses for the accommodation of its own pupils within 
the college precincts, the residence for the Ajmer boys 'being 
built at the expense of the British Government 

A space of about 150 acres, including the site of the old 
Ajmer Itesidency, was taken up at the end of 1871 for the college 
grounds. But, at this point, operations languished for some 
time, owing to indecision on the subject of a design for the mam 
building, and the work did not begm actively until towards the 
close oi 1873. Boai ding-houses tor Ajmer, Udaipur, Jodhpui, 
Jaipur (twelve pupils each), Bhartpur and Bikamr (two pupils 
each), are finished, as well as houses for the principal and head- 
master. Houses for boys from Alwar, Tonk, Kotah, and Jliala- 
^w&r complete the list. All the houses, "with the exception of the 
Jaipur residence, built by that State, have been constructed by 
the Department of Public Works. The designs are principally m 
the Hmdu-Saracemc style, and stone masonry of a high class 
has alone been used m their construction. 

The mam college building was commenced in 1877 The first 
stone w T as laid by A. C Lyall, Esq., Agent to the Governor-General 
and Clnef Commissioner of Ajmer, on the 5th January 1878. 
The building v r as designed by Major Mant, n e , and is being 
constructed by J. W. Brassmgton, Esq., c.e , of white marble 
from the local quarries. It cannot be finished until 1880. But 
the opening of the college was not delayed till its completion. 
The fiist principal was Major St. John, n e. On his departure to 
Kabul, he wus succeeded by Captain Loch. In 1877-78 there 
were 39 pupils at the college. 

Dispensaries. — Ajmer-Merwara contains six dispensaries . the 
branch dispensary at Todgarh was closed on 1st May 1877, and 
a grant-m-aid allowed to the missionaries at Todgarh , the sc/dr 
.^dispensary at Ajmer, and the dispensaries at Kelai, Masuda, 
Pis&ngan, and Bamsai, being under the chaige ol the civil 
surgeon The other dispensaiy is at Beawar m Meiwaia, and is 
under tlie charge of the assistant suigeon at Beawai, who is- 
a native oi Bengal The income of the dispcnsanes dunng 
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the year 1877-78 was Rs 11,480, of which Rs 3,322 was an im- 
penal cliaige , the expenditme was Rs 6,200, of which Its 4,353 
was the cost of estahhsliment. The mimher of in-patients was 4,561>w 
of out-patients, 25,970 In 1859 the levenue of the dispensanes 
was Rs 1,751, of which Rs 1,460 was a Government giant , the 
nurnbei of m-door patients was 119 and out-dooi 5,158 The 
great want of the district m lespect of the clispensanes is that of 
competent native doctors, and it was pioposed to establish a 
medical school at Ajmer, as it has been found that foreigneis fioin 
Bengal pioper do not make these institutions populai with the 
people It may he added that a small enclosuie adjoining the 
Ajmer dispensary has been set apait for lunatics, but theie is no 
lunatic asylum m the piovmce 

Poorhouscs — In this place may be given an account of the 
institution attached to the Daigdh Kkwaja Sahib, which is known 
as the “Langai Kliana, 5 ’ and is the only institution resembling a 
poorliouse in the district The custom of giving a daily dole is as 
ancient as the shnne itself, and is alluded to m all the old giants 
Two maunds of bailey aie daily cooked m a chaldion with salt and 
distubuted at daybieak to all v ho come The aveiage daily attend- 
ance m 1874 was about 400 No inquiry is made as to recipients 
Besides the 730 maunds of giam which aie thus yeaily consumed, 
604 maunds are annually distubuted to infirm women, widon s, anpl- 
othei deseivmg poisons at then own houses The whole chanty is 
m cliaige of two daiogas who leceive pay fiom the funds of the 
institution The cook, u atei-camei, and othei seivants aie paid m 
giain In times of scaicity a second dole is issued m the evening 
The normal cost of the chanty m 1874 was about Rs 3,000 pei 
annum, of which Rs 606 — a laige peicentage — was the cost of 
supervision 

Administration 


Achnimsiration Cml and Criminal — The following statement 
shows the nurnbei of coui ts and oi covenanted ofiiceis in Ajmei- 
jMeiuaia at difieient pcnods — 
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In the year 1823-21, vhen Mciwaia came undei Bntisli 
management, the civil and cimnnal and levenue administrations 
v eie placed m the hands of one oflicei, Captain Hall , and cml and 
cimnnal cases v cie decided by punchayet At this time m Ajmer 
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there was a Superintendent who was also - Political Agent for 
Jodhpur, Jesalmer, and Kishangarh, and an Assistant who did the 
jams of the criminal work The civil work was done by a Sadr 
Amin, the heavy cases being taken up by the Superintendent. 
In 1850-51 Colonel Dixon was Superintendent of both districts 
with civil and criminal powers, and had an Assistant m Merwara 
and another m A 3 mei\ Besides these covenanted officers there 
were two Sadr Amins m Ajmer, who did both civil and criminal 
work By the Ajmer Courts Regulation dated 8th March 1872, 
published under section 1 of the Statute 33 Yic , chapter 3, the 
whole judicial system was leorgamzed Subsequently m 1877 
another Courts Regulation was passed By this Regulation 
theie are five grades of courts, viz — (1) the court of the Chief 
Commissioner , (2) the court of the Commissioner , (3) courts of 
Subordinate Judges of Tst class, (4) courts of Suboidmate 
Judges of 2nd class, (5) couits of Munsifs Each of these 
courts has’ ordinarily, both civil and criminal jurisdiction It 
was provided that, if a court of first appeal confirms a decision 
of a couit of fiist instance on a matter of fact, such decision shall 
be final In the year 1877-78 there were twenty magisterial 
couits The Commissioner exeieises the poweis of a Sessions 
Judge, and the Chief Commissioner those of a High Court In 
the same year there were seventeen civil couits, exclusive of 
the court of the Chief Commissioner The magistrate of the 
district has been invested with the poweis described m 
section 36 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and hears ap- 
peals from the decisions of officers exeicismg the poweis of a 
subordinate magistrate He is invested with the powers of 
a civil court m all suits, whatever be the value or amount of the 
subject-matter, and with power to hear appeals fiom decisions 
of any civil court of the fiist four giades The aggregate value 
of suits m 1877-78 was Rs 8,01,116, being an aveiage of Rs 113 81. 
The civil comts do not sit dunng the months of August and 
September 

In Merwara, tdl the introduction of Act VIII of 1859, aR civil 
cases were decided by punchayet In Ajmer a custom obtained 
from 1818 to 1843 for the Superintendent to “ countersign all 
agreements presented by all classes of people desirous of entering 
into pecuniary engagements with mahajans or others The 
contracting parties, either in peison or by vakil, appeared, before 
He sigmng authority to vouch to the correctness of the document 
The puipoit of the wilting, whether giving a whole estate m 
moil gage or pledging piopeity to a smaller extent, was not noticed 
It v as considered sufficient that the paities concerned verbally 
certified to the con eel ness of the mstiwment. The paper thus 
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signed was considered of equal legal force with a decree of 
court, and, as sucli, it has been acted on to the piesent day. 
The production of the dast-Jchaii ikrarnama, with the request 
on the part of the plaintiff that the engagement he earned 
thiough, has met with a piompt compliance Upon a requisition 
on plain paper, the same piocess has issued as if the case had 
been decided in the civil couit after the payment of all legal ex- 
penses In this manner has a large q>oition of the Ajmei land 
become unpledged to the monied interests On the calls of the 
tahsildar, on the lstmnardais becoming piessmg, the agent, with 
the friendly money-lender, appealed befoie authority, when the 
pioceeds ansing from some of the villages for a teim of yeais weie 
signed away to the money-lender ” Such is Colonel Dixon’s 
account of the custom which he was the first to discontinue In 
lieu of it, a system similar to that prevailing in the Regulation 
Provinces pnoi to the passmg of the Code of Civil Piocedure was 
established On receiving the plamt, a notice was issued to the 
defendant directing Ins attendance by vakil or in peison wi thin 
fifteen days Should he not have attended within that term, 
pioclamation was made that, if he should not answer withm 
another term of fifteen days, the case would be decided ex -parte. 
“ Should he file his answer, the leply and replication are called 
foi, the issues to be tiled aie then determined, and a penod of six 
weeks is allowed to the plaintiff to pioduce his proof Thus it 
may happen that three months have elapsed befoie the case is leady 
for trial Aftei this theie is often most unnecessary delay m 
deciding the points at issue , one party applies for the postpone- 
ment of the trial, or for moie time , then the opposite paity 
follows siut The papers are often absuidly lengthy, and filled 
with nice aiguments on points quite immatenal to the leal issue ,r 
Such is the description of Major Lloyd, writing in 1860. 

Police — The following figuies show the strength of the 
regular and municipal police m the distuct m the yeai 1877 — 


„ f European district superintendent and inspectors, &c 

rri ‘ I Native inspectors, sub-inspectors, and bead constables 


Men 


( Mounted 
- I Foot 


3 

93 

40 

446 


Total . 582 


Police stations are divided into first-class, second-class, and 
outpost. In Ajmer theie are six first-class stations, six second- _ 
class, and rone outposts , m Merwaia, three fiist-class stations, 
two second-class, and seven outposts — total nine first-class, eight 
second-class, and sixteen outposts One of the chief difficulties 
with which the police of the distuct have to contend is the 
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mmmbMon of dneoitio** by 1m ire bodies of mounted mm, rmd 

Iheie 1 ^ reason to brlunc Hint *:vnu> often pn^ ihmuirh IhittAi 

/* territory, eypmalh the nation vt tip ot }[< t warn, m yoiny to or 

teturnmir fiom the ^eene of their depiodation*- 

,1ml tSfafuticr — -Theie K non only one vul in the dhdriet, 

that of Beannr bat in" been closed 1 ill the \enr IMiO. the 

Aimer inti tuu in nn old natne btulditicrnenr the ni\ , nud, mum: 

to tlie unbenlthine^ of the m!o. the niotialiH na*. m tv meat In 

* * ~ 

lS5t,om ot 1^8 piKonei-'. 1*2 died ; in 1855. IS out of 1(>(>, in 
‘JO out of 122 , in 3857, 25 out of 308 In I >.”>') the d'tilva\ entire 
of primnot^ was 100. and the inoitabtx amounted to 01, ot 2<> pet 
cent A new jail n a*' commenced lnbr^nn one of the henlthte-d 
Mies m Ajmei.and the moitality is non lednred to undet I pm 
cent llelorc the non pnl nn*» built, no indoor noth nas dime 
b\ tlie pibonoi"' A"o letrular Mat Bln*. of the Atmei jad are 
pioetirable befoie tbe v'nt ISO 1-05. nben it me pint ed under the 
l aspect ov-(ioneial of Jha^ons The follow nur statement ‘•lion** the 
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about tliree miles Many schemes have been proposed for supply- 
ing the cantonment with vrater hy fonmng a tank- embankment 
m the nearest range of lulls, and one of these, hy which water, 
will he brought a distance of five miles fiom a village called Danta, 
has been earned out 

The hues of Basiiabad were laid out m 1818 hy Sir David 
Ocliteilony, who, early m that yeai, had maiched into Bajpii- 
tana with a force of eight legiments of mfantiy, one of cavaliy, 
and a propoitionate amount of aitilleiy, with a view of effecting the 
dispossession of Amir Khan’s foices, and confhmmg the newly- 
foimed and renewed tieaties of alliance and piotection with the 
States of Bajputana Two accounts are given of the ongin of 
the name Accoidmg to one, it was after a fakli, Basil' Shah, 
whom the geneial found living m the place According to the 
othei, the name is derived fiom the title of B a sir-ud - daula which 
Slidh Alain confened on Su David Ocliteilony foi his defence of 
Delhi agamst Holkar m 1804 The cantonment is laid out m a 
continuous stretch of over a mile in length, the hues of the troops 
being to the windwaid of the officeis’ bungalows, to the leewaid 
of wlucli is alaige, liregulaily-biult, open town with about 18,000 
inhabitants The gamson consists of a batteiy of loyal aitilleiy, 
a regiment of Eiuopean mfantiy, shoit of a detachment left at 
Bimach, a legiment of Bombay mfantiy, and a squadion oi- 
Bombav cavalry fiom the legiment at Brniach It is commanded 
by a bugadiei- general uith the usual staff, but foims pait of the 
Mliow Division of the Bombay Aimy, and is geneially visited once 
a yeai by the ma]oi -geneial of the division Though Ajmer 
has always belonged to the Bengal Presidency, and has always 
been admmisteicd by Bengal officeis, Basuabad is undei the 
Commandei-m-Clnef of Bombay and is gamsoned by Bombay 
tioops 

The cantonment is adimmsteied by a cantonment committee, 
and the cantonment magistiate exercises civil and cr imin al juus- 
diction within foui miles radius of the cantonment Basil abad 
possesses a chaplain of the Chiuch of England appointed by the 
Bishop of Bombay, and a Boman Catholic chaplain With the 
exception of the United Piesbytenan missionaries, and a 
chaplain at Ajmer who visits Jaipur penodically, theie aie no 
otlici ecclesiastics m the distnct , the chaplain at Bashab&d, who 
belongs to the Bombay diocese, being supposed to minister to 
the spmtual lequncments of the Eiuopean inhabitants of 
Beawar and Deoh Extracts from the legisteis of bnths, deaths, 
and mamages m Ajmer aie forwaided to the Begistrai of the 
Calcutta diocese , and the Acknmistiator- General of Bengal takes 
cliaige of the estates of peisons dying mtestate 
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The cantonment of Deoli is about seventy miles from Ajmer 

in the midst of native territory, but tbe 
Deoil cantonment itself is considered part of tbe 

Ajmer district It is garrisoned by an 
irregular cavalry regiment from tbe Bengal Presidency, and a local 
corps called tbe Deoli Irregular Porce Tbis latter consists of 
both cavaby and infantry, tbe cavalry being mostly Sikhs, while 
tbe infantry are Minas, a predatory tribe who bave been enlisted 
as soldiers with a view of weaning them from unlawful pursuits, 
Tbe commandant of tbe force has been gazetted as canto nm ent 
magistrate, and disposes of tbe few magisterial cases which arise 
here from time to tune. 

Tbis Battalion, whose bead-quarters were removed from 
, r _ ,, , Be&war to Aimer m 1871, demands more 

notice, as it was laigely instrumental m 
tbe pacification and civibzation of Merwara ; and tbe Resolution 
of the Governor-General m Council, dated 20th June 1822, 
which directed tbe foimation of a local corps in Merwaia, 
yields to none in importance among tbe measures adopted to 
reclaim tbe Mers fiom then predatory habits.* Tbe nucleus 
of the regiment then raised was composed of drafts from 
tbe Rainpura local battabon, which in its turn bad been formed 
A^pm tbe remnants of tbe army of tbe notorious Amir Khdn. 
The total strength of tbe new Battalion was fixed at 680 of 
all ranks, divided into eight companies Vacancies for 840 Mers 
as sepoys were reserved, and a certain proportion of tbe commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned posts were set apart for those Mers 
wbo should soonest qualify themselves to bold them. Tbe corps 
was cantoned near the old town of Bedwar, about tlnrty miles 
south-west of Ajmer, then in tbe midst of a waste and uncultivated 
tract of country. At first there was considerable difficulty in 
* obtaining recruits, but 100 Mers of all ages from fifty to fourteen 
years were induced to enkst by a bounty of five rupees and tbe 
favorable influence of a general feast Not only was it difficult 
to enkst men, but it was still more difficult to retain them after 
they bad enksted Many returned to then villages, being unable 
to brook tbe restraints of military service. Tbe regiment, how- 
ever, soon found no difficulty in attracting men to its standards : 
some of tbe most smart and deserving recruits were rapidly 
promoted , tbe first feeling of mistrust soon gave way to one of 
-attachment to tbe service; and while tbe Battabon gained in 
popularity, it also attained a creditable standard of efficiency from 
a miktary point of view. ' 

* The following account of the regiment has been taken chiefly from Colonel Dixon-' e "Sketch 
of Merwara” 


Jj 
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During the early years of tlie existence of the Battalion, many 
Mei sepoys used to take then discharge on the completion ol 
three years’ seivice, hy which time they had generally managed-b 
save sufficient money to pui chase a pair of bullocks They tlier 
returned to their villages and took to agucultui e In tins way tin 
number of those who m the new regiment had learnt what dut; 
was, and who had acquired habits of discipline, obedience, clean 
Imess, and good faith, was sufficiently great to influence the mliabi 
tants of Meruaia m the direction of industry and order Inl83i 
a system of agucultuial advances was established, and, lrom tha 
date, discharges, though still numeious, weie much less fiequeni 
In 1823 the cantonments wei e moved four miles south, adjacen 
to what was subsequently the site of the town of Nayanagar. 

In 1825 the Battalion was augmented by the addition of tei 
men per company, thus raising its strength to 760 of all ranks 
The immediate cause of augmentation was severe detachmen 
duty on the outposts m the Meiwara hills Tins did not, howevei 
prevent two companies being detached to Ajmei m 1832 — one a 
the escort of the Agent to the Governor- Gen eial, the other as ; 
city-guaid 

It was not till the year 1839 that the Battalion saw any activ 
service In that year it v as found necessaiy to despatch a foice 
composed of the Merwaia Battalion and the Jodhpui Legicq; 
against several outlawed thakurs of Maiwai, who, undei tfi 
leadership of one Cluman Singh, Ckainpawat, had foi seveial year 
devoted themselves to pillage and highway lobbery, and whom th 
Maharaja of J odkpur was unable to subdue The outlaws ha 
established then liead-quaiteis m the wild countiy neai the tow: 
of Kot m Meiwaia at the entianee of the Dawei pass The tw 
regiments, under the com m and of Captain Dixon, moved on th 
enemy fiom diffeient directions, and, after a sharp struggle, sue 
ceeded in completely dislodging the outlaws and bieaking up th 
band, many of whom weie killed, with then* leader Cluman Singh, n 
the action. The loss of the legiments was only eight men killed an< 
wounded , and the thanks of the Govemor-Geneial were accoidet 
to Captain Dixon, while the conduct of the Battalion met wit! 
high commendation In the autumn of the same year the sei vice 
of the regiment weie agam put into requisition for the expeditioi 
against Jodhpur, but as Maharaja Man Smgk submitted to al 
demands, no hostilities occuried, and the ioree was maichei 
hack to its quarters at Bedwar With this event ends all that neec 
he said of the Merwara local Battalion till the Mutiny of 1857 

The tioops m Nasiiabad mutinied on the 28th May 1857 Eaib 
notice having been conveyed to Colonel Dixon, commanding thi 
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Battalion at BeAwar, lie immediately ordered a company to move on 
Ajmer. By a forced march of thirty-tliree miles dining the night, 
y-. .Lieutenant "W Carnell, commanding the detachment, was enabled 
to occupy the magazine at Ajmer before information of the 
occurrences at Nasirabad had reached the company of the 15tli 
Native Infantry then garrisoning the magazme It consequently 
permitted itself to be relieved and marched to Nasirabad, and 
by tins prompt measure the safety of Ajmer was secured The 
detachment vas subsequently strengthened by further reinforce- 
ments from Beawar. During the course of the Mutiny, a detach- 
ment of the Battalion was employed with the RAjputana field force 
under Majoi -General Sir G St Patrick Lawience, and moved 
against the mutineers of the Jodhpur Legion, who had established 
themselves in the Availed toivn of AIiaa a m Mar war Poi its services, 
and for the unshaken fidelity and loyalty displayed by the corps, 
all men serving with the Battalion on the 1st July 1857 weie 
iev\arded with the grant of the pay, and privileges as regards 
pension, of soldiers oi the hue. 

In December 1857 the Government of India authorized the 
foimation of a second Mer regiment under the command oi Lieu- 
tenant W. Carnell, to be stationed at Ajmer. On its formation, 
the Merwara local Battalion was reduced by two companies, wdiicii 
were drafted into the neiv legnnent , the strength of the united 
corps was 1,500 men. The neiv Battalion, hoAvcvei, enjoyed but a 
shoit existence In IS 61, financial reasons rendered its reduction 
necessary, and m October of that year it aa as amalgamated with 
the old Merwara local Battalion, which was then raised to the 
strength of 1,000 of all ranks, and v'as placed under the 
Inspector General of Police By this measure, the Battalion, ivitli 
the exception of the men on whom special privileges had been 
conferred as a reivaid foi loyalty during the Mutiny, Avas deprived 
of the advantages, m respect of pay and pension, Avhicli were 
afteiwaids conferred on the other local militaiy corps of RAjputdna, 
and the men were consequently discontented, while the legnnent 
was practically useless for purposes of police These, among other 
cogent leasons, induced Lord Mayo, after his visit to Ajmer in 
1870, to reorganize the Battalion into a purely military coips. 
Accordingly, by the Resolution m Council dated 20th November 
1870, the numbers were reduced to a total stiength of 712 of all 
ranks, divided into eight companies The pay of the men Avas raised 
-from Rs 5-8 to Its 7 a month, and they Avere granted the same 
privileges as legaids pension and allowances as the other local 
infantry corps m Raj put Ana At the same time, the head-quarters 
were transferred from Beawar to Ajmer 

Theie are no regulations fixing the proportions of the castes to 
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“be enlisted, but tlie variations are slight, and the tendency is t awards 
reduction of the foreign element. The composition in 1874 of the 
force, consisting of 710 men, was as follovrs . — Mers, 851 ; Merats } ^ 
232 , Muhammadans, chiefly belonging to the Ajmer district, 32 ; 
Biahmans, 19 , Rajputs, 19 , Jats, 6 ; Gujars, 3 ; other castes, 48, 
chiefly fiomRajpiitana, though a fern come fromOudh and Benares, 
In Colonel Bison's “ Sketch of Menvara ” the constitution of the 
corps about the year 1848 is given as 299 Purabis (men from the 
North-Western Provinces) or of other castes than Meis, and 461 
Meis and Merats — total 760 It vail thus he seen that the corps 

is more local now than in 1848 The regiment has recently been 

armed with the Enfield nfle. When there is promise of an 

abundant harvest, lecnuts are scarce ; hut when distress threatens 
Meiwaia, candidates flock for enlistment Apait, therefore, from 
the political advantages of a legiment which has no sympathies in 
common with Rajputs, there is leason to believe that the existence 
of the regiment is a leal boon to the district of Merwara, affording 
employment to many who would otherwise he without a livelihood, 
and, by means of the savings which are annually accumulated, 
contributing to the wealth of the people The regiment, however, 
has ceased to he what it was m former days — a school through 
which the greater part of the youth of the country passed ; and 
moie especially smce the removal of the head-quarters to Ajmer,.^ 
its influence on what may he called the home aspects of the ovflps- 
has been much diminished While the Battalion was at Bedwar, 
the soldiers who enlisted, for the most part from the villages 
immediately adjacent, were allowed to go after parade in the 
mormng to then homes , they woiked all day in their fields, and 
were hack to cantonments by mght. Leave was often apphed for 
by those who hved at a greater distance, and freely granted. 
The men, therefore, continued piactically to form a part of the 
agricultural population , they met their relations frequently, and 
their pay went often to the common stock 

Soldiering has now become a profession. Men who enlist do 
so for then* hfe-tnne, and take their discharge only when invalided 
oi entitled to full pension. After their term of service is over, 
they invaiiably settle down on their ancestral land, having probably 
saved enough to dig a well for its improvement. Here they spend 
the remainder of their days ; and generally have considerable 
influence in the village, especially those who had attained to the 
rank of subadar or jamadar m the Battahon 

In 1878 the regiment volunteeied for service in Afghanistan, 
where they acqmred an excellent reputation and proved the 
use of then* mountain homes m training hardy and active 
solcheis 
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Meteorological . — The following statement shows the rainfall 
measured at the stations of Ajmer, Beawar, and Todgarli from the 
year 1860 to 1878. Since 1863 the rain-gauge at Ajmer has been 
placed in charge of the Meteorological Department, which is 
superintended by the civil surgeon. The registers of Beawar and 
Todgarli are in charge of the tahsildars . — 


Ylui 
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9 

28 
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8 

3 
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23 

92 

17 

GO 


21 
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1G 

97 

13 

0 


11 

90 
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21 

70 

23 

30 


10 

GO 
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32 

0 

20 

50 
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21 

27 

29 
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2G 

10 


1874 

17 

75 

13 

GO 
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3G 

37 

28 

SO 
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23 

73 

22 

40 

i 
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1877 

11 

76 

13 

20 


able 


1878 

31 

03 

21 

70 

- 1 




Average 

21 

07 

19 

83 


20 

10 



This table, which is not, perhaps, quite trustworthy, gives an 
idea of the precariousness and partiality of the rainfall The pro- 
vince is on the border of what may fairly be called the ct and zone,” 
and is the debateable land between the north-east and south- 
west monsoons, and beyond the full influence of either The 
south-west monsoon sweeps up the Narbada valley fiom Bombay, 
and, crossing the table-land at Nimach, gives copious supplies 
—to Malwa, Jhaldwdr, and Kotah, and the countries which he m the 
course of the Chambal river. The clouds which strike Katiawar 
and Kachh are deprived of a great deal of their moisture by the 
influence of the hills in those countries, and the greater part 
of the remainder is deposited on Abu and the higher slopes of the 
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Arvali, leaving "but little for Merwara, wliere the hills are lower, 
and still less for Ajmer It is only when this monsoon is m 
considerable foice that Meiwaia gets a plentiful supply from it, u 
and it is only the heaviest storms which get as far as Jodhpui, 
where the average lainfall does not exceed foui 01 five inches, while 
beyond this is the rainless land of Smd. The noith-east 
monsoon sweeps up the valley of the Ganges fiom the Bay of 
Bengal and wateis the noithern pait of B-ajpfitana, hut liaidly 
penetiates faither west than the longitude of Ajmer On the 
conflicting stiength of these two monsoons the lamfall of the 
distuct depends 

The pi evading wind during the lamy season is a south- westeily 
one, hut theie is but little lain which comes from this direction 
The south-west monsoon is exhausted before it reaches even 
Merwara , and, if tins monsoon is m the ascendant, the weather 
will be cloudy, and there will be light and paitial showeis, hut no 
heavy 1 am When the wind veeis lound to the west, as it often 
does, there will be no 1 am It is fiom the noith-east that Ajmer, 
Beawar, and Todgaih obtam their heaviest rainfalls, though the 
south-west monsoon has natuially more effect at Todgarh than 
at Ajmer The cential poitions of the piovmce often leceive 
heavy falls fiom the noitli-west , the noith-east monsoon being 
apparently diveited fiom its cornse by the winds from the deseiff. 
The duection of the wind is most changeable, and the lainf altos 
exceedingly partial. 

Not only, howevei, is the rainfall most piecanous and partial, 
vaiymg m total amount veiy much fiom yeai to year, and fiom 
place to place, and faffing until luiy upon one side of a lull while 
the othei side is peifectly dry, but it is most niegularly distubuted 
over the rainy season, and most unceitam as to the intensity of 
the fall Tins last question is a most impoitant one with lefei ence 
to the filling of the leseivons If the lam fall in light showers, 
even though it be on the whole an aveiage fall, the soil will 
absoibit, the nalas will not lun, and the tanks will lemam empty 
If the fall is sudden and heavy, and at the same time general 
within the catchment-aiea of a tank, the chances aie that the 
embankment wifi, be damaged The best rainy season is one which 
includes a fall of tlnee or four inches in twenty -four horns in June, 
and a similar fall m September, with inteimediate showers Then 
the tanks fill and are replenished for the rabi harvest, and the 
kharif ciop is not di owned with excessive lain 

These peculiarities may be lllustiated fiom the history of the 
yeais for which the lainfall has been given The yeais immediately 
before 1860 weie years of heavy ram, averaging in Ajmer over 
30 inches , but the lamy season of 1860 was a very bad one. 
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What rain there was, fell in showers insufficient to fill the tanks ‘ 
and there was no ram in September. The kliarif harvest failed ; 
and, hut that Marw ar had fortunately good rains and furnished 
suppbes of both giain and grass, the scarcity which ensued would 
have amounted to a famine. The north-east monsoon failed over 
the North-Western Provinces this year, but Marwar got more 
than its usual supply from the south-west. In 18G1, the north- 
east monsoon appears to have been m the ascendant, but hardly 
reached to Todgaili ; 1SG2 was a year of extraordinarily heavy 
ram ; the fall was spread over a long time, and was not violent 
enough to damage the tanks. The kharif failed, however, from 
excess of moisture, but the rain was splendid In 1861 there 
was an average fall, but it all fell before the second week m 
August. In 18G5 tliei e w as no lam till the second week m August, 
and it ceased entirely m the second week of September, only 1 
inch 8 cents, having hecn rcgislcicd m Ajmer m that month Theie 
weie some heavy showers, however, which filled the tanks In 
186G the rams began in the second week of August, and fell 
continuously till the end of the month In some places the tanks 
were not filled, m otheis there were very heavy falls But for the 
tanks, each of these tliicc seasons would have been one of very 
severe distress The year 18G7 was favoiablc, but the following 
^year was one of famine, the average fall of all the stations having 
been only 7 d inches The rams ol 1869 were not unfavorable as 
regaids the amount of the fall, but no lam fell till the middle 
of July, and there v as no ram again for nearly two months The 
rainfall of 1870 was beloiv the aveiago, but was pietty well distri- 
buted. The yeais!871, 1872, and 1S73 w r eie average years, but 
the fall was megularly distributed • m Aimer, m 1871 there were 
8 inches during the month of June and inch m August , m 1872 
there was 1 inch m J une and 18 inches fell m August — the ramfall 
of July and September u r as nearly equal m both years, m 1873 
the greater poition of the ram fell m July 

Climate — The chmate of the district is dry and healthy, and 
there are but few days on w r liich a stiong wind does not prevail In 

the hot weather, strong easterly bieezes alternate noth hot w r est wands 
and keep the atmosphere cool Diu mg the rainy season, a south- 
westerly or nortli-easteily wind is neaily ahvays blowing according 
as either monsoon is m the ascendant The cold weather commences 
later than m the North-Western Provinces, but the cold m the 
ononths of December, January, and February may be called 
seheie There is often hoar-frost on the ground m the early 
morning The statement on next page shows the mean highest 
and lowest temperature foi each month of 1871, 1872, and 1873 
according to the standard thermometer at the Ajmer jail. 
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Months 

1871 

1872 

1873 

Monthly mean 

Highest in month 

Lowest in month 

Monthly mean 

Highest in month 

Lowest m month 

Monthly mean 

Highest in month 

- rf -*■ 

a 

o 

a 

a 

m 

« 

* 

o 

January 

60 4 

715 

60 5 

613 

70 8 

53 5 

601 

72 6 

47 6 

February 

69 7 

82 3 

57 5 

67 0 

83 8 

53 8 

60 6 

812 

57 9 

March 

80 4 

915 

66 5 

80 7 

92 8 

68 5 

78 9 

917 

65 9 

April 

89 2 

100 0 

80 0 

88 6 

99 5 

78 3 

88 4 

95 5 

79 1 

May 

90 9 

99 0 

78 5 

93 0 

103 7 

810 

90 4 

104 7 

76 2 

Juno 

88 6 

961 

76 0 

93 8 

104 5 

817 

94 2 

1021 

77 2 

July 

82 7 

918 

715 

841 

916 

75 7 

831 

92 2 

76 2 

August 

816 

92 0 

74 8 

79 6 

851 

83 5 

82 0 

92 3 

75 0 

September 

85 2 

93 0 

76 3 

815 

89 9 

711 

83 6 

89 6 

74 8 

October 

831 

913 

76 5 

78 3 

86 1 

712 

78 9 

87 5 

72 3 

November 

73 5 

82 0 

62 8 

717 

80 2 

614 

69 6 

77 6 

631 

December 

64 6 

73 8 

55 5 

64 2 

74 3 

64 8 

611 

70 8 

52 6 


JBi') th and Death Date — There are no trustworthy statistics 
as to the annual bnth-rate and death-rate throughout the district 
Bntlis aie not reported at all, but deaths are reported The 
information is collected by the police from the village headmen, 
who, m them turn, lely on the lepoits of the chaukid&rs, a, 
body of men who aie very insufficiently organized m Ajmdr 
The four months from November to February seem to be the 
most fatal season, the hot season comes next, and the lamy 
season fiom July to October seems to be the most healthy 
In the towns, the statistics are perhaps moie reliable In 1872, 
the death-iate of Ajmei city was 54 65 per mille , of Kekn, 
35 67 , of Beawar, 41 59 , of Nasuabad, 22 03 

JEndenuc Diseases — Dr Murray, the civil surgeon, whose 
expenence of the distuct dates from the year of the Mutiny, reports 
that theie are no diseases endemic m the distuct, unless the feveis 
geneially pievalent m Ajmer city in the months of October and 
November, and which were very fatal m 1872, can be classedas such 
These are bebeved to be due to the very detective diamage to the 
valley, and vanous diamage schemes have been proposed since 1859 
The woik was co mm enced m.1874, and has been completed 
Other Diseases — In the eighteen yeais from 1856 to 1874 
there weie five outbieaks of cholera m Ajmer, namely, in 1861, 
1862, 1865, 1867, and 1869 , the first and the last year bemg those m 
which the disease was woist Choleia usually appears m the raifiy 
season The cause of malignant cholera is bebeved to be a 
pecubar poison in the atmosphere, while non-mahgnant cholera 
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may arise from sudden transitions from heat to cold, from impure 
watei, indigestible food, bad meat, stale vegetables, or intemperance 
dysentery and diarrhoea arc very prevalent during the rams, as also 
is rheumatism. Cases of ophthalmia are frequently met with 
Diseases of the slan are very common , they assume various types 
and characters fioni a common herpetic eruption to the most 
inveterate form of lepra Pleurisy and pneumonia carry off a great 
many people m the cold weather. Boils and abscesses are very 
prevalent during the rams, and scurvy is common at this season. 
Guinea-worm is almost always more or less prevalent, and m some 
years hundreds of people are attacked by this malady Unless the 
worm is extracted at an early stage, consideiable irritation and 
inflammation supervene, and it may he weeks or months before 
the patient recovers. Europeans aie seldom attacked by grnnea- 
worm , this immunity is attributed to Europeans drinking well- 
water, and having it properly strained No cattle epidemics have 
"been recorded of late years, nor have there ever been any epidemic 
attacks during the gatherings of pilgrims at the Pushkar fair or 
the festival of the Kliwaja Sahib. 

Medicine — There are said to be some three thousand different 
lands of physic to he obtained from the shops of the pansdms, or 
native druggists , hut, of these, only three bundled are believed m , 
yearly all are imported from other paits of India. Most of the 
drugs of real efficacy used by native piactitioneis are to be found 
m our own pharmacopoeia. 

Retrospect of British Administration and the Famine of 
1869 — The temtory of the Apner district that is now under direct 
British administration has been practically identical since the 
cession of the district in ISIS to the present time The only 
change of importance has been the addition of five villages m 
accordance with a tieaty with Smclia m 1860 The dnectly- 
adnxmistered villages of Merwara have been identical since the 
conquest and cession m 1823 The temporal y arrangement under 
winch seven Marwar villages were for a few yeais placed under 
British management, will not vitiate a comparison of different 
penods The administration of the lstimrar estates of Ajmer has 
been confined to collecting fioni them a fixed assessment , the 
thakurs and jagirdars were left to manage their own affans. The 
following retrospect, therefore, will he restucted to the adminis- 
tration of the khalsa or Government villages, and chiefly of Ajmer. 
JThe following statement shows the demand and collections on 
accbunt of land-revenue of the khalsa of Ajmer proper for each 
year from 1818 to 1874. The prices of the chief giams grown 
in the district are also given for each year. 

M 
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Mr Wilder, Assistant to the Resident at Delhi, was, as stated 
above, the first Superintendent appointed to Ajmer. He received 
.charge from Smdia’s officers outlie 26th July 3.818, and found the 
city almost deserted, and the people, though peaceable and indus- 
trious, much reduced by oppiession On the 27th September 
he reported on the newly-acquired province Neither Tantia 
nor Bapu Smdia had ever collected more than Rs 3,76,740 fiom 
the district, and, of this sum, Rs 31,000 represented the amount 
at which the customs had been farmed , the remainder was 
land-revenue " Of the land-revenue, amounting to Rs 3,45,740, 
the assessment of the lstimrar tenures was Rs 2,16,762, that of the 
khalsa Rs 1,28,978. The system of Maratha admnnstration was 
practically to exact all that could be paid , but about nine years 
before the cession, a land of settlement had been concluded m 
the lstimrar and ldialsa lands, m accordance with which it had been 
arranged that, mstead of the recent arbitrary enhancements of 
the istunrdr revenue, all future augmentations should take the 
form of taxes or levies, and the land-revenue of the khalsa was 
shown as a fixed sum, Rs 87,689, while the remainder v as 
to be collected m the shape of a number of extra cesses The 
object of this anangement was twofold The istimrardars were 
anxious that the arbitrary exactions should not be consolidated 
v with the original revenue, lest, on a change of rulers, it might 
be difficult to procure then remission, and the governor of Ajmer 
only sent to Gwalior the land-revenue propel, and appropriated 
to himself the extra collections The khalsa villages were farmed 
for the amount of the Ain, and the extra cesses were levied 
under forty-four heads Of these, a tax called NauclrctJc , equal 
to 2 per cent over and above the Ain, was the perquisite of Smdia’s 
wives A similar tax was denonnnated Bhent Bai Saluda, and 
was an offeung to his sister , and his daughter and his pir (spmtual 
director) received respectively Rs 2 and Re 1 from each v illa ge 
The pioduce of these four cesses was sent to Gwalior, and the 
governor appropriated the produce of the remaining forty ex ac- 
tions The chief was Fouj Kliarch, levied on account of the expenses 
of maintaining troops for the protection of the villages This was 
uncertain m amount, and varied with the ability of the people to 
pay and the power of the governor to compel payment Patel 
Bab and JBhmn Bab weie percentages levied fiom patels and 
bliuinias There were numeious offenngs atalltheHmdufestivals, 
charges on account of every act of civil government, and sundry 


* In tlie treaty of cession, with Sindia, the revenue of Ajmer w as valued at 5,05,481 Sri 
ghahi, 01 4,50,986 FarakhaVid, rupees It w as admitted, however, by the Resident at Gwalior 
that the revenue was much exaggerated 
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aibiti ary cesses uncertain in amount Tlie actual collections from 
the Ichaisa m the yeai befoie the cession amounted to Es 1,15,060 
The question' of the cunency was one "which caused Mr 
Wilder some difficulty. Is one of the Company’s coins weie curren'w 
fuithei south than ' Jaipiu, hut theie weie six principal mints 
whose com v as cmient m Ajmer, and for all of whom the chief 
sornce of supply of bullion for coinage weie dollars nnpoited 
fiom Bombay or Suiat, ltd Pah No bulhon was used The 
Ajmer mint had been established since the tune of the empeior 
Akbar, and turned out yeaily about a lakh and a half of lupees 
called Snshahi The Kishangaih rupee was struck at Kiskangaik, 
and the min t had been established about fifty yeais, though it 
had fiequently been suppiessed by the lulers of Ajmer The 
Kvchdium rupee was stiuck by the Tliakui of Kuchawan mMarwar 
without the peimission of the Mahaiaja, who was too weak to 
asseit his lights The tliakui was supposed to cleai 5 pei cent 
by bringing the dollars to his meltmg-pot The Shahjmia mint 
had been established foi some seventy years m spite of the attempts 
of the Eana of TJdaipui to suppiess it The Chiton lupee was 
the standaid com of ilewai, and the Jliarslialn lupee was struck 
at Jaipui Mi "Wilder cut the knot of the comage difficulty by 
concluding all transactions on the pait of Government in Paiakka- 
bad rupees, and receiving them alone in payment of Government^ 
revenue The fixed levenue of the istinnai estates he converted 
fiom Snshahi mto Paiakhabad cunency by allowing a deduction 
of 9 pei cent , and it is on this account that the piesent lstinnar 
levenue of each tliakui consists of rupees, annas, and pies 

ill Wildei pioposed to abolish what he calls “ the very 
objectionable and disgusting system heietofoie piactised,” and to 
take the revenue m the khalsa by leveitmg to the ancient custom 
of estimatmg the ciop and dividing its value The people willingly 
agreed to pry one-half the estimated value of the crop, tins 
being the old rate of assessment, and that customary in the 
adjacent States The collections for the yeai were Es 1,59,746 , 
and ill Wildei writes that the measrue of an equal division of the 
ciop had been pioductive of all the benefits he had anticipated 
The people had acquned confidence m the moderation and justice of 
then new government, and, though it would not be advisable foi 
the next two yeais to demand any gieat addition to the mciease 
that had already taken place, yet he was confident that on the 
fluid yeai the jama might be laised to double what it had leached 
nndei any piecedmg government without at all piessmg on th ft " 
inhabitants Accoidmglv, ill Wildei proposed a tlnee years’ 
piogic^ne settlement — in the first yeai Es 1,79,437, m the 
second Es 2,01,691, m the thud Es 2,49,303 He vas of 
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opinion that “if ilie jama is so apportioned that half of the 
produce he found sufficient, one year v itli another, to meet the 
Government demand, the remaining share is quite enough to 
provide every necessary comfort for the husbandman ” This way 
of putting the case sounds peculiar, but is quite in accordance 
with Mr Wilder’s vievs s, whose dominant, if not sole, anxiety 
was to increase the Government revenue Mr Wilder furnished 
no information of the principle on which the demand had been 
fixed, nor of flic grounds on winch a progressive assessment had 
been resolved on , and the settlement v as confirmed v itli some 
hesitation by Government, who lemaiked on the proved disad- 
vantages of an assessment framed on anticipated mipiovement, 
which checks the using spirit of industry and the accumulation 
of capital 

The settlement, however, was not destined to run its course, 
but broke down the first year The kliarff was implied from 
excessive ram, and m Tcbiuary theic were successive fiosis 
v Inch so destroyed the rahi that the straw even was not fit for 
use Mr Wilder proposed to relinquish the balance, and to 
make a settlement on a fixed annual jama of 11s 1,G1,700 Both 
these proposals were sanctioned by Government, the term of 
the settlement being fixed for five years The assessment was 
fairly collected for the hist four years, though m the fouitk year 
Mho people were obliged to bonow to pay then lcvenue , but 
the fifth was a year of famine Tlieie were occasional showers 
till the 10th of June, hut fiom that date there were only two 
showeis — one on the 12th, the other on the 20th August A 
hot westerly wind prevailed, the tanks dried up, the wells began 
to fail, and the kharif was lost Poiage was as seaice as giam, 
many of the cattle died by August, and most of the remainder 
were dnven oh to Malwa Grass was selling at 20 seers a 
rupee. Two severe frosts m Maxell almost entirely destroyed the 
mdifleient rain; lecouise uas had to collecting one-half the pro- 
duce the amount lealized was Its 31,920. The next year was a 
good one , hut the people objected to pay according to Sir Wilder’s 
settlement, and the revenue was again collected khdm 

In December 1821 — the middle of the famine year — Mr. 
Wilder was promoted to the charge of the Sugar ancl Haibada 
temtoues His six yeais’ administration had not been productive 
of any gieat results He made no radical inquiry into any of 
the institutions of the piovince He continued many old abuses 
-Moth 111 ^be customs and revenue departments, simply because 
they brought in money It cannot he said that he took much 
pains to ascertain the value of the land he assessed or the condition 
of the people, and the era of material improvement had not yet 
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dawned He united m Ins person tlie offices of Superintendent 
of Ajmer and of Political Agent for Jodhpur, Jesalmer, and Ki- 
sliangaih, and kept up a senn-iegal state with elephants, horsemen,^ 
and chobdais On the other hand, Ins admimstiation was latlier 
starved The whole cost of the revenue and police establishment of 
the district was Its 1,374 a month, or less than half of Mr 
Wildei’s salary, which was Its 3,000 There was not a copy of 
any Regulation m the office in 1823, and a copy of the Calcutta 
Gazette was lefused Alter a time, a European assistant was 
appomted The gieat solicitude of Mr Wilder was to develop the 
tiade of Ajmer, and he invited merchants from all quarters to 
come and settle in the city One cunous feature of his corre- 
spondence is the number of letters of lecommendation he gave these 
meichants and hankers Many of these letteis weie written to 
judges and magistrates, requesting them to assist in collecting 
money due to the merchants 

Mr Henry Middleton, also a Noith-West civilian, succeeded 
Mi Wilder in Decembei 1824 He was of opinion that Mr Wilder’s 
assessment was veiy high, that fixed assessments oi any land weie 
unpalatable to the people, and, if confidence could he leposed m 
the subordinate officeis, the system of taking in land would be 
best The expenence, however, of the yeai 1825-26 rendered 
Mr Middleton loth to adopt this system, accoidmglyliepioposed 
a five years’ settlement, and leported its completion on the 26£a 
November 1826 He had lough measurement-iolls prepared, but 
he chiefly relied on the collections of the pievious year as a 
cuterion of lesouices He lemaiks upon the poveity of the people 
and the extoitions of the money-lendeis Many ciiltivatois who 
had come to the distnct m the first yeais of the British rule, had 
been dnven an ay again by bad harvests and high assessment The 
wells weie falling into disicpair, and the people had no money 
to lepair them Mi Middleton’s settlement was sanctioned at 
Its 1,44,072 for five yeais 

The assessment, however, was collected only m the first of the 
yeais the settlement had to lun, and that with considerable 
difficulty The lams commenced favorably, but fiom the middle 
of July till the fiist week of September theie was no lain The 
Mjiu and jowar all came to nothmg The lams of September, 
howevei, weie plentiful , the people who had begun to duvethen’ 
cattle to Mewai and Marwai foi pastuiage, returned, and the 
rabi liai vest was good Mi Middleton did not lemain long enough 
m the district to collect the next yeai’s revenue, and made ~0VP4'' 
chaige to Mi Cavendish in Octobei 1827 He was an officer of 
mediocie ability, and initiated no useful measures 

Mi Cavendish, his successoi, was a great refoimer, and left 
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tlie impress of liis energy on every department of administration. 
To him the distiiet is indebted for a very valuable collection of 
^statistics regarding istmirai, bhum, and jiigfr tenures. He earned 
out, however, little of what lie took m hand , and the sanction 
which had been accorded to Mr. Middleton's settlement prevented 
lus interference in the assessment of the khalsa In forwarding 
the accounts for the year 1S2S, he explains the method of collec- 
tion, and gives a long account of the circumstances of tlie district 
and of his own views as to tlie weight of the assessment The 
custom of collection as handed down from the Maiatlias, was for 
- tliepatcl with the patwaii, where thcic was one, to estimate the 
ci op , one-half the estimate was the Government levenue Almost 

alw ays, a loss, or inability to pay the assessed revenue from the pro- 
duce of the land, was the result of the estimate, and then followed 
an annually varying contribution fiom all village lesidents to make 
up this leal or supposed loss. The contributors were not permitted 
to mtcrfeie in the valuation, and the tahsildar enforced payment. 

Mr. Cavendislr considered that Mr Middleton’s assessment 
was high, for several reasons “ because the cultivated area has 
remained statiouaiy since the time of the Maiatlias, who only 
collected B.s 87,GS9 , because the rate of assessment exceeds 
one-half the produce , because no cultivator in the soil of Ajmer, 
oyhicli requires much labor and expense, can afford to pay one-half 
tlie produce , because the assessment is collected, not from the 
produce of the soil, but by a fluctuating and arbitrary tax , and 
because the assessment has been made on the basis of a favorable 
year’s collections when com was dear ” Mr Cavendish applied 
the rates to wluelr he had been accustomed nr Saliaranpur, to 
Mr Middleton’s areas, and calculated that the assessment ought 
to be Its S7,6d'5 instead of Pts 1,44,072 He gives tlnee mam 
causes of the original over-assessment of the district, all of wdncli, 
no doubt, worked to that end first, the strength of the Maratha 
Government, who took all that the people could give, and wdio were 
unfettered by any prescriptive lights , secondly, the exaggeration 
of the revenue by Smdia at the time of tiansfer, which made Mr 
Wilder endeavour to work up to an impossible standaid, and, 
timidly, that the year 1818-19 was a very good year m Ajmer, while, 
owing to the devastations of Amir Khan m the terntoiy of Mewar, 
Marwar, and Jodhpur, there was a large demand on all sides for 
giain, and prices were very high Tins last is a most impoitant 
_ point, and seems to be the real key to the ovei -assessment of the 
chstnct Indeed, the first assessments made by Biitish revenue 
officers in a newdy-acqumed distiiet, almost invanably broke down 
through the error of over-estimating corn puces They used to 
take the old war prices that prevailed during the anarchy preceding 
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annexation ; and they forgot tliat with peace and 01 der came plenty » 
and open markets Mr Cavendish pioposed a revision of settlement, , 
liut m the event of tins not being sanctioned, lie i ecoininendefl 'tho 
tlie people sliould not be piessed for tbeir levenue m bad seasons > 
He also mtioduced paitially a kliewat, or assessment of individual 
holdings, — a measuie mile norm to Mi Middleton’s settlement 
He lavs stiess on the point that remissions giantedmalump sum 
benefit, not the leal suffeieis, but the talisildars, kanungos, 
patwaiis, and patels He mtioduced, foi the fiist time, patwaiis’ 
accounts, and appointed patvrans for many villages vrheie there 
vreie none, and dnected every patwan to give a leceipt Govern- 
ment appioved of Mi Cavendish’s innovations geneially, but, 
with legal d to the weight of the assessment, decided that a moie 
detaded investigation must piecede a geneial revision, and dnected 
that the unexpired penod of the settlement should be diligently 
employed m ascertaining the capabilities of each village It is 
ceitamly a matter of 1 egret that the settlement of Ajmer did not 
fall mto Mi Cavendish’s hands lather than mto those of Mi 
Middleton 


Holding these views as to the weight of the assessment, it was 
not to be expected that Mi Cavendish should piess the people 
to pay wlieie he found theie was a difficulty m paying As a 
matter of fact, 1 emissions weie legulaily applied foi and gi anted- 
and the settlement was not worked up to m any one year In 
only one of the four yeais that Mr Cavendish was in the distnct 


weie them any lams m December and Januaiy He left the 
district at the end of 1831, the year of the expny ol the settlement 
He writes that he had intended to make the settlement with 


patels, and to give to each tenant a statement showmg the 
amount for which he should be individually responsible He 
adds that he had never been stationed m a distnct wlieie the 


seasons weie so unceitam, the soil so pool, and which was so 
highly, nay oppiessively, ovei -assessed 

Theie was no lam m 1S31 till the 7th August, but the iabi 
ci op vas good Mi Mooie, the Assistant Superintendent, to 
whom Mi Cavendish had made ovei chaige, collected the levenuc 
on the principle estabbshed by Mi Cavendish The yeai 1832 was 
marked by destiuctive flights of locusts m Septembei and Octobez , 
and Major Spens, who succeeded Mr Cavendish, found himself 
obliged to allow the khaiif lists to he ovei till Maich. Major 
Spens did not attempt a settlement , he collected all he could. ■ 
and the remainder was leimtted by Government In the ye ai 
1S33-31, however, even the pietence of woilong on the settlement 
was abandoned The yeai was one to be rnaiked with a black 
ci oss m the calendar of Ajmer It commenced with a cattle 
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epidemic in April, which carried off one-lialf or two-thirds of the 
cattle There were only two hours 5 good ram- from June to Sep- 
tember; there was no forage and no kharif, for the locusts m 
September devoured nearly every green thing Major Speirs col- 
lected the kliarif instalments by an equal division of the scanty 
produce, and proposed to give the rabi revenue to the people to 
enable them somewhat to recoup them losses In December 1838, 
Major Speirs was promoted to the post of Officiating Commis- 
sioner, and made over charge to Mr. Edmonstone, who collected 
the rabi instalments by “ taking, from such of the village commu- 
nities as would consent on any reasonable terms, engagements 
to pay revenue for their villages accoidmg to a fan* and just 
estimate of them resources calculated with reference to the deterio- 
rated state of the country from the drought 55 In the following 
year he made a summary settlement on the same principle, 
the demand of which was Ks 1,19,302 If the villagers did not 
consent to lus terms, the revenue was collected khani at half 
produce 

In the cold weather of 1835-36, Mr. Edmonstone proceeded to 
make a regular settlement, which, as it was subsequently sanc- 
tioned for ten years, is generally known by the name of the decen- 
nial settlement Elis settlement report is dated the 26th May 1836. 
j- Edmonstone gives a rapid sketch of the previous administra- 
tion of the land, m order to prove that “ the district, instead of 
advancing, had receded, and that, independently of drought and 
failure of seasons, in no one year had a fam assessment been fixed 
on the land ” His endeavour had been to avoid the custom which 
had hitherto prevailed, of fixing the jama at the highest amount 
which could be collected m any year, and then each year remit- 
ting, generally mdiscrimmately, all sums about which there was 
a diffi culty Mr. Edmonstone did not assume rates as Mr Caven- 
dish had proposed to do, but adopted a method of his own for 
assessment The villages were measured, and the cultivated area, 
amounting m all to 36,257 acres, classed into chain (8,989 aoies), 
talabi (2,180 acres), and bardni (25,088 acres) He then assessed the 
cash-paying produce (Indian-corn and cotton) or the do-fasli area 
at the current money rates during kharn tahsil, and estimated the 
average produce per bigha of other crops The Government 
share, one-half, except m the case of patels and mahajans, he con- 
verted mto money by the average puce current of the pievious 
five years He thus obtained a rough jamabandi amounting to 
Es- 1,57,151, and then visited each village, and fixed his demand 
with reference to the past fiscal history, present circumstances, 
and futuie capabilities of each estate Ho villages were given in 
farm. Two small ones were held kkam, as they could not be 
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brought up to Iris standard; the rest accepted Iris terms The 
amount finally assessed was Us. 1 3 27,525, or, including the hham 
•villages, Us 1,29,872 t 4 *- 

Mr Edmonstone descnhes the people as reckless, improvident, 
poverty-stricken, and much in debt The Bohias were masters 
in the villages , they weighed the giain, helped themselves, and 
allotted the remainder , they advanced the Government revenue, 
and gave advances of seed-gram and for the purchase of cattle , 
they regulated the expenditure of .the community, even to the 
sums employed on inamages and other festivals* Their right was 
hereditary , they furnished, no accounts, and the debt to them inn 
on from geneiation to geneiation Mr. Edmonstone settled with 
the headmen of each village, who, he believed, acted generally m 
accordance with the wishes of the village community* The inci- 
dence of his assessment amounted to Us 3-9 an acie, while the 
umrngated area was nearly 69 per cent of the cultivated* The 
settlement returns show 5,621 cultivatois, 2,675 non-cultivatois, 
3,185 ploughs, and 1,575 wells 

The decennial settlement was the first which was based on the 
cultivated area and personal inquiry, and the assessment of indi- 
vidual villages seems to have been very fanly and judiciously 
earned out* The gieat defect of the settlement was the veiy 
impeifect and inequitable manner in which the village assessment 
was distubuted over the holdings* Hitherto the people had paid 
one-half of the estimated produce to the patels, and the deficien- 
cies weie levied from the non-agncultuial lesidents Mr Caven- 
dish had paitially introduced a kliewat , hut the principle of the 
joint lesponsihihty of all khewatdais was piactically unknown m 
the district, and was mtioduced for the ..first time by Mi Edmon- 
stone It is evident that a cultivator assessed at one-half the 
produce of his fields, and obliged to pay in good and. had yeais, 
cannot pay for other cultivatois who nugiatem yeais of difficulty, 
or who, being left without resouices, turn for a livelihood to 
manual laboui * These two classes aie still well known m the 
chstuct as the fuar and nadar ascimi. In the first year of the 
settlement the distiihution over the holdings was proved to 
he quite inequitable, and the people began to elamoui for a return 
to the piactice of collections fiom the actual pioduce Mi* 
Edmonstone had left Ajmei m the end of 1836, and Lieutenant 
Maenaghten, Ins successor, pioposed to make a fresh distiihution 
of the revenue, and “to give to each cultivator a sepaiate lease, 
specifying the quality and quantity of land m Ins possession, 
and the lent which Government will expect to receive fiom him* 
In sending up this proposal, Colonel Alves, the Commissioner, 
remaikedthat it was tantamount to a proposal to change the 
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settlement from mouzawar into ryotw&r ; and Government, adopt- 
ing tliis view, decided tliat tlie change was undesirable, and 
ywdisalloTred the proposed measure Though, however, a re-distri- 
bution of the revenue Tfas refused, yet the villages mere offered the 
option of returning to direct management, or of retaining then 
leases; and 41 out of 81 villages preferred the former alter- 
native. 

During this correspondence, Colonel Sutherland succeeded 
Colonel Alves as Commissioner. He took very great pams to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with every thing concerning 
Ajmer, and his reports on the khalsa a dmini stration and on the 
' istmirdrdars are standard papers of reference. After an exhaustive 
retrospect of the previous administration, from which a good deal 
of the preceding sketch has been taken, he came to the conclusion 
that “ the system of village assessments is quite inapplicable 
to Ajmer, that they have produced extensive injury to the 
Government revenue and to the condition of the people, and in a 
few more years they will leave us hardly any revenue, and reduce 
them to utter poverty.” He looked for a remedy to the repair 
and construction of tanks, which render the country almost proof 
against famine, and advocates the mode of assessment which had 
been carried out by Captain Dixon in Merwara as that suited to 
.the country and consonant with the wishes of the people “ 

The four years from 1887-38 to 1840-41 were years of severe 
distress, and at the time of Colonel Sutherland’s report, which is 
dated 26th January 1841, the khalsa villages had reached the 
lowest depths of poverty The Superintendent reported that five 
hundred f amikes had left the district owing to the pressure of the 
revenue which they were unable to pay. Half the tanks had been 
broken for years, and many of the wells were out of repair The 
people were too demoralized to permit of grants of advances for 
agricultuialimprovements, Theypreferred paying half the produce 
to acceptmg the reduced assessment of Mr. Edmonstone. The 
houses were generally dilapidated, and the whole khalsa in the 
eyes of the Commissioner bore a poverty-stricken look which was 
a painful contrast to the condition of the talukdars’ estates. 

Here; then, we may pause — for a new eia opens for the district 


* Colonel Dixon’s mode of assessment was as follows — 

ls£ — Lands under cotton, maize, sugar, and opium to lie charged with a money-rate 
2nd — Other rabi and khnrif crops to be estimated or measured, and one-third of the produce 
to he taken as the Government share by a money-assessment fixed according to the average yeaily 
’vSlue of produce in the principal neighbouring maihets 

3rd — Land newly broken up to pay one-sixtli the produce for the first year, one fifth for the 
second, and one fourth, for the third and f ourtli j ears In the fifth yeai, and thereafter, the full 
rate of one-thud to he charged 

4th — A remission m the amount of share to he given to those who construct embankments or 
dig new wells. 
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-witli tlie beg innin g of tlie year 1841— and briefly gather the lessons 
to be derived from the foregoing account The collections bad 
dwindled dorm to less than they were m tbe time of tbe Maiatlvjs^- 
Tbe initial over-estimate by Mr Wilder of tbe resources of 
tbe district bad extended its baneful effects over tbe whole period. 
Tbe settlements of Mr Wilder and Mr Middleton exceeded tbe 
collections of tbe good years on which they were founded, and 
weie fai too oppressive to be paid Mi Eclmonstone’s settlement, 
tbe lowest of tbe tlnee, was founded on an estimate of half tbe 
actual produce , and, as an equal average assessment to include 
good and bad seasons, was a complete failure Its incidence was 
Its 3-9 an acre on 81 per cent of nngation, oi about twice as heavy 
as tbe settlements made m tbe North-Western Provinces under 
Begulation IX of 1833 With tbe expenence gamed m these 
settlements tbe Government of tbe North-West might have con- 
cluded that its “ trust that tbe settlement would piove moderate, 
and be leabzed without distress to tbe people,” was fallacious Tbe 
decennial settlement, however, broke down, chiefly because no 
pioper anangements weie made for tbe collection of tbe individual 
quotas Tbe old oidei under which tbe headmen and patwans 
bad collected one-half tbe pioduce fiom each cultivator, bad given 
v ay to tbe pimciple of joint responsibihty , but this lattei was an 
impossible system wheie each cultivator held a defined amount 
of land and was assessed for it at a sum which left bun rneiely the 
means of subsistence 

Tbe success of Major Dixon’s administration of Merwara bad 
for some time atti acted tbe attention of Government and tbe 
Commissioner, and, at the' end of 1840, tbe Superintendent of 
Merwara was instructed to pioceed into tbe Ajmer distuct and 
report on tbe local faculties for tbe construction of tank-embank- 
ments m tbe lcbalsa villages In Pebruary 1842, on tbe depar- 
ture, on furlough, of Lieutenant Macnagbten, Major Dixon was 
appointed Superintendent of Ajmer in addition to bis otbei duties 
as Superintendent of Merwaia and Commandant of tbe Meiwaia 
Battalion. Eiom tbe date of lus assuming charge a new eia 
commences in tbe history of tbe admmistiation of tbe country 
Witlun tbe next six years. Its 4,52,707 were expended on tbe 
construction and repan of embankments, advances were made for 
agricultural impiovements, and tbe Superintendent succeeded 
m infusing a good deal of lus personal eneigy into tbe people To 
enable Government to leap a benefit from the new works, sanction 
uas procured to allow such villages as desued it to abandon their 
engagements All weie invited to letum to kharn management, 
and when a tank was made or lepaued in one of tbe few villages 
which insisted on retaining their leases, a percentage of tbe cost was 
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levied in addition to tlic assessment. The rate of collection at the 
same tune was reduced from one-half to two-fifths , and the zabh, 
>n>y-eash rates, also lowered. Colonel Sutherland and Major Dixon 
were hoth anxious that the rate of collection should he reduced 
to one-third; hut this was not sanctioned hy Government. On the 
expiry of the ten years’ settlement, the whole distnctwas held Idiom 
and managed as Major Dixon had managed Merwara. 

In 1816, Mr Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, visited this outlying portion of the 
territory under his charge His visit to the district confirmed the 
opinion winch he had previously formed of the expediency of 
returning as soon as possible to the system of village settlements. 
He remarks that a mode of administration which depends upon the 
experience and energy of one man is not fitted for general adoption 
The people had learned fully to recognize the principle of 
joint responsibility, and their land, from the means of irrigation 
with which it had been provided, possessed a higher and moie 
uniform value than was formerly the case Arrangements were 
theiefoie made for a revenue survey, and instructions were 
issued to Major Dixon for the formation of a village settlement 
Moderation was inculcated, and the standard to be aimed at was 
the punctual realization of a jama equal to Mr Edmonstone’s 
assessment, and yielding, over and above that amount, a modeiate 
profit on the money invested m tanks and reservoirs. This 
moderate profit was afterwards put at 5 or 6 per cent. 

The season of 1818-49 was a year of very severe drought, which 
wholly eclipsed m severity the calamitous season of 1833-84 Of 
the many talaos in Ajmer and Merwara, only one had the benefit 
of a good shower The drought was equally severe m the whole 
country from Marwar to Punch No crops were produced except 
m well-land and in the beds of tanks There was an utter 
failure of forage , and one-thud of the cattle, by Colonel Dixon’s 
■estimate, died At one tune it was doubtful whether engage- 
ments for a fixed assessment could be entered into The succeed- 
ing year, however, was favorable, and the settlement commenced 
from the kharif harvest of 1849 

In making his assessment. Colonel Dixon was guided chiefly by 
the experience he had gamed of the capabilities of each village while 
it was held under dnect management His method of assessment 
was as follows . He took Mr Edmonstone’s assessment and added 
r-Mo it 8 per cent of the sum expended on tanks m that village. 
This was the standard If the past history of the village or its 
" latent capabilities ” warranted Colonel Dixon in believing that 
this amount could be paid, he assessed the village at this amount. 
If he thought it could pay more, he assessed it at more. If he 
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thought it could by no possibility pay this amount, he reduced the 
standard No iat.es weie worked out until after the assessment, 
nor was any attempt made to compare the incidence of Jhg. 
revenue in different villages, or to explain its variations The 
inequality of the assessment was, no doubt, tempeied by Colonel 
Dixon’s mtmiate knowledge of the district, but the system neces- 
sarily produced inequality Dor all practical pui poses of assess- 
ment the measurement of the villages m Colonel Dixon’s time 
was superfluous If 6 pel cent of the outlay on the tanks he 
added to the assessment of Mi Edmonstone, the amount will he 
Us 1,58,273, and this was the sum pioposed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor as a fair amount to distnbute, The highest amount 
which had ever been collected wasm 1847-18, when, at two-tlmds 
the produce, the revenue stood at Its 1,67,287, and tins included all 
cesses Colonel Dixon’s actual assessment, excluding the 1 per 
cent road cess, but inclusive of the tank cess of 1 per cent, on the 
outlay, which was merely a deduction fi om the Government revenue 
set apait for a particular purpose, was Its 1,75,756, or, addmg the 
assessment which was subsequently made on Neaian and Keiam- 
pura. Its 1,85,161 The assessment was lighter than Mr. Edmon- 
stone’s, but the umriigated aiea had increased m greater piopoi- 
tion than the irrigated, and the late of assessment was Ks 2-0-3 
on 28 per cent of mngation The best description of the settle- 
ment is that given by Colonel Dixon himself m a demi-official letter 
to Sm Henry Lawrence, dated 25th January 1856 “ If the season 

be moderately favoiable, and the talaos be replenished, the lents 
will be paid with ease and cheei fulness by the people If di ought 
ensues, we have been piepared to make such a remission that dis- 
tress m paymg the levenue shall not leach the people It is neces- 
saiy to bear m mind that we have given the profits to the people, 
ouiselves bearing the onus of loss. In a country like Ajmei- 
Merwara, wheie the seasons are so extremely megulai, to burden 
the zammdais with aneais of lent on account of what was not 
pioduced, would check the eneigies of the people and lendei them 
less mdustnous than they now aie, when they know we shall only 
claim the lent, oi a poition of it, when it has been assured to 
them by Piovidence To have made the jama less, would have 
been to have left the zammdais only paitially employed, while m 
a season of scaicity we must still have lelaxed the demand.” Tins 
extinct cleaily sets foith the natrne of the settlement It was 
not intended to be an equal annual jama to be collected m all 
yeais except what in other paits of India would be called famine 
years , but the assessment was pitched at the highest amount tbat 
Colonel Dixon believed should be collected m good years, and he 
was prepared to apply for remissions whenever they weie lequned 
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The people accepted the settlement with reluctance. Colonel 
Dixon (paragraph 14 of his report), in speaking of Ajmer pargana, 
“ Our labors to convince the people that then welfare and 
benefit had been mainly studied m the proposed arrangements, 
were unheeded As all the patels and headmen were of one 
mind, it was evident they had been instructed by some evil-dis- 
posed people who loiter in the vicinity of the courts to reject our 
offers ” Rajgarh pargana assented more readily , Ramsar, the 
most heavily assessed, was reluctant , but the persuasions and 
influence of Colonel Dixon eventually induced all to accept the 
terms. In sanctioning the settlement, the Lieutenant-Governor 
expressed a fear that the assessment would be found m some degree 
higher than the country could easily pay, but trusted to Colonel 
Dixon’s local experience and intimate knowledge of the country, 
and was ready to believe that the assessment has been so fixed as 
to draw forth rather than discourage the exertions of the people. 
The Couit of Directors shared the apprehensions of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, but the settlement as proposed was sanctioned 
for twenty-one yeais. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, desired 
it to be understood “ that, except after report to Government and 
special sanction, no other penalty was to be attached to the 
non-fulfihnent of the settlement conti act than annulment of the 
vlcase and return to kham management ” 

The settlement thus sanctioned was a mouzawar settlement only 
in name, and the system of collection adopted by Colonel Dixon 
rendered it practically a ryotwan one Before the instalments 
were due, the villages were divided into cncles, and a chapiasi 
was appointed for each cncle It was -the duty of this official, in 
company with the patel and patwari, to collect from each individual 
tenant the sum recorded against his name in the pat wan’s 
register If the cultivator himself could not pay, the banyawith 
whom he kept his accounts was called up, and the money geneially 
pioduced "When the revenue could not be collected, ColonelDixon 
made up his mind as to how much should be remitted about the 
month of May, and apphed for sanction for the remission of the 
amount proposed. Thus, in May 1854 he apphed for leave to lenut 
Rs. 16,325, and his request was at once granted It is a matter 
of co mm on tradition in the distnct that, when the revenue of any 
village was found to come m with difficulty, the deputy collector 
was sent out and arranged for a fresh re-distribution of the 
assessment. Such a mode of administration, though the best 
'"stated to the district and perfectly consonant with the wishes of 
the people, diffeis very considerably Rom the mouzawdr system, 
"and could only succeed wheie the collector was intimately 
acquainted with the resources of each village. 
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Having completed tlie settlement of Ajmer, Colonel Dixon 
took tlie assessment of Merwaia m liand As regards Merwara, 
tlie Lieutenant- Go vernoi liadno desire to embarrass hun with .any - 
mstructions He lemarks that tlie district liad been raised to 
its piesent state so entirely by Colonel Dixon’s exertions and 
anangements, that be alone was tbe best -judge of what should 
be done. Colonel Dixon, therefore, maiched mto Merwaia m tlie 
cold weatliei of 1849-50, andieported his settlement of the district 
on the 27th September 1850 It -was sanctioned for twenty yeais 
at a net demand of Hs 1,81,751 and a gioss demand of Bs 1,88,742 
The mcidence of the assessment was Us. 2-11-2 on 38 per cent, 
of migation 

Dor several yeais after the settlement, there was a succession 
of favoiable seasons, and the remissions for, which Colonel Dixon 
found it necessary to apply weie but small in amount He 
contmued to impress upon the people the advantages of wells and 
tanks, many weie made by the people themselves, and the 
countiy was piospeious and contented Colonel Dixon adrnmis- 
teied the distncts of Ajmer and Merwara, to which duties was 
added the command of the Merwaia Battalion, till June 1857< 
He was at Beawar, where he geneially lived duimg the hot weather 
and lams, when he heard the hist news of the mutimes , and when 
the news of the mutiny of the tioops at Nasirabad amved, belaid, 
himself down and died Has tomb is m the Beawai churcbyhrcC 
and is still an object of veneiation to the Meis, who kept a lamp 
burning at the tomb, and made vows there, until the lamp- 
buinmg was a few years ago forbidden by a Deputy Commissioner 
at the suggestion of oithodox Englishmen, but his memory will 
take long to extinguish The walled town of Beawar is wholly 
lus woik, and he is piobably the latest Englishman who has 
built a f fenced city 5 Colonel Dixon had lived in the distuct 
for tlinty-seven yeais, ongmally belonging to the cantonment 
of Nashabad He, as an officer of the Bengal aitilleiy, had 
taken part in the subjugation of Merwara in 1821 In 1836 he 
became Superintendent of Merwara, and m 1842 he became Super- 
intendent of both distncts 

"With the death of Colonel Dixon closes what may be called 
the second period of thehistoiy,tke era of matenal improvement , 
and the eia of inflexible realization of the levenue commenced 
The principle of Colonel Dixon’s settlement was forgotten, and 
the idea gradually gamed giound that the assessment was an 
equal annual demand to be collected in full each year In the 
year 1S53 Colonel Dixon had been appointed a Comnnssionei, and 
coiresponded direct with the Government of the North-Western 
Pi o vinces, in whose administration Ajmer had been placed in 
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1882, and Merwara in 1810. Before 1858 the officers in charge 
of Ajmer and Merwara had been styled Superintendents, and 
-corresponded, first with the Resident at Delhi, subsequently with 
the Resident in Malwa and Rajpfitiina, and after 1832 with the 
Commissioner. Prom 1858 the united districts remained a Deputy y 
Commissionersliip under the Agent to the Governor-General and 
Commissioner, who, m his latter capacity, was subordinate to the 
Gorernment of the North- Western Provinces, till 1871, wlien the 
province was formed into a Chief Comnnssioncrship under the 
Eoreign Department of the Government of India, and was given a 
Commissioner of its own, the Chief Commissioner being the Agent 
to the Governor-General for Rdjputana. 

Captain J C Brooke, the first Deputy Commissioner, submitted. 
On the 21th July 1858, a long and inteiestmg report on the 
condition of the country, which has been printed in volume III 
(new series) of Selections from the Records of Government, North* 
"Western Provinces. He found the cultivators in the Ajmer and 
Rajgarli parganas better off than those in Rdmsar, who were 
generally very poor. He 1‘emarks on the great want of cattle. 
The country had suffered very severely from the famine of 1818 ; 
the cattle had died m thousands, both m the district and in the 
countries where they had been taken to graze, and the country had 
not recovered Almost the only manure available consisted of 
the deposit m the beds of tanks. Merwara was better off m this 
respect , and the cultivation of poppy had advanced with rapid 
strides m the pargana of Todgarh since the settlement The cul* 
tivators about the town of Nayanagar were poorer. The patwdns* 
papers he found were merely transcripts of the settlement lecord. 
Each cultivator had been led to consider his revenue as a fixed 
'sum, and that it was a great injustice to demand more from hnn 
to make up the deficiencies of defaulters In Merwara, the 
sepoys of the Battalion were regularly defaulters, and, Where the 
Settlement was not light, took no tiouble to make any arrangements 
for the cultivation of then fields. Colonel Dixon, who was both 
Commandant of the force and Superintendent of the district, had 
been m the habit of deducting the amount of land-revenue due 
from the men’s pay, but this anomalous procedure was impossible 
When the offices of Superintendent and Commandant had been 
separated Each cultivator whose crop had failed was obliged to 
pay his own quota by boirowmg. There had been no bach, or 
distribution of the deficiencies caused by defaulters over the 
^village community since the settlement. No account had been 
kept of the profits of common land, and any remissions received 
from the State were appropriated by the whole village, giving a 
very small modicum of lelief to those really requiring it. The 

0 
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pat Wcii is were miserably paid, and generally acted as money-lenders 
to the people Captain Biooke revised the patwfiris’ establishment, 
and doubled up the smaller villages, so as to enable him to 'give & ■ 
moie fitting remuneration to those who undertook the duties. 
He called attention to the manner m which land submerged m 
the bed of tanks had been assessed at high rates, and proposed to 
stuke out of the settlement all lands liable to constant submersion, 
and to take revenue fiom them only when they should be 
cultivated He was of opinion that the settlement had pressed 
heavily, and showed that the prices of wheat and bailey had fallen 
60 per cent below what they were for the three years piecedmg 
the settlement He discussed the question of tanks at some length, 
and, to remedy the siltmg-up of wens and tanks, proposed to 
construct sluices one-third the ordinary width of the river-bed 
and level with the floor of the bed. Many of Captain Brooke’s 
suggestions were valuable, but the principle of laissez faire was 
now m the ascendant, and notlnng was done. 

In 1868 the whole of the annual rainfall took place between 
the 16th July and 1st August The rain fell m a deluge in Ajmer 
and Befiwar All the tanks were filled suddenly, and many burst 
The stieams flown d w r itli such violence, that acies of land in many 
places were washed away The Bfimsar lake, wdnch had never 
been known to have filled before, overflowed , the Anfisa gar 
lake lose 6 feet m as many houis, and the water flowed over fbc 
embankment, which w r as consideiably 1113 uied the houses on the 
bank w r ere all under water The kharff ciop rotted m the ground, 
and when, aftei the waters had subsided, a re-sowing took place, 
the seed, for want of fuither ram, failed to geinnnate. Though 
the ram was so heavy m Ajmer and Befiwar, the parganas of 
Todgarh and Saroth were parched with drought As usual m 
Ajmer in years when the khaiff crop is diowmed, the labi crop 
was very good, and the revenue of the year haidly suffeied. 

In May 1860, after a lengthened tour thiougli the distuct, Major 
Lloyd, Deputy Commissioner, submitted a long and intei estmg 
report on its general condition and the measures he had adopted for 
its impiovement. In compaimg Ins recollection of the district fiom 
1819 to 1853, with its state m 1860, Major Lloyd was struck with 
the signs of increasing prospenty which were discernible. Lands 
which he remembered covered with sciub and low jungle, presented 
sheets of luxuiiant cultivation, new houses weie springing up, 
and the carefulness of the petite culture m Upper Merwara excited 
his admiration He formed the patwfiris mto cncles — a me'asua® 
commenced by Captain Brooke , and airanged for a systematic 
revision of the settlement lecoids, and afresh distubution , of 
the levenue. He proposed to remedy the sil ting-up of the weirs 
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lay two or three times ploughing deeply the dry beds of the streams 
during the hot winds . Five villages had come under kham manage- 
V’lBlgnt in Ajmer and seven in Beawar. The history of one of these 
kham villages may he given as a forcible example of the evil effects 
which sometimes followed Colonel Dixon’s method of assessment. 
The village of Akhri, in the Ajmer pargana, had been assessed 
by Mr. Edmonstone at Its 608 Colonel Dixon constmcted a 
tank in the village which cost Us. 10,813. The tank had been 
in full working order for several years before the twenty-one 
years’ settlement, and the highest collections ever obtained were 
Its 1,226 Colonel Dixon added 8 per cent on the outlay of 
the tank to Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment, which gave a standaid 
assessment of Us. 1,515 The actual assessment was Its. 1,530. 
As long as Colonel Dixon lived, remissions were yearly granted, 
amounting m 1851 to Its 150, and m 1856 to Its 570. In 1857, 
the year of Colonel Dixon’s death, the village became kham, and 
Its 889 were collected. Kham management was continued till 
1871, the average collections of the ten years from 1857 to 1866 
being Its 1,230, at two-thirds of the produce. In 1871 a farm 
was given of the village for Its 1,530, the old assessment. The 
farming lease has utterly ruined the village. The average gross 
collections of the farmer for two years were Its. 1,285, and 
_^4his he only obtained by screwing the last anna out of the people. 
In the year 1873-71 the people practically refused to cultivate., 
The earthworks on the railway had been started, and the villagers 
preferred gaming a subsistence on them to working the soil for 
the benefit of the farmer. The village has now been assessed 
at Us. 858, including Us. 150 water-revenue. 

The rainy season of 1860 was a bad one , what ram fell, fell in 
showers insufficient to fill the tanks , this supply ceased before 
the end of August, and there was no rain m September The 
kharif failed, and, but for the favorable season m Marwar, 
the distiict would have suffered as much as the gieater part 
of the Noi tli -Western Provinces The work of re-distnbution of 
the revenue was held in abeyance, and never re-commenced. 
Major Lloyd made an estimate of the probable outturn m each 
estate, and fixed the amount to be collected, the balance to be 
suspended, and the sum to be remitted. Subscriptions for the 
relief of the distress were collected m Ajmer to the amount 
of Us. 6,000, and charity was distributed through the principal 
__ Seths. The year 1862 was one of extraoidmaiy ram, averaging 
4?5niches , the rain was spread over a long time, and was not violent 
enough to damage the tanks. The kharif failed , but the labi was 
magnificent. The levenue was collected in full, and the scarcity 
which prevailed in the adjoining States kept prices very high 
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The rainy seasons of 1864, 1865, and 1866 were remarkable 
illustrations of the great value of the tanks, for, without tlie 
tanks, each of these years would have been one of considerable 
distress In 1864 there was an average fall, hut all the ram fell 
befoi e the second week of August In 1865 there was no ram until 
the second week in August, and it stopped m the second week of 
September, a few heavy showers, however, generally filled filie 
tanks In 1866 the rams began in the second week of August, and 
fell continuously and lightly till the end of the month Jn some 
parts the tanks were not filled, m others there were very heavy falls 
Them was a violent hail-storm in March 1867 which destroyed the 
crops about Beawar, and many of the wells dned up owing to the 
defioient rain for tlnee years. The revenue, however, was collected 
in full 

The season of 1867 was a favorable one . the aveiage fall at 
fifteen stations was 21 5 inches. In the previous year the deputy 
commissioner had, unnoticed, introduced a most unpoitant change 
into the system of collecting the revenue The whole revenue 
was ordeied to he collected from the headmen alone. Hitherto 
the revenue had been collected fiom each individual tenant, 
through the lambaidar indeed, hut by means of a tabsil cliaprdsi, 
•who assisted the lambaidar m summarily collecting the sums 
due. The system was a rough-and-ready one, hut was suited 
to the tenuie, and had worked well. ? 

Pamine 

Famine 0/1868-69 — The following year will long be memorable 
m Bd 3 pfi.ta.na as the commencement of the most disastious famine 
which, within the memory of the existing generation, had visited 
the countiy Scaicity is seldom absent fiom some pait of Ivfij- 
pfitdna, and is chrome m the western part of Marwar and m 
Ihkamr In oiclmary yeais of scaicity the people m the afflicted 
tiacts, taught patience by constant adveisity, enugiate with their 
families and cattle to more favoied regions, and return to their 
homes in time for the sowings of the succeeding year It is only 
when both the south-west and noith-east monsoons fail that a 
geneial and disastious famine is experienced. Then, Kajpiitdna 
has hitherto been destined to the miseries of a temble famine 
of the thiee gieat necessaries of life — gram, glass, and water-y- 
called in tlie country a tirJcdl , or treble famine The first famine in 
Bajpfitana, an account of which has been handed down in writing, 
occuned m the year 1661 A D The memonal of it is preserved 
in the beautiful marble bund erected at Kankrafili m Mewar at 
the expense of a million steiling by Maliarana Baj Smgb of TJdai- 
pui to save Ins people during the due calamity. Other famines 
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occurred in 1716 and in 1789, tlie latter of which is supposed to" 
have exceeded in intensity even the terrible one of 1812, which is 
>§akl to hare lasted five years, and has gained the name of punch- 
haL Three-fourths of the cattle died, and, as stated m the record 
of the famine of 1661, man ate man. Large tracts of country 
were depopulated by this famine, and traces of the devastation 
caused by it were visible in Ajmer at the beginning of British rule. 
Since the famine of 1812, no general famine had occurred in 
Lajputana. There had been a continuance of local scarcity, and, 
as has been already lelated, there was severe seaicity in Ajmer m 
1819, 1821, 1833,* and ISIS The famine of 1861 which was 
so seveie over the North-Western Piovinees, only affected the 
eastern portions of Bajput&na, including Jaipur and AlWar , and 
the countries dependent on the south-west monsoon, including 
Marwar, weie blessed with a plentiful harvest 

Tor some years previous to 1S68 the seasons had been irregular, 
and, as we have seen, the rainfall of 1861, 1865, and 1866 was 
very deficient m Ajmer In 1864/ the lams broke up very eaily, 
and the kliarif was only half an average crop ; in 1865 the rains 
commenced very late, so that all the early crops weie lost, and 
only half the later crops were saved ; in 1866, the rams were late 
and light; 1867 had been better than its predecessors, but the 
-^country entered on the famine with its stocks of gram exhausted. 

The lainfall of 1868 was unfavorable from the commence- 
ment. The early rams of June were not sufficiently heavy to 
allow the cultivators to plough the land and put in the seed. 
Trom the 1st June 1868 to 1st June 1869 the aveiage fall for all 
the stations of A] mef-Wer wara was only 7 4/ inches, or about one- 
-tlurd of an aveiage fall The State of Jaipur was as bad , and, at 
Jodhpur, no rain whatever fell during the lamy season, or at 
least not enough to be measured by a ram-gauge West of the 
Arvah the south-west monsoon failed entirely Bast of the Arvali 
the lams fell only over the Indore distucts, but did not extend over 
Cential India and Bundelkhund, the starving population of which 
piovmces flocked mto Malwa In Guzerat a teinble flood m the 
eaily part of August swept all before it The people saved them- 
selves by getting on e min ences and climbing trees, and the country 
was under water for days. Cattle and stocks of gram and fodder 
weie swept away, and the element searched out and destroyed the 
stores of gram below ground. No ram fell subsequently, and 
Guzerat itself had to undergo the hardships of scarcity The 
^north-east monsoon had equally failed, and great scarcity over- 
shadowed the North-Western Provinces. Ajmer was thus isolated 
in the midst of a famine tract ; it had no supplies of its own, 
and, owing to the utter faflme of forage, the price of which was 
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in many places actually dearer than grain, no carts could travel, 1 
nor could the pack-bullock of the banjdras, of which there are 
hundreds of thousands in Rdjpiitana and Central India, traverse -» 
the country The only means of transport which weie available 
consisted of camels , all the kafilas employed by traders, however, 
cease tiavelhng m the rams, partly because no return-loads of salt 
can be earned durmg that season, and partly because, agreeably to 
the time-honored custom of the countiy, camels are then turned 
out to graze No regulai organization for the supply of gram by 
camels was attempted by the local administration 

Towards the end of August 1868, emigration commenced from 
A j mer-Mer wara Wheat at this time was selling m Ajmer at ten 
seers , barley, jowai, and glass were twelve seers per rupee. Such 
was the scarcity of foddei that cows were offered for sale at Re. 1 
each, and good plough-cattle at Rs 10 a paw No grass could be 
prociued by the cantonment of Nasliabad The horses of the 
' artillery battery were sent away altogether, and the small cavalry 
detachment which remained had to fetch forage from Nimach, 
a distance of 150 miles Relief- woiks were commenced ; and m 
November 1868, the deputy commissioner, who had, either per- 
sonally or thiough his suboidmates, visited every portion of the 
district, lepoited on the condition of the country Half the 
cattle had been driven to Malwa owing to absence of fodder.: 
The kharif had practically been a total failuie The water in the 
wells was scanty, and had become so biackish that it was unfit for 
purposes of irrigation In some places where the crops had 
spiouted, no giam, owing to lack of moisture, had been formed, 
and the stalks had been cut to feed the cattle The people were 
apathetic, and entirely m the hands of the money-lendeis, who 
would make no advances In January, February, and Maich 
1869, 1 2 inch of lam fell, but there was no cultivation on 
umrngated land, and the aiea under crop intlierabi was confined 
to those localities where well-nngation was procurable, for none 
of the tanks had any water. Mildew and hail-stoims attacked the 
scanty crop, and there was to all intents a total loss of both ciops. 
The distress was intensified by the ciowds of emigrants fiom Mai- 
war who, coming with their heids in seaich of food and pastme, 
trenched considerably on the scanty supplies of food remaining, 
and consumed the little glass m the district Emigration fioin 
A] mer-Merwara now went on with redoubled speed, and the people 
were reduced to the necessity of supporting themselves on the baik 
of the Ichejra tiee and roots which they mixed with giam and 
ground up to make bread. Poor-houses were now estabhshed, and 
the country waited m eager expectation for the lams of 1869 

The hot season of 1869 was unusually piotiacted, and it was 
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noi till tlic middle of July (lint f ho long-looked -for mins set in 
and the people were enabled to plough their fields. In many 
^places niton then' weie no cattle, the men, making small ploughs 
tor the pm pose, yoked themselves in place of their oxen and 
laboriously turned up a funow, while the women dropped in the 
grain. Thcie was baldly any rain, however, in August (only 
It inch was measmed m Apner), and the distiess now began 
to reach its culminating point as the prospects of a khan'f lianest 
gradually disappeared Baiks and roots c\cn weie scaicc, and 
the moitaliiy was flight ful. A copious rami all in September to 
some extent icvned the hopes of the people, hut these were soon 
destined to bedashed. Swanns of locusts, hatched in Jcsalmer 
and Bikanir, imaded IMarwar, Ajmer, Tonk, and the noithcrn 
pnits of Mew nr, and de\oiucd cvciy gieen thing. The estimated 
loss wans, of maize *10 percent , of jowar DO, of hapd 07, of cotton 
58, of til 73, of pukes 82 per cent. Grain was literally not now 
procurable, — barley was selling during the month of September, 
accoidmg to the price-lists of Ajmer, at 51 seers; the highest 
price it i cached wans 3 seers, hut men with money in their hands 
could not get food in the city of Ajmer. Importation from 
Bhawani and Bow dii now commenced, and convoys of camels, 
coining for the Sambliar salt daily, brought large supplies. In 
^..August 1809 an application was made to the Government of the 
Tsoi ill AYcslern Provinces to despatch grain from Agra, hut the 
consignment arrived after gram had become cheap. At the close 
of the famine, the deputy commissioner estimated the losses at 
2D per cent, of the population oi 12G,000, at 33 per cent, of tho 
cattle, and 50 per cent, of ploughs. Government had spent 
altogether Bs 13,20,07 1, of w Inch amount it is calculated that 
Bs. 2,30,000 w'ere gnen in gratuitous relief. 

Into the vexed question of the adequacy of tho relief 
administration it is no pari of a Gazetteer to enter. A full 
account of what was done will he found m Colonel Brooke’s 
account of the “ Taminc m Bdjpuiunn,” which was published in 
the Gazette of India of the 23tli Bebrun ry 1871. The district 
officers did all that men could do ; hut no addition whatever was 
made to the ordinary district staff, and in August 1869 there was 
no gram in the country w’herewdtli to feed the people, wlio neces- 
sarily died. The rams of 1870 were rather below the average. 
Ajmer got 21 inches, Bcdwar 10'7, Todgarli 10 S , hut no ram lell 
alter August. The deputy commissioner reported that tlio state 
apathy and demoralization of the people, ow r mg to the misery 
of the last tw r o years, was such that nothing availed for the collec- 
tion of the revenue save active coercive measures , and these, except 
in two instances, had been effectual. In Bedwar in 1871, seed- 
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-niicat -was selling at 5 to 6 seers per rupee, barley at 7 seers, 
gram at 4 seeis , and was geneially repayable with 100 per cent, 
interest In Todgaib, seed-wheat was selling at 2^ to 3 seers,> 
bailey at 31 to 5 seers , repayable at 12 seeis, and 18 seers, 
respectively. 

In Merwara it was found utteily impossible to collect tbe 
revenue duimg the fa min e yeais, and eventually the anears were 
l emitted A summary settlement was made for Merwara from 
the year 1872-73, which was at a reduction of 32 per cent on the 
settlement demand The collections fiom Merwara during tbe 
period of settlement are shown m the following table for penods 
of five yeais — - 


Tabs! 

Circle 

Average 
collections from 
1851 5A to 1857 58 
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Beawar , j 

Bentvar . 

Ch mg 

Sliamgarh . 

Es 

55,579 

10,164 

25,279 

Es. 

61,686 
10 241 
24,489 

Es 

65,387 

10,689 

26,132 

Es 

34,935 

6,256 

15,871 

% 

Total 

91,022 

86,416 

92,208 

57,062 

Todgaili . | 

Bbacl-m 

Dewair 

Todgaih 

12,816 

28,936 

35,270 

12,816 

28,697 

35,112 

12 817 
28,816 
35,108 

8,457"‘ 

21,083 

22,498 


Total . 

77,022 

76,625 

76,741 

52,038 

Grand Total, 
Meiwara 


1,68,044 

1,63,041 

1,68,946 

1,09,100 


This table is instructive The first penod shows the favorable 
years after the settlement , during the second, remissions were 
allowed, the levenue duimg the thud period was rigorously 
collected, and the fouith period, which includes one year of 
the summary settlement, shows the average paid by Meiwaid 
duimg the famine and subsequent yeais 

The foiegoing retiospect has sufficiently demonstrated, what 

was alieady abundantly clear fiom a 
Kcmiris on tho village sys- consideration of the tenure, that the village 

system of the North-Western Pi evinces 
is not self-acting beyond a certain pointy 
and that a mouzawdr settlement cannot succeed in Ajnior- 
Meiwara By the term cc mouzdwar ” is meant a settlement 
where the assessment is based on the average of good and bad 
seasons, and wheie the principle of joint responsibility is enfoiced 


tom ns applicable to Ajmer- 
Hern ara 
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in tlie collection of tlie revenue. The seasons present too great 
vicissitudes to allow of an equal annual demand being assessed, - 
/Vijut-tlns difficulty has been partially surmounted m the recent 
le vision by tlie assessment of water-revenue, amounting in 
A] iner-Mcr wara to Us. 55,432 out -of Its 2,61,557, separately 
from, the land-revenue on the murn gated aspect. The assessment 
on tlie dry aspect includes the full assessment of well-land, but, 
in each village where the tanks fail to fill, the water-revenue null 
be remitted each year The iirmciple of joint responsibility has 
not been formally abolished, for cases may arise (though the 
cultivated area cannot be largely increased m any village) m 
which it would be just to enforce it One of tlie mam objects of 
the recent settlement, however, has been to reduce its evils to 
a minimum. All well-known and recognized divisions of a 
village have been allowed to choose a headman, and to each 
cultivator has been permitted the option of deciding through 
which of the headmen he null pay his revenue. The total amount 
payable through each patel has been added up, and a kst of each 
headman’s constituents given to the headman, and filed with the 
settlement record. Thus, in a village paying Rs 1,000, there 
may be five patels, two responsible for 11s 250 each, one for 
Its 200, one for Its 125, and one for Its 75 Under the old 
gy-stem, the talisildar demanded the revenue from those among 
the headmen whom he considered the most substantial m the 
village' Now, he can tell exactly how much" he should collect 
from each patel , and if the representative of any thole or pati 
cannot be made to pay, very valid reasons indeed should be 
adduced before the representative of the other divisions of the 
village are called on to make good tlie deficiency JPnmd facie, 
in such a case the sum should be remitted In short, the old 
thole and pah of the mouz&war system has been entirely aban- 
doned No real tholes and pahs exist m Ajmer-Merwara, and for 
a number of more or less arbitrary sub-divisions of the land has 
been substituted an agglomeration of holdings, bound together by 
the fact that the owners have selected one of the headmen sanc- 


tioned for the village as the representative through whom they 
will pay then revenue. In this way, the headmen of the villages 
have become a strictly representative body, as they ought to be 
Present condition of the people — The lesult of the famine has 
„ been to throw the district into a state of 

csulfc o£ tlic famme indebtedness from which it is doubtful if 

it will ever recover. The assessment of the khalsa has never been, 


light, and the people have always been a cultivating tenantry 
living fiom hand to mouth, and with no resouices beyond those 
of the current harvest. One effect which follows on every year 


p 
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of scarcity was especially observable during the famine, and this 
is the opportunity which is given to the gi am- dealers to secure 
what would otherwise be bad debts* Theie is always a large ^ 
amount of unsecured debt which has descended from father to 
son, or consists of extoitions of the gram-dealeis which they could 
not recover in a civil court A starving man is not over-cautious 
regarding the obligations he undei takes, and the gi am- dealeis found 
then* opportunity m the necessity of the cultivators, who, if they 
lequued food, were obliged to sign bonds or moitgage then' land 
toi the full amount which the grain-dealers stated was due to 
them This piocess was veiy extensively earned out m Merwara, 
and especially m the Todgaih tahsil A new species of debt has 
been inclined since the famine, owing to the system introduced 
m 1866 of not collecting revenue except fiom the headmen The 
headmen, onatlier the most substantial headman m the village, 
when pressed, borrowed money to pay, and wiote bonds foi the 
amount m their own names, and not as representatives of the 
village community The village communities have, as a rule, 
repudiated then share m these debts, and the courts have given 
decrees for large sums against the headman peisonally, though 
the debt was really due fiom the village 

The amount of moitgage debt which has been found existing 

at the recent revision of settlement in tli&y 
' UOl " ? ' cL khalsa villages is Its 11,55,437* Many 

mortgages have, no doubt, escaped recoid, and many of them aie 
of old standing and cannot be laid to the account of the famine, 
but the indebtedness on moitgage debts alone is sufficiently appal- 
ling The mortgages of the district are almost all of the usufruc- 
tuary land, blit it is only m iare cases that the moitgagee takes 
possession of the land The custom is for the moitgagor, at the 
date of writing the moitgage-bond, to write what is called a 
Gugn /chat stipulating to pay the mortgagee as rent yearly eithei 
so many inaunds of grain per 100 lupees of the mortgage- debt, 
or so much per cent intei est The rent of the land bears geneially 
no lelation whatever to the value of the produce, but only to the 
amount of the moitgage-dcbt In Merwara a land of metayer 
system lias been established between the mortgagor and moitgagee 
the giam-dealer gives half the seed-giam and takes half the pro- 
duce, the cultivator havmg to pay the Government revenue out 
of his share 

Owing to the fact that sales of land m execution of decrees 

aie foibidden, and to the peculiarities' ol 
ciPo.erofUo the tenures of the district, the money- 

lending classes have never become actual 
owners of the soil as they have m other parts of the Bengal Piesi- 
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deucy. It is calculated “by tlie settlement officer, Lower er, that 
a sum equal to more than the revised Government demand annu- 
aliy r passes mto their pockets as interest on mortgages, so that m 
reality they draw more than the landlord’s shaie from the produce 
of the soil The policy of our rule has hcen every wheie favor- 
able to tlie monied class, and this is especially true of Ajmer and 
Mcrwara Mr. Wilder encouraged by every means m Ins power 
tlie settling of Seths in Aj'mer ; and in chapter X of Ins “ Sketch 
of Merwara,” Colonel Dixon writes “ After water, the desidera- 
tum next in importance to ensure the prosperity of Merwara was 
the location of people of the mahajan class. It is an established 
fact that agricultuie cannot prosper -without the intervention of 
mahajans ” The presence of a monied class has, no doubt, alle- 
viated the scarcity of many unpropitious seasons, but the fatal 
facility of borrowing has plunged all classes mto debt. The diffi- 
culty of rescuing the people from the load which now w r eighs them 
down is enormous In the case of the istimrdrddrs, Government 
lias cut the Gordian knot by itself liquidating the debts and taking 
a moderate interest from the indebted tli&kurs , but tins remedy 
could not be pioposed in the case of the petty ownersjpf the 
khalsa. 


Loans to agriculturists are generally transacted by village 

"" -T. . , t shopkeepers, who, m then tmn, borrow 

Xtortiw &0 ^ tu {, Seths of A - mer The ordinary 

rate of interest on small transactions where an article is given m 


pawn as security, is 12 per cent per annum , where a mortgage is 
given on movable property, but possession is not given of the 
property mortgaged, the rate is 24 per cent In mortgages on 
immovable property the rate varies considerably, from 12 per cent 
to what is called salch siwaya, or 48 per cent , but the usual 
rate is 24 per cent Where the interest is paid m gram, from 9 to 
12 maunds per hundred rupees is the rate of interest. In petty 
agricultural advances on personal security, 24 per cent is the usual 
rate, and where an advance of gram is given, it is repayable with 
interest, called badln, at the rate of 5 to 10 seers per maund per 
harvest. The rate of Its 4-8 to Its 6 per cent is considered a fair re- 
turn for money invested in buying land Assuming, then, a rate of 
24 per cent, as the interest on the mortgage-debt of the ldidlsa, the 
figures go to jirove that an annual sum of Its 2,77,328, or more 
than the net Government revenue, passes mto the hands of the 
^money-lenders. Besides the debts secured on land, there aie laige 
sums due on unexecuted decrees by agriculturists in the Ajmer, 
Beiwar, and Nasirabad small cause courts, and an unknown 
amount is secured by bonds The value of the whole produce of 
the district, exclusive of istimrar and jdgir, has been estimated by 
the settlement officer at between 15 and 16 lakhs , and, of this 
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amount, 6 lakhs is absorbed by the Government revenue and cesses, 
and mteiest on debt 

The income of lstinnaidars of the district has been estimated ■* 


Position of tlie istimraid<ir 


by lecent encjmnes m the conit of the 
Commissioner at Its 5,59,198 In the 


year 1872 a Regulation was passed for the relief of embanassed 
tlidkuis and jaghdars Their estimated debts amounted to 
seven lakhs, and the Government of India sanctioned a giant 
of the sum Then debts have now been nearly all paid or 
compromised, and mteiest on the advance at 6 per cent is paid 
flora the piofits of the estate to Government The levenue 
paid by the lstimrai estates amounts to Es 1,14,731-9-11, or 
about one-iifth of the assets The smaller estates aie compara- 
tively veiy heavily assessed, some at neaily one-half the rental, 
the laiger estates, whose owners were powerful and could resist 
oppression, aie lightly assessed the Thakur of Masuda has an 
income of ovei Rs 70,000, and pays Rs 8,555-6, the Raja of 
Bhmai pays Rs 7,717-7-11, out of a lental of Rs 55,000, and 
the assets of the laiger estates aie capable of a very considerable 
mcicase with propei management In a few yeais it is hoped 
that neaily all these estates will be freed fiom debt, and the chiefs 
will be able to hand down an unencumbered estate to their 


descendants s V - 

The wages of the labouring classes have nsen considerably 
. , , smee 1850 , the ordinary wages at present 

Day labourers P t o *^ o 

lor coolies are S annas per man, 2 annas per 
woman, and 1 to anna for childien according to size The 
Depaitment of Public "Works pays geneially 3-g- annas to men 
In 1850 wages weie paid m Siiskaln comage, and were equivalent 
to 1 anna 9 pie, 1 anna 2 pie, and 9 pie, respectively -Agricultural 
labouieis in and about Ajmer city, employed m weeding crops and 
woilung wells, leceive — men 3 annas a day or Rs 5 a month, or 
Rs 2 to Rs 2-8 with food and clothing , women 2 annas a day, and 
they aie scaicely ever employed by the month, childien up to 2 
annas a day The old rates did not exceed 2 annas a day or Rs 4 
per month, and women and childien were paid proportionately less 
v hen employed m cutting ciops The labouiers receive about half 
a seer of giam called Jcarpi m addition. A plough with a pair of 
bullocks and a driver costs 8 annas a day In villages, agncul- 
tuial labouieis leceive geneially 2 seeis a day, when employed by 
the year, they generally leceive a pair of shoes, a blanket, and a„ 
rupee for tobacco, m addition J 

Smiths aie paid fiom 6 to 8 annas a day by the Department 

skilled nrtizans Public Works, carpenters fiom 5 to 7 

annas, masons fiom 5 to 6 annas, or, when 
employed by the month, fiom 10 to 15 rupees. About the year 
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1850 tlie rate of wages for all was about 4 annas Srishahi a clay, or 
Us 7-8 a montli Colonel Dixon 1)11111 all Ins tanks at tlie rate of 


JR (X 


Present prices 


per cubic yard , at present masonry cannot be built for less 
than from Its 3-8 to Its 4 per cubic yard Not only bas tlie rate 
of wages mcieased, but the hours of labour bare diminished 
Eight hours are now considered a good day’s woik, while formerly 
all labourers worked about ten hours 

No statistics exist for the comparison of prices of ordi- 
nary articles of consumption, except food- 
grams, with their prices in past times. 
The following were the prices current m Ajmer city m the year 
1873, — sugar. Its 11-4 per maund , gur, Its 5-10-8 per maund , 
ghl, Its 26 per maund , Sambhar salt, Ite 1 per maund , khari 
salt, 1 maund 15 seers per rupee, tobacco, Its 10-4-8 per maund ; 
dried fruits, Its 18 per maund , fuel, 2 maunds 30 seers per 
rupee , dis tilled liquors sell at 4 annas, 8 annas, and Ite. 1 per 
bottle , the best rice is 4 seers per rupee , common rice, 7 seers 
12 chittacks , barley, 19 seers 12 chittacks , Indian-corn, 14 seers 
8 chittacks , wheat, 14 seers 14 chittacks , indigo, Its 75 a 
maund The prices of all these articles have, no doubt, risen 
considerably since 1850. 

The gold and silver weight table used 

Local is eights and measures * n 

b is as follows . — 

4 Mungs = 1 Rati 

8 Ratis = 1 Maslia 

12- Mashas = 1 Tola oi a Rupee 

The weights used in the city of Ajmer are the Government 
chittack, seer, and maund of 80 pounds , in the district the 
following table of weights is m use 
18 Mashas = 

21 Pukkapais = 

4 Chittacks = 

Paos = 

Adliseias = 

Seeis = 

Pansens = 


2 

2 

5 

8 


Pukkapais 
Kacha chittack. 

Pao 

Adhseia 
Seei 

Panseia or Dhan 
Maund (kacha) =27 


seeis of 


N 


Time is measured as follows .— 

I Bieath = 4 

6 Bieaths = 1 

10 Pals = 1 

6 Kslian — 1 

7^ Glians = 1 

8 Paliars = 1 

Cloth measure * — 

Diametei of a Pukkapais = 1 

2S Unglis — 1 

II Hath = 1 


Seconds 
Pal 

Ivshan = 

Glian = 

Pahai = 

Day and night = 


Ungh. 


Hath, 

Gaj 


80 tolas. 


= 24 Seconds 
= 4 Minutes 

= 24 Minutes. 
= 3 Homs. 
24 Hours. 


| yard of 3G 
inches. 
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Measure of distance- r — 

28 Unglis — 1 Hath. 

84 Haths = 1 Jaub of SO Ghats 

50 Jaribs = 1 Kos = 2,450 yauls 

The Ajmer biglia is a square of 44 yards, and 2^ bighas are 
exactly equal to an acre — 

1 Square Ghata 6 feet 7 inches = 1 Biswansn 

20 Biswansis = 1 Biswa 

20 Biswas = 1 Bfgha = 1,936 sqnaie 

yards. 
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Statement showing the Total Revenue of Ajmer Dnliict fom ISIO-oO to 1373-74 
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APPENDIX B. 

Statement showing the Pi ices of Pi oduce m Ajmei dm mg the Fannne of 1SCS-69 - 



August 

September 


Mot I B'yrtf Jonitr Grass BhfiEa 


Srs Ch Srs Cb Srs Ch Srs Ch Srs Cb Srs Ch Srs Ch Srs Ch 


IS 11 23 1 

! 

1C 4 21 8 

10 E 22 6 

10 0 12 6 
7 13 9 1 

7 4 8 C 

7 0 8 7 


20 10 20 G 

! 19 8 20 0 40 0 30 0 

16 14 17 8 25 0 

10 9 10 0 12 0 16 0 

7 13 8 7 18 0 21 0 

7 14 8 0 16 0 

7 2 7 8 11 8 


January 
I February 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
, December 

( January 
1 February 


7 9 8 9 
7 12 8 13 


7 4 7 G 11 8 


7 12 8 13 7 4 7 11 12 0 14 10 

798 IS 7177 11 2 14 0 

G 14 8 15 7 0 7 0 11 9 17 6 

6 12 8 4 6 0 6 11 G 12 G 8 12 8 17 14 

G 7 88 GO G 8 GO G2 13 0 17 8 

68 90 GG 6 4 5 12 01 12 4 .2G_10 

5 12 0 8 6 12 4 14 5 2 6 0 13 12 40 0 

4 9 6 8 4 12 4 12 4 4 4 14 14 14 

6 12 75GG6774G8 14 4 

00 78 94 4 14 98 8 11 14 4 

GO 8 7 10 11 G 0 10 2 10 12 40 0 

G 14 10 0 11 0 8 0 11 13 12 0 SO 0 

7 12 11 0 13 0 10 8 12 12 12 14 100 0 

7 4 12 G 13 11 11 8 13 10 14 11 80 0 

9 0 15 0 15 12 14 0 15 11 17 6 Go 0 GO 0 

9 14 15 2 15 8 12 4 14 5 10 0 00 0 70 0 

9 0 14 G 13 8 10 8 13 4 14 7 CO 0 70 0 







Statement showing 'Rainfall at, Ajmer Rail from 1863 to 1878. 
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1 

APPENDIX E. 

Thomas Rob, Ambassador o£ James I, arnved at Ajmer on 23rd 
December 1615, and, ontbe lOtb January 1616, pi esented himself at Jehangn ’s 
couit and dehveied his eiedentials The following 1 passages aie erfci acted 
fiom Su Thomas Roe’s Journal, as they possess a local mteiest — 

Jehangn at the time lived m the fort now called the Magazine, and the 
attendants on Ins couit seemed to have lived m extemponsed houses outside 
the city-wall in the space between .the Daulat Bagh and the Madai Hill. 
When Jehangn left Ajmei foi Mandai, he gave ordeis to set fire to all 
the ZasJda'i at Ajmei, to compel the people to follow , and the order was duly 
executed 

“ The king comes eveiy morning to a window looking into a plain befoie 
his gate, and shows himself to the common people One day I went to attend 
him I found him at the window, and went up on the scaffold undei him On 
two tiessels stood two eunuchs with long poles headed with featheis, fanning 
him He gave many favois and leceivbd many piesents, what he bestowed 
was let down by a silk rolled on a turning instrument , what was given him, a 
venerable, fat, deformed old mation, hung with gymbals like an image, 
plucked up at a hole With such anothei clue at one side m a window weie his 
two principal wives, whose curiosity made them break little holes m a giate of 
leed that hung before it to gaze on me On Tuesday at this window the 
king sits m judgment, never refusing the poorest maids complaint he heais 
with patience both parties, and sometimes sees with too much delight m blood 
the execution done by his elephants Illi vie) uei e } seel quid tu wt adesses ” 

^ Thm gate ispiobably the puneipal entiance to the magazine on the city 
” side, wheie theie is a window on each side, such as Sn Thomas Roe describes. 
The next descuption is of a place generally called the Nih chashma at the 
back of the Taiagaih hill The fountains and tanks aie m a linnous state, 
and the place can only be reached with difficulty as of yoie 

u The 1st of March I rode to see a house of pleasure of the king’s, given him 
byAsaf Khan, two miles fiom Ajmei, but between two mighty locks, so defended 
fiom the sun that it scarce any way sees it , the foundation cut out of them and 
some looms, the lest of free stone a handsome little gaiden with fine foun- 
tains, two great tanks, one thnjfsy steps above the othei The way to it is inac- 
cessible but for one oi two m front, and that very steep and stony a place of 
much melancholy delight and security, only being accompanied with wild pea- 
cocks, tui ties, fowl, and monkeys that inhabit the locks hanging every way 
ovei it ” 

Sn Thomas Roe also visited the Daulat Bagh, whithei he had been invited 
to suppei by Jamal-ud-chn Hasan, a man whom he descubes as possessed of 
moie courtesy and undei standing than all his countiymen. 

ec Jamal-ud-dm had bonowed of the king his house and gaiden of plea- 
suie, Jlcmz Jamal , a mile out of the town, to feast me in, and, overnight 
earnestly inviting me, I piomised to come At midnight he went himself and 
earned his tents and all fuimtuie, and fitted up a place by the tank-side very 
— -^handsomely In the morning I went at my co min g he came to meet me, 
and, with extiaoidmary civility, earned me into his loom piepared, where he 
had some company and one hunched seivants attending He entertained me with 
showing me the long’s little closets and letumg-iooms, wdnch were painted 
with antiques, and, m some panes, copies of the Fiench kings' and othei Chris- 
tian pnnees. In this time came in dinner , so, sitting on carpeting, a cloth was 
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laid, and divers banquettmg sert befoie ns, and tbe like a little apart for 
the gentlemen that accompanied him, to whom he Avent to eat, they holding 
it a kind of uncleanness to mingle with us , wheieat I told him he piomised 
avc should eat biead and salt together , that without his company I had butyhUie 
appetite , so lie lose and sat by me, and we fell loundly to om victuals The 
substance was made-dishes of divers soits, — laisms, almonds, pistaches, and 
fiuit Dmnei ended, he played at chess, and I walked Returning, after 
some discouise I offeied to take my leave , he answeied he had entreated me 
to come to eat, that what was passed was but a collation, that I must not 
depart till I had supped, which I readily granted Aftei a time our suppei 
came, two cloths being spread as m the morning, and befoie me and my 
chaplain and one merchant were set diveis dishes of sallets and meat loast, 
filed and boiled, and diveis nces He desued to be excused, that it was then 
mannei to eat among themselves, his countiymen would take it ill if he ate not 
with them, so he and Ins guests, I and my company, solaced ouiselves with n 
good refreshing The meat was not amiss, but the attendance and oidei much 
bcttei, his seivants being veiy diligent and iespeetfh.il. He gave me foi a 
present, as is the mannei when one is invited, five cases of sugareandy diessed 
with musk, and one loaf of most fine sugai white as snow, about fifty 
pound weight, desning me to accept one bundled such against my going, 

‘ which/ said he, ‘ you lefnse of me thinking I am pool, but it costs me nothing , 
it is made in my government and comes giatis to me * Thus piofessmg 
lnmsclf my fatliei, and I his son, with compliments I took my leave 

The last extiaet is an account of a violent storm of lam which fell on tlio 
20th August 1G16 — 

“ The twentieth day and the night past fell a stoim of 1 am called the ele- 
pliant, usual at going out of the lams, but foi the greatness veiy extin ordinary,"' 
whereby there 1 an such sti earns into the tank, whose head is made of stone, in 
show exceeding strong, but the watei was so giown that it biake ovei m one 
place, and there came an alaun and suddenfear thatit would give way and drown 
all that part of the town wheie I dwelt, insomuch that Prince Khuiiam and 
all Ins women forsook then house, my next neighhoui earned away his goods 
and his wife on his elephants and camels to fly to the hillside All men had then 
hoises leady at their doois to save their lives, so that we weie much flighted 
and sat up till midnight, foi that we had no help hut to flee ouiselves and 
lose all oui goods , foi it was leported that it w6uld ran highei than the top 
of my house by 3 feet and carry all away, being pool muddy buildings , foul teen 
yeaispast a temble expenence having showed the violence, the foot of the tank 
being level with our dwelling, and the watei extiemely great and deep, so tliiit 
the top was much highei than any house which stood at the bottom m the 
couise of the watei, eveiy ordinary 1 am making such a eunent at my dooi 
thatit ran notswiftci m the aiehes of London Budge, and is for some horns 
impassable bylioise oi man But God otheiwise disposed it m His nieicy, 
the lung caused a sluice to he cut m the night to ease the watei anothei way, 

3 ct tlie a ei y lain had washed down a gieat pait of the walls of my house, and 
so weakened it m divers places that I feaied the fall moie than the flood, ann 
Avas so moiled Autli dn-t and watei that I could seaiee he diyoi sate, f°> 

I must he enfoiced to he at new ehaige m lepaiation Thus ucie we eW) 
A\ay nllhcted hies, smokes, floods, stoims,heat, dust, flies, and no temple 
or quiet season 11 
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GAZETTEER OF JAIPUR: 


Geography. 

Boundaries and Area — Tlie State of Jaipur, including Sheka- 
wati, is hounded on the north by Bikanir, Lohari, Jhagar, and 
Patiala ; on the south hy Gwalior, Bunch, Tonk, Mewar, 
and Ajmer , on the east hy Alwar, Bhartpur, and Karauli ; 
and on the west hy Kishangarh, Marwar, and Bikanir It hes 
between noith latitude 25° 43' and 28° 30', and east longitude 
74° 50' and 77° 18', and contains an area of 14,465 square nnles. 

General Topography — The general character of the country 
is tolerably level and open, though it is continually ciossecl 
and diversified by hills m groups and ranges, and by isolated 
eminences The centre of the State is an elevated tableland of 
triangular form fiom 1,400 to 1,600 feet above sea-level, 
bounded on the south by a base line running west from the city of 
Jaipur the eastern boundary consists of ranges of hills running 
noith and south along the Alwar border, towards the north 
and west this triangular plateau is bounded by a broken ckam 
of hills, a portion of the Arvali range, which forms the apex 
of the triangle by intersecting the eastern range near Khetrl m 
Sliekawati The hills here rise to a considerable height with a 
bold outline , this range of hills on the north-west forms a natural 
boundary between the sandy and desert tracts of Sliekawati (or 
the country of the Shekawat clan m the extreme north of the 
Jaipur State), and Bikanir on the one side, and the more fertile 
soils of Jaipur on the other To the east of Jaipur, beyond the 
range of hills close to the city, theie is a rapid fall of some three 
or four hundred feet m the first two or three miles, after which 
there is a gradual fall along the valley of the Banganga river to 
the Bhartpur bolder, and the country becomes gradually moie 
open, with a less interrupted plain as it spreads out towards the 
^Tllluvial flats of the Jumna The eastern portion of Jaipur has 
many langes of low lulls m it, and near the Karauli border is 
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mucli cut up with ravines. Prom the base of the central plateau 
above described, the country slopes gradually to the south-east 
towards the Bands river, only a few isolated hills appearing above 
the plain , but m the extreme south the hill-ranges re-appear and 
in the neighbourhood of Ihajmahal, where the Bands river lias 
forced itself through the range, the scenery is markedly beautiful 
Westward fiom Jaipur the country rises gradually towards the 
Kisliangarh border, and consists, in a great measure, of broad, 
open, treeless plains, dotted with occasional hills 

Sub-surface Water — The depth and character of the sub -sur- 
face water m Jaipur varies considerably Southward of the lange 
which maiks off the Shekawati distncts from the lest of Jaipur, 
water is everywhere fairly near the surface, varying fiom a few 
feet in low-lying ground to 30 or 40 feet , but m Shekdwati, 
north of the range, water is always at a gi eat depth, averaging 
from SO to 100 feet It is biackish in many paits where the soil 
is much impregnated with salt, but geneially the water may be 
found sweet to the east and south To the north, m Shekawati 
and m the neighbourhood of Jaipur, it vaiies consideiably, being 
sometimes braclash and sometimes sweet , while westwaid of 
Jaipur it is more constantly brackish. 

Soils . — The soil of Jaipur, m the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city to the west and noith, is generally sandy , m sopie 
places aie tracts of meie barren sand, underneath this sandy 
surface, clay and stiff soil, mixed with kankar, is often met with 
Eastward, along the Banganga valley, the soil is generally a rich 
firm loam, and m the extreme east, towards Hmdaun, it is still 
sandy, though not unpioductive Southward fiom Jaipur the 
soil is mostly uch and feitile, and the tract to the extieme south, 
enclosed by the bend of the Banas liver, consists of a rich allu- 
vial loam, and is the most fertile poition of the State, whereas 
Shekawati, to the noith of the mtoisectmg lange, consists almost 
cntnely of shifting sands 

Geology — Theie has not as yet been any regular geological 
survey of the lull-ranges m Jaipm, so that but little information 
can be given on this head 

The principal lull-ianges in Jaipur have been noted under 
the head of “ General Topography ” They consist chiefly of granite 
and sandstone, mixed sometimes with white and black marble, 
and occasionally with mica. They are said to be primitive rocks 
belongmg to the transitionary series, as they do not contam any 
fossil lemains. The lulls to the south and east aie foimed pnnci- 
pally of sandstone, while those to the north contain moio 
gianite. The hills for the most part rise very abiuptly fiom the 
plains, and many of them aie peaked , otheis being fiat at the top 
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with the edges steeply scarped, for some way down tlie hillside, 
thus foiming natural fortifications. 

__ To the north, where tlie ELctri hills meet tlie Alwar range, 
there has been a great geological disturbance ; the granite of the 
Arvalis bursting through and upheaving the sandstone of the 
Alwar hills, thus exposing alum shales and rich veins of copper 
ores, cobalts, and nickels. Copper mines are worked to some extent 
in the neighbourhood of Khetri ; but, owing to tlie want of proper 
appliances for keeping down the water, the richest vems, which 
arc lowest, cannot be reached, and the outturn is very small, for 
lack of scientific management. The water in many of the mines 
is rich in sulphate of copper and alum, and cobalt is found m 
tlun layers between tlie veins of copper ore. This latter mineral 
is much used at Jaipur for enamelling, and is also exported to 
Delhi and Haidarabad m the Dakhan for that purpose. In addition 
to the mineral substances above noted, salt is extensively manu- 
factured and expoited from the Sambhar Lake, an account of 
which will be found under its proper head. 

Good building-stone is plentiful in many parts of Jaipur. 
Beneath the Amargarh fort, on the lnlly range cast of the city, 
a greyish metamorpliic quartzose sandstone is quarried which is 
much used for building and paving in Jaipur. 

Prom Danao, 21 nudes from Jaipur, a coarse grey sandstone 
is procured, which is used for door-frames, pillars, &c 

At Bdnkri, 36 miles east from Jaipur and near the Deosa 
railway-station, huge slabs of a foliated mica schist are quarried, 
winch are very valuable for roofing, some of them being 30 feet 
long. Piom near Karauli, 82 miles fiom Jaipur, and from Basi, 92 
miles distant, red and cream colored sandstone of very fine qua- 
lity is procured, and is much used in ornamental work. The best 
marble comes from Makrana in Marwar, 20 nudes west from the 
Sambhar Lake, whence it is brought to Jaipur to be sculptured. 
But a coarser marble of a greyish- white color is procured from 
Itaiwdla in J aipur near the Alwar border ; it, however, does r \ 
keep its color well, but turns yellow with age Northward, from 
Baislana, in Kot Putli, a black marble is obtained, which is much 
used by statuaries and for inlaying-work. There is abundance of 
good limestone, a very good quality bemg procured from near the 
Kanauta railway-station ; and kankar is found almost everywhere, 
generally m flat beds instead of m nodules. 

JPrecious Stones . — As regards precious stones, carbuncles are 
procured m large quantities to the south near Bajmahal; and 
turquoises are said to have been formerly found in numbers in 
that neighbourhood at Toda. 

Rivers . — The general drainage of the country, from the table* 
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Tlie Banas is the largest river m the State. 

Tko Bands 


land which forms the centre of the Jaipur territory, is to the east 
and the south-east , though 'a few streams follow the slope to 
the north-west, and carry the rainfall from the northern hills ■ 
into the sandy plams northward, where the water is soon lost 
The Bands, which crosses a corner of Jaipur on the south, 
receives most of the Jaipur watershed by several tributaries, of 
which but one or two aie peienmal. The Banganga reaches the 
Jumna dueet, flowing eastward , but in the hot season its surf ace- 
bed is often dry here and there The Amdn-i-Shah, which sup- 
plies Jaipur city with water, has a slight flow throughout the 
year Almost all the other rivers mentioned below are flooded 
in the lams, and dry m the hot months 

It rises in the 
hills near Saimar in the Arvali range, to 
the west of Udaipur, and, flowing east- 
ward after a course of more than 100 miles, enteis the Jaipur 
State near Deoli, about 10 miles west of Bisalpur, as if, by a fieak 
of nature, instead of flanking the Toda range of hills, it forced a 
narrow way for itself thiough the hills perpendicular to the 
dnection of the range, enteimg it at Bisalpur and leaving it at 
ltd] mail dl At both places the torrent m flood has scorned deep 
holes , and m these and the other pools m the bed of the stieam, 
trout, mahsir, and other kind of fish are always to be found. 
The scenery here is exceedingly wild and beautiful The river is 
impassable m flood , but theie is a feiry at ltd] mall dl, and also 
at Tonic , these are required for about five months m the year. 
In the hot months the bed is dry, excepting where theie aie pools. 
The bed is heavy sand, m places very tieacheious after the lams, 
and should not be ciossed by a stranger without a giude. The 
banks are well-defined, and, on an average, 30 feet deep The 
■width at Bisalpur is about 500 feet, but at Tonk 2,000 feet It 
is joined by the Mdsln, DM1, and Moiel nveis, and, following an 
easterly comse after passing through the wild hills of Bantliam- 
7 " and Kandahar — two of the ancient forts of the J aipur State— 
ic falls into the Ohambal, about 85 miles below Tonk 

This liver rises m hills near Manoliarpur, about 25 miles due 
m noith of Jaipur, and flows in a south-east 

n, ” w direction feu- about 25 miles, unfal it 

reaches a range of hills near Rdmgaih It has apparently forced 
its way through these lulls m a deep goige about one mile in 
length, 350 to 500 feet wide, and 400 feet deep. After emerg- 
ing from the range of lulls, it continues its comse due cast 
for about 05 miles, when it enteis the Bhartpur State near Mon a, 
at a point about 25 miles east of the range of lulls above 
mentioned. It is crossed by the RAjputdna State Railway 


< 
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bridge ‘ and, about 10 miles beyond, is joined by. the Sliilas, 
a rapid stream in flood, from ifre norib The stream in the gorge 
^near, Bdmgarli is perennial — at (bo holiest season it flows bcic 
about S cubic feet per second; but below ibis it is dry, except in 
the rams. The banks are generally about 20 feet in height, clearly 
defined. In floods, which last for a few houis, it is impassa- 
ble, and in the gorge near ltdmgarli it rises sometimes to a 
height of 23 feet. Some interest attaches to this river, as regards 
the Jaipur State, from the fact that Edmgarh was once a capital 
of the State and known as Iflashi ; and a temple, in the gorge above 
alluded to, is still called Jumna-ki-dair Hitherto, every Baja, 
on accession to tlie gadi of Jaipur, has come to this place to be 
shaved, this being considered jiart of (bo ceremony necessary. 

The Gainblnr rises in the hills south of Ilmdaun, mthc eastern 
_ „ , border of Jaipur, flows in a north and 

north-cast direction, and, after a course 
of about 25 miles in the Jaipur State, enters the Bhartpur State ; 
eventually it joins the Bauganga, near Itupas, and flows on with 
it to the Jumna. Its hanks are clearly defined in clay and kankar 
soil, generally from 30 to 50 feet deep, and much cut up with 
walas It is impassable m floods The whole of the drainage 
aiea of the hills to the west of Ilmdaun, fioni Toda Bhini as far 
k -^isJKhera, falls into this river. 

This river rises in the hills near Samod and Amloda, 20 miles 

due north of Jaipur. It flows ma south - 
south-west direction, until it meets with 
ranges of rocky hills near Kalwar and Kalegli, -which cause it to 
take a westerly direction. Passing through these obstructions, 
it joins the Maslii, after a course of about 100 miles It is 
crossed by the Rajputdna State Railway below Kalegli, near the 
Asalpur station, and crosses tlie Ajmer and Agra road at 25 miles 
from Jaipur. Its breadth here is 800 feet It is impassable m 
floods, which last a few hours The bed here is sandy , the banks 
about 10 to 15 feet in height, and well-defined 

This rises in the hills immediately to the north of Jaipur city, 
_ . , c , ,, and flows southwards past the old towm of 

Sangaucr, and, alter a course oi about 
22 miles, it falls into the I) lnind uver. It is a perennial stream, 
excepting at the foot of the hills from which it rises. The Rajpu- 
tana State Railway crosses over the Aman-i-Shfrh, one mile -west 
~^of the Jaipur station, on an iron guder bridge The town of 
Jaipur is supplied with drinking- water from this river. The 
water is pumped up by steam-pumps about 104 feet into service 
reservoirs, which command the city, through which water is deli- 
vered m iron pipes under 50 feet pressure. 

n 
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The Morel is’a tributary of the Bands It rises in the hills 

near Dhuli, about 8 miles north of Banskho 
iU? ' Jium and 20 east of Jaipur. It fiows^m a < 

direction due south , passes under the Agia and Ajmer road by a 
biidge of tlnee spans of 20 feet , also under the Bajpiitana State 
Railway, near the Jatwara station, and continues its course 
south At a point about 35 moles from its source, it is joined 
by the Dhiind, which comes from a distance of 50 miles ; the two, 
thus united, flow on under the name of the Morel, m a south-east 
dnection, for about 40 miles Heie, it is added to by the water 
of the Khan river ; and, after f ollowing a winding course, with 
deep, well-defined banks, through stiff soil intersected with nalas, 
it falls into the Bands 

A tributary of the Bands . this nver uses in the Kishangaih 
TkeM&shi State, enters the Jaipur border 10 miles 

west of Pachewar, and flows m an easteily 
direction for 50 miles, where it unites with the Band!. 

The Dliund uses on the hills near Achiol, about 15 miles due 
The Dhund north of Jaipur, and falls into the Moiel 

It flows due south, passes about two miles 
east of Amber, the old capital of the Jaipur State, and crosses 
the Agra and Ajmer load at the eighth mile-stone, at the village 
of Kanauta It is impassable heie m floods for a few hours-) 

This rises in the Toda Bhim and Lalsot range of lulls, about 
Tho Kim 10 miles noith of Banmiawds It flows 

J south through rich soil, with well-defined 

banks, about 20 feet deep , passes about 5J miles east of Barnma- 
wds , and, after a course of about 35 miles, falls into the Morel 
river 

The Mendha rises in the hills near Jetgarh, north of Jaipur 
The Mendha It flows in a westeily direction, and falls 

into the Sambhar Lake 

This river rises m hills near Jetgarh and Manoliarpur, about 

24 miles due north of Jaipur It runs m 


The Sabi 


a noith-east dnection towaids G-uigaon ; 


is subject'to heavy floods , the hanks much cut up m parts with 
ravines , and, after skirting ALwar, passes out of J aipur into the 
Nabha State. 

The Sota rises m hills near Jharli and Jetgarh, about 40 miles 
The'Sota due noith of Jaipur It flows m a noi til- 

east dnection, and, aftei a couise of about • 
40 miles, falls into the Sabi 

This river uses m the hills near Khandela, about 45 miles 

noitli-north-w est of Jaipur, flows noith* 
noith- west , passes about 10 miles east of 


The Kautli 
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Jhunjhmi ; and, after a course of about 60 miles, through Ihe 
length of Shekawati, it loses itself in the sand at Sankhun, just 
'-=~as it enters the Bikanir territory. 

hales . — The only lake of any importance in the Jaipur 
State is the Sambhar Lake, situated in latitude 26° 58' and long- 
itude 75° 5', on the joint border of the Jaipur and Jodhpur States, 
and to the east of the Arvali range of lulls which run m a north- 
westerly direction through Hdjputdna. The character of the 
surrounding country is arid and sterile. "When full, the lake forms 
a sheet of water measuring about 20 miles m length, l-£ to 7£ 
miles in breadth, and from 1 to 4 feet in depth. "With the 
exception of a period of ten years (from 1835 to 1844) when 
it was worked by the Government of India to repay it for 
expenses, &c., incurred in repelling the predatory inclusions 
of the Rajputs in British India, the lake was owned and worked 
jointly by the Jaipur and Jodhpur Darbdrs uninterruptedly 
from the reign of Ahmed Shdh, one of the successors of 
Akbar, to the year 1870, when the British Government became 
lessees under separate treaties concluded with the Jaipur and 
Jodhpur chiefs. The process by which this salt accumulates in 
the lake is not well understood.* Some ascribe it to the presence 
of brine springs or rock salt; but the most feasible theory attributes 
~4t-to the mineral properties of the surrounding hills (m which 
limestone and salt are known to abound) being washed into the 
lake from the watershed which flows into it. The supply of salt 
vanes according to the rainfall and other local contingencies ; 
but the average yearly outturn is 9,00,000 maunds,t and the 
cost of storage and extraction about 6 pies per maund The 
selling price of the salt at the lake fluctuates with the demand, 
the quality, and the quantity produced. The salt is of three 
different colors — blue, white, and red ; but, of these, a bluish-grey 
of several tints is the most prevalent and esteemed , more particu- 
larly in the North-Western Provinces, whither it is largely exported. 
The white salt, again (distinguishable by its opaqueness from 
the transparent salts of other parts), is most valued m the States 
of Rajphtana, particularly Jaipur, where it is almost exclusively 
used ; while m and about the Muhammadan State of Tonk, the red, 
the shades of which vary from tints of a delicate roseate to a deep 


* Tradition accounts for tlie formation of the lake m the following manner About tlio yeai 
AT) 551, the goddess Sambra, the tutelary divinity of the Cliohan Ttajputs, in leturn for some 
religious service on then part, conveited a dense foiest into a plain of gold and silver That the 
people of Sambliai, dreading the cupidity and stiifo which this possession -would excite, begged of 
the goddess to retiact her gift, when the plain of gold and silver was transformed into the piesent 
salt lake 

f It is said to have been ns much as 20,00,000 maunds in A D 1839, which is the laigest 
quantity on record 
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claret, is the favorite color The cause of this peculiarity of 
vanegation of shades is much disputed. Some attribute it to thc v 
presence of microscopic algae, some to ammalcnlae, and otlieis to 
nnneial agents , while one or more of the tints — the blnisli-giey 
paiticularly — is known to be due to the penetiation of the tine silt 
of the lake" into the interspaces of the crystals, the formation of 
which is that of a tiuncated pyramid, the sides of the cubes measur- 
ing sometimes as much as 1^- inches. The lake supplies nearly 
the whole of the chief salt marts of the Pan 3 &h, North-Western 
Provinces, and Cential India, which are reached by six mam 
arteries or routes, namely towards the north to Reward , north- 
east, to Alwar and. Peiozpur , east, to Agra ; south-east, to Karauh 
and Jhansi, and towards the south and east to Tonic. The 
principal caste employed on the salt-works is the “ Bar&r,” at one 
tune a much moie numerous class than now, and, until about the 
thnteentli century, when the greater portion of them were Muliam- 
madamzedby Ala-ud-din Ghazi, consistmg exclusively of Hin- 
dus. The depopulation of the Barars through famine and disease 
has, of late years, hi ought other castes to the works , but, smgulai 
to say, although the pay is more than is ordmanly obtainable 
elsewheic, theie is scarcely a single foreigner among them This 
monopoly is understood to be due to the supeistitious local belief,^ 
propagated piesumably to exclude foreign laboui, that were out-~ 
sideis to attempt the work, the festering soies which the flesh 
wounds, received fioni contact with the sharp angles of the 
crystals when wading in the pans, invariably supeiinduce after 
them exposuic to the brine and foetid mud of the lake, would most 
assuredly cause their death. 

Climate and Rainfall — The climate of Jaipur is dry and 
healthy, and, the country being elevated and sandy, malauous 
fevers are but little prevalent In the cold season the climate is 
very agreeable, but in Shekawati it is often unpleasantly cold, 
and hoarfrost frequently remains in the shade till long after 
sumise. During the hot season, the hot winds from the west blow 
with great force in Shekawati and the northern portions of Jaipur , 
but the sand soon paits with its heat, so that the nights arc 
generally pleasant and the mornings very cool Towaids the 
south and east the hot winds are not so strong, but, owmg to 
the soil- not bemg sandy, the nights and mornings are not 
so cool , 

Theie is generally a fair amount of rain throughout the tern-*' 
tory, except m Sliekdwati, where the fall is moie piecarious ; hut 
Jaipur proper is seldom aflketed with the periodical famines 
v hich visit the neighbouring territories , for, being on the verge of 
the south-west and south-east monsoons, it receives ram from 
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both. During the great famine of 1868, Jaipur suffered less 
^han some other portions of Ea/jpfitana. As a rule, the rainfall is 
greatest in the southern and eastern portions of the State. 
The rainfall at J aipur for the eight years from 1868 to 1875 is 
given below, the maximum bemg 42'5 mches in 1870, the mini- 
mum 12 6 inches in, 1868, and the average rather over 25^- 
inches : 


Year. 




Inches 

1868 

• • 


• 

• 

.. 12 67 

1869 



k * 

. 18 60 

1870- 

• 

• 


.. 42 50 

1871 

»*• 

• 

4 

.. 28 38 

1872 

• • 



30 19 

1873 

« 



.. 17 20 

1874 

• • • 

« 


... 20 24 

- 1875 

• 

• 

> 

36 82 


Most of the rain falls in the months of July and August; 
but about the end and commencement of the year there are 
usually heavy showers During the remainder of the year the 
air is exceedingly dry. The average temperature at Jaipur of 
each month for the five years 1871 to 1875 is given 
below : — 


Months 




Degrees, F 

Jammy 


M 

i ft 

63 64 

February 


M« 

• • • 

67 89 

March 

• •• 

• ft* 

ft** 

75 41 

April 

• »» 

• •ft 


89 15 

May 

k * 

• a » 

. 

94 01 

June 

• •• 

• • • 

> » 

96 13 

July 

• •• 

• •* 

• » 

88 20 

August 


• • • 

• • • 

87 05 

September 

• •• 

• •ft 


85 59 

October 

• •• 

• •• 

• • ft 

84 85 

November 

• •• 

• ft* 

• • » 

77 69 

December 

• •• 

• ft* 

• 

65 59 



Mean o£ five years 

» « • 

81 27 


The maximum temperature of 1875 was 106°P. and the mini- 
mum 38°, the amplitude of yearly fluctuations being therefore 
68°. May and June are generally the hottest months, and J anu- 
ary and Pebruary the coldest. 

Droughts . — As before observed, Jaipur has generally a fair 
ra inf all, and is not often subject to droughts (the most severe sea- 
son of drought on record is that which occurred in the great famine 
year of 1868) ; neither is the country subject to floods. As in 
other parts of India, the crops in Jaipur are more or less subject 
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to blights, but not to any remarkable extent The two principal 
kin ds of blight are “ Hatra,”. winch means nipping, and affects 
the ram-ciops , and “Hole ” (the name of a red powder), which ^ ' 
is apt to attack the wheat and barley crops, turning them of a 
redclish-biown color, if cloudy weather prevails at the time when 
the crops aie near matunty 

Forests — There are no forests of any extent in J aipur. The 
hills m the immediate neighbourhood of the city, and in the 
southern portions of the State, are more or less covered with 
the dhao (. Anogeissus pendula) and other jungle-trees of little 
or no value except for fuel The babul (. Acacia arabica ) 
and the rum ( Melia mdica) may be considered as the pie- 
vailing tiees of the country, the former grows extensively m 
many portions of the State, and is most valuable to the country 
people, as its wood can be used for a great variety of purposes 
In the neighbourhood of the towns and villages the usual 
Indian trees are to be found, such as — 

The Am or Mango ( Mangifeia mdica) 

,, Imli or Tamaund ( Tamanndus mdica) 

„ Bur (Ficus mdica) 

„ Pipal (Ficus rehgiosa ) 

„ Snrus [Albizzia odoi atissivia) . 

„ Sissu (Dalbeigia sissiC) 

„ Jamun (Eugenia janbolana ) . )> 

Also the mm, babul, and numerous other trees, all of which will 
giow well and flounsh if piotected from cattle and watered for 
the fiist two or three yeais Shekawati, owing to its sandy soil 
and the gieat depth of sub-surface water, is, on the whole, veiy 
deficient in trees , but theie is a considerable amount of the kliejra 
- ( Acacia leucophlcea ) ; the wood is of inferior quality, but the pods 
are very useful as food foi cattle.' The phog, a succulent plant 
without leaves, and growing to 3 or 4s feet m height, is also 
worthy of mention, bemg veiy plentiful and useful, the flowers 
are eaten by the people, the stalks form good foiage for camels, 
and the roots furnish a constant supply of fuel 

Grasses — There are a good many different kmds of grasses in 
Jaipur used as forage for cattle and for thatchmg , among the 
latter may be mentioned the pam, a tall coaise grass growing m 
huge tufts very similar to the Pampas-grass, the tall flower-stalks 
of which form hard leeds when dry, and are tied together and 
much used, m place of split bamboos, as the foundation for giass^ 
scieens and thatches. In Shekawati the bhurat glass is very plen- 
tiful : its seeds form food for cattle, and are much eaten by tbo 
poorer classes ; but its prickly-seed vessels annoy pedestrians. 
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History. 

History , — The early chronicles of the Jaipur chief ship are, 
^aS'Ttblial, the genealogy of the predominant family of a clan, giving 
the present chief’s lineage, and the deeds of his ancestors. The 
accepted legend traces hack this lmeage to Hash, the second son 
of Hama, who ruled at Ajodhya, and who is said to have migrated 
thence to Ithotas on the Sone river, whence, after several genera- 
tions, a second immigration brought Raja Hal westward across 
the Jninna to Narwar. And at Harwar the family, or the sept, 
established itself, nntil one Dhola Rao founded the parent city of 
the present Jaipur State at Amber in AX) 967. At that tune 
the country round is said to have been parcelled out among many 
petty chiefs, Ha] put and Mina, all subject to the great Tuar dynasty 
of Haj puts which reigned at Delhi After years of warfare and fluc- 
tuation of power, Dhola Rao and his Kachhwahas are said to have 
absorbed or driven out the petty chiefs, and to have at last founded 
a sohd dominion, with a substantial territory. The tribal sove- 
reignty thus set up was originally known by the name of DMndar, 
fiom a celebrated sacred mount of that name somewhere on what 
is now the State’s western frontier. Half a century later, another 
chief, Hanuji, wrested Amber from the Minas, and consolidated 
his power, placmg his head- quarters at Amber, winch gave its name 
To the cliicfship thenceforward until 1728 AD., when the second, 
Jai Singh, deserted it for Jaipur. The ninth chief m succession 
from Hanuji was Ucbkara, the grandfather of Sliekji, who con- 
quered for himself on his own private venture the districts now 
held by the Shekawat sept of the Kachhwahas, of whom he is the 
eponymous ancestor. Allowing for considerable uncertainty about 
dates and names, this outline probably represents very farnly the 
course of growth and settlement of a successful clan fighting its way 
upward to territorial dommion, and letammg always as its chief 
the descendant of the most ancient family of the founder’s km. 
The Amber chiefship of the Kachhwahas is httle mentioned in the 
annals of Musalman empire until the Mughal came m , and it is 
probable that the clan had not much pohtical importance before 
the sixteenth century , nor is it possible to suppose that, up to that 
date, they had not been nioie or less in submission to the Musal- 
mans, from the time when a powerful government had become 
firmly established at Delhi, Agra, and Ajmer Dor the Kachhwdha 
country lay at an easy distance from these thiee gieat ganison 
'^Towns, and was easily accessible from all three points , while the 
road to Ajmer passed right through that country In the sixteenth 
century the chief of Amber seems to have attached himself to the 
side of Baber and of Humayun , and Eaja Bihdn Lalwas engaged 
in the affairs of Slier Shdh. The importance of the ruling house in 
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the s-rmnU of the empire dates from Bihari. Dal, who ingratiated 
himself with some influential adherents of tlie emperor Akbar, and 
in tlie first year of Akbar s reign was presented at court. IFire years-j- 
afterwards* when Akbar made a pilgrimage to Ajmer, this chief, 
with Ms whole family, had an honourable reception from Mm at 
Sanganer. close to Amber : Bihari IAI gave his daughter to the 
emperor, and entered his service with three sons, one of whom, 
BhagwanDas, became a man of some distinction as a governor and 
commander. The daughter of Bhagwan Das vras the mother of 
Prince Khusru (Akbaris grandson), vrhose intrigues andill-fate are 
vrell known : and Man Singh, the adopted son of Bhagwan Das, 
vras one of the most renowned imperial generals of his time. 
He fought in Orissa and in Assam : and at a critical period, under 
great difficulties, he maintained his authority as governor of 
Kabul, and held Ms own on that remote and perilous frontier 
He vras rewarded with the governments of Bengal, Behar, and the 
Dakhan. 

The next eMef of note is Jai Singh, the third in succession 
from Man Singh, who was commonly known hy his imperial 
title of Mirza Baja. His name appears in all the wars of 
Aurangzeh in the Dakhan, where it is still remembered as well hy 
tradition as hy some buildings wMeh he erected. The best pioof 
of his influence and abilitv is that Aurangzeh thought it neces-^ 
sary to instigate one of the cMef's sons, and an aspirant to Ms 
succession, to poison him ; hut even the support of the empire 
could not obtain the cMefsMp for the murderer against the una- 
nimous dissent of the clan. 

After an interval of three chiefs we come to Jai Singh H, 
commonly known as Siwai Jai Singh, a title given hy the 
emperors, wMch his descendants adopt to this day. The word 
means 3A and is supposed to measure the superiority of the 
bearer to all cotemporaries, whom the unit signifies Jai Singh 
was in every way a remarkable ma-n ; but mainly for bis scientific 
aptitude and industry, Ms s kill as au engineer and arcliitect, his 
liberal support of science and art, and Ms own personal accom- 
plishment as a mathematician and an astronomer. He construct- 
ed, upon his own invention, observatories at Jaipur, Delhi, 
Benares, and Ujaia, with wMch he was able to correct the astro- 
nomical tables of De la Hire, and to leave as a monument of 
his s k i l l the tables of stars collated hy hims elf and called the 
tc Tij Muhammad ShaM." He laid out and built the present., 
city of Jaipur in AD. 1723, to wMch he transferred Ms 
seat of government from Amber. As a politician, however, he 
is partly responsible for tbe treaty wMch was made by Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, and Udaipur to resist ’the Musalman power, then 
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decaying under tlie incipient break-up of the Mughal empire* 
The intention of this treaty was good, hnt its base was 
’^unsound. The Kaclihw&ba clan had, with the Ralitor clan, 
been excluded from intermarriage with the Scsodias of Udaipur 
by reason of haring given daughters to the Mughal; and 
by this treaty the Sesodias agreed to re-admit the two elans upon 
condition that in both clans a son by a Sesodia mother 
should be entitled to succeed to the eliiefship in supersession of 
elder sons by wires from other clans. Of course, this clause gave 
rise to fierce disputes over the succession; for primogeniture 
could not be so easily set aside, and it did much to weaken 
the clans by feuds and factions. Nevertheless, Jai Singh, who 
was the imperial lieutenant at Agra, managed considerably to 
augment his domains as the empire fell into confusion 

After his death the political confusion spread wider. The J&ts 
about Bhartpur were rising into power, and fought the Jaipur 
chief with success, eventually annexing to the Bhartpur State 
lands originally belonging to Jaipur. A chief of one of the 
Kacliliwdha septs founded the present Alwar State, partly at the 
expense of Jaipur, winch thus lost a large piece of territory about 
the middle of the eighteenth century ; and later in the century 
came in the Marathas, attracted by the quanels wliich had been 
engendered by that unlucky treaty clause about the succession. By 
the end of the century the State was in great confusion, distracted 
by internal broils, and impoverished by Maratha exactions. In 
1803begantlie political relations of Jaipur with the British Govern- 
ment, the object being to form a league against the Marathas ; 
but the alliance was dissolved by Lord Cornwallis. Meantime 
the dispute between the chiefs of J arpur and J odhpur for the 
daughter of the Udaipur chief had brought both States to the 
verge of ruin, and Amir Khan with the Bmdarfs was exhausting 
the country. In 1817 negotiations began again, when Amir 
Khan was living at free quarters m Jaipur territory ; and in 1818 
a treaty was at last made by which the protection of the British 
Government was extended to Jaipur, and an annual tribute fixed. 
Two successive minorities, which followed the death of Jagat 
Singh in 1818, gave opportunities for strife over the succession, 
and for much misgovernment ; in 1835, on the succession of the 
present Maharaja, then two years old, there was a senous dis- 
turbance in the city. The British Government took measures to 
- ^insist upon older, to reform the administration, and to support 
its effective action; and the State has gradually become 
well-governed and prosperous In 1857 the chief of Jaipur 
rendered good service to the British, which was rewarded by a 
grant of the pargana of Kot Kasim. 
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Form or Government. 


The Maharaja of Jaipur, m common until the rest of the elricfv- 
of RAjpdtAna, exercises supiemc civil and criminal autlionty 
within the limits of Ins teintoncs, and has the power of Me and 
death m lespect of Ins own subjects The administration of ilio 
State is nominally carried on at the capital by a Council composed 
of eight members, with the Maharaja as president , there is also a 
secretary, who acts as an cx-officio member The business of the 
Council is divided into four departments, viz — Judicial, Revenue, 
Military, and External , each department being m charge of two 
of the members of Council. 

Principal Feudatories and Th fiLurs . — The principal feuda- 
. tones of the Jaipur State (Khctri, Sikar, and "Umar A), together 
with the numeious chiefs and thAkurs of Slickawati, the 
principal among whom aie Raswa, Nawalgarli, Mand&war, Su- 
ra j garb, &c , arc all descended from Slickji, the giandson 
ot Udikaia, one of the former ini ers of Jaipur, who founded 
the numeious Shckawali communities which now cover the 
extensive tract termed ShckAwati, GinArA being an exception 
(this chief belongs to the Naiuka clan), in that the estates of 
the chicfship arc m Jaipur proper, and to the extreme south of 
the State _ 


In addition to the above-mentioned feudatories, tlicic is 
also the cliiefship of Patan, m Torawdti, the head of which is 
descended from the ancient TuAr kmgs of Delhi. Subsequent to 
the time of Slickji, the ShckAwats mcicascd gicatly m number 
and power , and, m older to bieak their strength, the Jaipur Gov- 
ernment, about a century ago, took advantage of some dispute 
among them to encourage and establish the custom of an equal 
dn lsion of real estate amongst the male children on the death of 
a paient Sikar and Klietri are the only estates which have 
escaped this ruinous sub-division . the hist by the destruction of 
the minor blanches who sought to enforce paitition, and the 
latter by the want of issue beyond a single son m each generation, 
This system of sub-dir lsion has been very damaging to the 
piospcnty of the SliekAwatis, and is the cause of great povcity 


m some of the elncfships. 

The piincipal nobles and thAkurs of Jaipur belong to whaf are 
. called “the twelve Kotiis,” founded by 

Pirtlu Raj, a foimer lulcr of Jaipui,_who 
gave estates to each of Ins twelve sons , and also to other Ivotris 
iounded by picnous ruleis Thicc of the twelve Kotiis aic 
extinct A list of the Kotiis is given on next page 
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' 



Yearly 


Total 


^ No 

Koteis. 

Names of 
Piefs 

ie venue of 
principal i 

Sub- fiefs 
m fund} 

amount 
held by 

ItEMAEICb 




Piets 


family 




I 

Rs 


Rs 


1 

Puiunmulot . 

Nimera 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

*> 

i 

2 

Bhimpota 

(Extinct ) 



i 

3 

Natliawat 

Clrnrnu 

70,000 

10 

2,20,000 



4 

Pucbaenot 

Sambia 

17,700 

8 

24,700 



5 

Suit anot 

Suiat 

22,000 




6 

7 

Kdngaiot ... 

Rajawat 

Digi 

Cliandlai 

50.000 

20.000 

22 

16 

6,00,000 

1,98,137 


The twelve 
f KolriH founded 
by Putin Rtj 

8 

Pertabu 

(Extinct ) 





9 

Bulbudlieiot 

Aclnol 

28,850 

2 

1,30,000 

, 


10 

Sbeodasji 

(Extinct) 




11 

Kallianot 

Kalwai 

25,000 

19 

2,45,000 


| 

12 

Cbatieibbojot 

Bagiu 

40,000 

6 

1,00,000 

J 



Gugawat 

Duni 

70,000 

13 

i 1,67,900 

h 

1 


Klrumbani , 

Banskbo 

21,000 

2 

j 23,787 




Khumbawat . 

Mdhai 

27,538 

6 

40,73S 




Seobaiupota . . 

Nindbir 

10,000 

3 

49,500 


> Kotrfs held by 
dcscembmlsof 


Banbfipota , " 

Balkoli 

19,000 

3 

26,575 


other rulus 


Nanika 

tJnuud 

j 2,00,000 

6 

i 8,00,000 




Bh&nkawat , . 

Lobwan 

j 15,000 

4 

34,600 

J 



Tlie following are more details regarding tlie Shek&wat and 
other feudatories and chiefships above noted — 

Tins is a Shekawati chief slnp belongmg to Baja Ajit Singh, 
Khetri comprising the parganas of Khetri, Bibai, 

Singhana, and Jliunjhnu, yielding an 
annual revenue of about Bs 3,50,000, and paying a tribute of 
Bs 80,000 a year to the Jaipur Darbar. The chief holds, besides, 
the pargana of Kot Puth, yielding about Bs. 1,00,000 a year — a 
possession 'which, was bestowed m perpetuity upon his ancestor, 
Baja Abln Singh, by the British Government, for services 
rendered to Lord Lake in his military operations against tlie 
Marathas in the early part of the present century, but notably 
in an important and successful engagement by British Loops 
under Colonel Monson, with Smdia’s army on the banks of the 
^-Lhambal at that period 

x An other of the Shekawati tribute-paying dependencies of the 

Jaipur Dai bar, ‘ Slkar, which m former 
Slkar years was inhabited by peihaps the most 

lawless of the Shekawati races, is now a well- governed, peaceful. 


A 
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Pdtan^ 


and prosperous chiefship The present chief, Rao Raja Madho 
Bmgh, hemg a min or, the estate is administered by managers, 
under the dnect superdsion of the Jaipur Government ^ The<j 
annual revenues are estimated at about Rs 4,00,000, and the 
tribute paid to the Darbar is Rs 40,000 a year 

Patan is a small tributary chief slnp situated north of Jaipur, 

between Rot Putli and Ellietn in the hilly 
district teimed Torawati This chief ship 
is mterestmg from the fact of its lulers having spiung flora a 
very ancient house, the Rao of Patan hemg the dnect lineal 
descendant of the Tuar kings of Delhi, who were expelled that 
place, about eight bundled yeais ago, on its capture by the Ghor 
dynasty. The family settled at Patan, and have since ruled theie 
undistuibed by the political commotions which have from time to 
time disquieted and disunited the neighbouring estates m and 
around the province of Toiawdti. The clnefship possesses many 
feitile and well-wateied plains, capable of pioducmg the richest 
ciops. The lands aie divided amongst the biotheiliood, the holdings 
hemg so very small that it can scaicely suppoit its population 

This is a clnefship belonging to Jaipur pioper, situated to the 

extieme south and m one of the richest 
portions of the State. The tlmara chief 
belongs to the Raruka clan of Rajputs, forming one of the addn* 
tional Kotris or houses of Kachliwaha thakuis. Piom the extia- 
vagance and misrule, however, of the present Rao Raja, the 
estate is hopelessly involved m debt, and, in consequence, its 
affaus since the past few years have been directly administered 
by the Jaipur Daibar. The levenues of the clnefship are estimated 
at Rs 1,75,000 per annum, and the yearly tribute which it pays 
to the Darbar Rs 45,000. 

Tbe four leading tnbute-paying tbakurs of tbe Sliekawat 
province of tbe Jaipur State aie — Baswa, iNawalgarb, Mandawar, 
and Surajgarb Then incomes are variously estimated, but that 
of Baswa may be safely put down at Rs. 70,000 per annum, and 
that of tbe three others at Rs 50,000 each , one-fifth 'of which is 
paid to tbe Jaipur Darb&r as tribute. 

"With regai d to tbe petty chief ships and tbakurs of tbe State 
generally, the estates are, excepting m one or two instances, pios- 
perous and fairly administeied, tbe people contented and happy, 
while tbe relations subsisting between them and tbe Daibar are, 
without exception, of a cordial and happy chaiacter. . _ 

/ 

The Dane. 

Land Tenures — The following classification of the free-bold 
tenures (as distinguished from mere cultivating holdings) is 
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taken (with some sligM alteration) from Colonel Brooke's Politi- 
cal History of Jaipur : — 

-x— I. — Grants for which no feudal service is performed, hut only 
a quit-rent paid ; and which are held principally by members of 
the Rajawat clan, being branches of the Maharaja’s own family, 
and partaking of the nature of appanages. 

II. — Estates either conquered or possessed by the ancestors of 
the present holders prior to the conquest of Jaipur by the reign- 
ing family, including such cluefslnps as Sikar, Khetrf, tlmara, and 
others. These pay a tribute to the Jaipur Darb&r of about one- 
fourth of their estimated revenue. 

III — Estates upon which no rent is paid, but service is per- 
formed. The contingents they supply were originally calculated 
at one horseman per thousand rupees of rent; but this is not 
now in all cases either provided or exacted. 

IV — Religious endowments and rent-free personal holdings, 
including grants and gifts to temples, to civil and mili tary offi- 
cers, court favorites, &c , &c. 

The tenure of the three first classes seems to be fundamentally 
the same, with the slight differences of origin and some variety 
as to the duty or payment upon which it is held. All three 
classes include numbers of the clan fraternity who hold their 
• elands, not originally by grant from the sovereign or upon a 
feudal system, but by right of kinship with, and descent from, 
the original stock or stocks which first conquered and settled as 
a dominant clan in the country. The third class, that of jagir- 
dars, may include some real grantees who originally obtained 
assignments of land on the system by which the revenue was 
given for maintenance of troops or other distinctly valuable 
considerations. The tenures in the Shek&wat country have 
this peculiarity, that, exceptmg two or three great estates, all 
holdings are regularly divided among all the sons on the death 
of the father, the rule of primogeniture which prevails m 
nearly all estates of Rajputana not having been admitted here. 
But they are all free-holders, paying a fixed customary 
quit-rent. 

In most villages there are what are termed f< biswadars ” ; 
but they are nieie middlemen between the State and the culti- 
vator, and arrange for the collection of the revenue from the 
latter, receiving a percentage for so doing. The cultivators are 
— >4~_mere tenants-at-will, and have no hereditary rights ; but, owing to 
the scarcity of the class, they are, as a rule, treated as hereditary, 
being seldom interfered with so long as they pay the revenue. 
The principal cultivating classes are Minas, Bagra Brahmans, 
Gujars, Malls, and Jats. Rajputs do not cultivate much. 
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Distribution of the Land — There is no trustworthy information 
to he obtained regarding the proportion the klialsa land beais 
to that held by the tubutary chiefs, grantees, fief-holdeis, &c , 4 >ut <■ 
fiom the estimates foimed by officers having long experience of 
Jaipur, it would appear that the klialsa or crown lands are 
somewhat less than a half of the total area, say three-eighths, 
leaving five-eighths, of which some tin ee-eighths may be put down 
to the estates on tributary or service tenure, and the remaining 
one-fourth to military, religious, and other grants 

Cultivated Ai ea — It is impossible to give any accurate infor- 
mation under this head, and the Darbar seem to have no such 
records as would enable one to form a fair estimate , but officeis 
of experience in Jaipur have estimated the cultivated aiea under 
lrngation at ten pei cent of the whole In addition to this there 
is a large area placed under temporary cultivation duiing the 
lamy season, which vanes very considerably from year to year, 
and which may, perhaps, be put down at about double the irri- 
gated area 

Land Revenue — In the J aipur State, the land-revenue is 
collected partly m cash, but principally m kind , the custom 
of a rate on ploughs does not prevail The Raj share of the crop 
is calculated either on the system of “ ELunkut 55 or “ Bat&i ” ► 
the former is an estimate of the outturn of the standing crops- 
foimed just before the crops npen, and is principally used m 
regaid to the lam-ciops, which npen m the autumn, the second 
is a division of the gram after thieshmg, and is generally applied 
to the cold- weather ciops ripening m the spnng, such as wheat, 
barley, &c The Raj share vanes fiom one-sixtli to half of the 
outturn, accoidmg to the quality of the land and other cncum- 
stances — a common average being one-quaiter 01 tlnee-eighths 
for the spring-crop, and rather more for the autumn ciop 
The village officials aie the patel, the patwan, and the kd- 
nungo , they are to a gieat extent paid by shares of the giams called 
ha/cs, or rights, which are deducted previous to the division 
between the Raj and the cultivator Under the Batai system, 
the giain is foimed into heaps, according to the shares, after tin esh- 
mg, the stiaw being retained by the cultivator In Jaipui these 
milage officeis have no heieditaiy lights , and, indeed, their whole 
status is low and piecarious, being mainly dependent upon the 
arbitrary pleasuie of the levenue collectois or the gieat land- 
holders. The patel is the headman of the village he settles petty < 
disputes and quarrels, leports crime to the tahsildar, and assistsln 
the collection of the land-ievenue, &e The patwaii is the village 
accountant, both for the land-ievenue and customs dues The 
kanimgo is, m Jaipui, a mcie assistant to the patwan, as theie is 
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no record of Tillage rights such as is kept by the kdmingos In 
Tillages m British territory 

■>—- AgnenUm e . — The crops raised in different parts of the 
Jaipur territory Tary considerably -with the different nature of the 
soil In Shekawati, where there is a deep sandy soil, and where 
water is at too great a depth to admit of irrigation to any extent, 
there is, in the mam, but one crop a year, raised during the rainy 
season and ripening m October and N OTember. Tins crop consists 
principally of bajrd, as a cereal, and mung and mot as pulses ; 
the latter taking the place of the gram grown m firmer soils. 
With regard to Jaipur proper, m the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and to the north, the rain-crop is the same as 
in Shekawati, and but little wheat and barley is grown m the 
cold season towards the south and east. As the soil becomes richer 
and .firmer, ]ow&r and makai (Indian com) take the place of 
bajra, and cotton and til (sesamam) are also sown during the 
rains ; while, in the cold season, wheat, barley, gram, sugarcane, 
opium, tobacco, dal, lmseed, and kfisumber (safflower) are exten- 
siTely grown , and m the eastern districts rice of a coarse quality 
is grown to a limited extent. 

Cost of Production — It is difficult to obtain such information 
as will enable a fair axerage of the cost of production for the country 

^generally to lie struck ; but the following calculation gires an 
approximation of the same in regard to some of the mam crops . — 

Coil) Weather Crop, Barley and Wheat 


Rain Crop, BAjrX 

Pei PiglicL 
Rs A P 

Ploughing once 0 2 0 

Seed 0 3 0 

Reaping . 0 3 0 

Threshing and -winnowing .. 0 3 6 


Total 

0 11 6 

Average outturn pei higlia, say 
3 inaunds 

Cost of pioduction per maund, 
excluding Raj tax, &c 

0 3 10 

Talue of 3 inaunds at Rs 1-8 

Rs A P 

4 8 0 

Deduct Raj sliaro and village 
hals (say half outturn) 
leaves 11 maunds, value 

2 4 0 

Deduct cost of cultivation 

0 11 6 

Balance as piofit of cultivatoi, 
pei higlia 

-18 6 


Ploughing 4 limes 

Mannung 

Seed 10 to 20 seeis 

Irrigation fiom well 

Reaping 

Thieshmg, &c 


6 inaunds 


Per PigJia 
Rs A P. 


Total 


exclusive of Raj tax 


Outturn, say 


Balance 


Talue at Rs 2-4 pei maund 
Deduct cost of cultivation 


0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

. 0 

8 

6 

. 6 

6 

6 

Y 

l, 



1 

1 

1 

Maunds 


6 


s 

3 



3 


Rs 

A 

P 

6 

12 

0 

6 

6 

6 


Balance of piofit to cultivatoi , 0 5 6 
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This calculation is made on lather a low average of outturn, 
and pre-supposes a certain amount of hired labor, but it hears out 
the statement of the villagers, that, unless they carry out the < 
cultivation by means of themselves and their families, and with- 
out hired labor, but little margin of profit is left to them fiom the 
cold- weather crop. In lands irrigated from some of the new tanks, 
only 8 annas per blgha is charged for watering for each crop, 
which would give the cultivator a much greater margin of piofit 
Cultivation — The mode of cultivation is of the very rudest 
description: for the ram-crop the giound is scratched with a 
plough as soon as the first showers fall ; in the case of 
ba]ra the furrows being often some distance apart, so that the 
plough may cover as much ground as possible in a short space 
of time. The seed is generally sown at the time of ploughing, hy 
means of a long funnel attached to the plough. In the sandy 
tracts of Sliekawati, camels are yoked to the ploughs, instead of 
bullocks For the cold- weather crops which aie irngated (with the 
exception of gram), the ground is generally ploughed four tunes, 
the first plougliings bemg done m September, and the seed sown 
in October, either with the funnel above noted or broadcast A 
rough implement, composed of a flattened log of wood, is then 
drawn over the ground, so as to cover over the seeds and com- 
press the earth. •> 

The field is next divided into small square beds, by means 
of a large wooden scraper called datali, water-courses being 
made between the beds at intervals to enable the crop to be irri- 
gated. Except in places where the land can be irrigated by water- 
courses from tanks, this opeiation is carried on by drawing water 
from wells by means of a large leather bag called charas , 
attached to a rope running over a wheel supported over the well 
on wooden pillars, the rope bemg drawn by bullocks. In some low- 
lying lands where water is very near the suiface, small fields and 
garden-crops are mrigated by means of a small leather bucket 
laised by a long wooden lever. The gram is leaped with a small 
sickle called danth ; and the ancient custom of treading out 
the com by means of cattle still obtams Rotation of crops 
seems to be but little regarded, as, owing to the quantity of 
uncultivated giound, it is easy to let fields he fallow for a 
time The principal vegetables grown are — a large kind of white 
ladish, onions, chillies, spmach, cucumbers and goiuds of kinds, 
egg-plants, &c ; and m the spring large quantities of melons -are ' cr 
grown m the sandy beds of nalas. ) 

Irrigation — With the exception of a few simple nngation- 
cuts from peren n ial streams and the remains of some earthen 
village bunds, no tiaces of lnigation-woiks of any importance 
aie found. Since 18GS, however, the Raj has spent Rs. 50,000 
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annually in developing the irrigation capabilities of the State : 
56 works have been completed up to date, and 24 arc m progress 
,-JPhesc comprise lepairs to existing broken village-tanks and some 
lien* projects, a few of some importance, such as Mora Sagar, Rac- 
sar Lake, Khoa irrigation-cut , &o The v at ei-rate has been fixed 
at S annas per bigha for each crop, which usually receives thicc 
waterings In cases when a field is higher than the level of the 
water, and a bucket is required to raise the water, 1- annas are 
charged That nngation is profitable when the works arc cairied 
out under favorable circumstances, is proved beyond doubt — about 
6 per cent having been gained m the return on most, of the works 
hitherto earned out; but it is necessary to see that there is good 
storage, good land to receive the water, men to cultivate it, and 
that there is not too large an oullav m the fust instance, whether 
from expensivo supci vision, unnecessary work, or any other cause. 

Population. 

Population , — •‘Without a census (which has never yet been 
taken), the population of the Jaipur State can only be very 
roughly calculated It has been estimated by those who have 
expei lence of this part of the country, that the density of the 
population of Sliekawati, which has an area of about 5,000 squaic 
r Guiles, and where the towns are comparatively far apart, will 
average about 50 to the square mile, aud if Jaipur proper, 
which has an area of about 9,405 square miles, is taken at 150 
to the square mile (a very moderate estimate), the population of 
J aipur proper will he about lb million, or a total of about 1 
million for the whole terntory. With regard to the capital itself, 
a legular census was taken m 1S70, since when, it is behoved, 
there lias not been any considerable increase The result of tlio 
census was as follows . — 

Men 
Women 
Boys 
Gnls 


Total .. 137,S47 


The proportions of the different classes have been estimated as 
follows — 

- Rajputs . £ 

Ofchei Hindus t 

Muhammadans * iV 

Jams tit , 


As regards other Hindus, the Mmas, perhaps, equal the Rajputs 

° T 


. 51,716 

. 50,620 

.. 19,452 

... 13,059 
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in numbers , next in numerical order come the Bri-Lhmans, a great 
proportion of wliom are Bagra Brahmans, a lower older of the 
class, who cultivate the soil, then Banyas, Gujars, Jats, after nhiclv » 
come the numerous Hindu castes comprising the aitizan and menial 
classes With legaid to the distribution of the diffcient classes, 
Mmas aie most numerous along the eastern holder, and m the 
south-east, Rajputs and Banyas aie moie evenly distnhuted , 
Brahmans and Gujars are most numerous m the southern and 
cential distucts , and Jats m the noith, m the neighhoiuhood of 
the capital, and to the west There is a considerable numbei of 
Muhammadans, and the Kami Khams foim a large class m 
Shekawati 

Castes, Clans, and Tribes — The following are some of the 
principal castes m the J aipui State — 

The higher class of Bialimans are m service or officiate m 

temples, &c , hut theie is a lower class 
mailmans called Bagia Biahmans who aie very 

numerous, and who form one of the principal classes of cultivatois 
m the Jaipur State 

The gieater poition of the Rajputs in Jaipur belong to the 

Kachkwaka clan , they aie of tliree classes 
E lJputs — 1st, those who hold estates , 2nd,' those 

m service , 3rd, those who till the soil The tlind class aie not very*- 
muneious Rajputs null not woik as cultivators unless piessed 
by poverty The Shekawat Ha j puts are noticed under the head 
“'Pnncipal Thakurs ” at page 138 

A veiy numerous class, consisting of a great many clans : the 
Bin) ns, and Malians, or banking class aie pimcipally Jams, and 
Bankers the banyas, or tradeis, Hindus. 

An abongmal lace who held the country previous to the ad- 
vent of the Rajputs , they aie veiy nunie- 
ious in Jaipur and Shekawati , they aie 
of two classes — 1st, chauludais or watchmen, also professional 
lohbeis, 2nd, zammdan Mmas, who have settled down to 
cultivation 

Both gain their living by cultivation , 
the former are very numerous m Jaipui. 

These aie two puncipal castes of tlio c e 
commonly met with in all towns and vil- 
lages They are herdsmen, also cultivatois. 4 

The pioportion of Muhammadans m Jaipur is very small, butr 
, , .. ... m Shekawati tlieie is a veiy numcious 

class teimcd Kaim Khams, who wcie on 0 i 
nally Cholian Rajputs, but weie conveited to Islam They aie 
said to have foimeilv owned the tiact of countrv now called 


Gujars and Jats 


Alili^ and Halms 
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Shcluiwati, but were afterwards dispossessed by Sliekji, -(lie 
founder of the Shckawat clan of Jtdjputs. 

— -Religion — The mass of the population consisis of Hindus fol- 
lowcis of Yislinu 01 Shiva, ike former predominating, and at lacked 
mainly to tke specific adoration of Krishna Gancsh, too, is very 
gencially worskipped, as also Devi or Kali, and Sit ala Mata, 
tke latter two especially by tke Minas. Makadco or Shiva, under 
its numerous forms, is worshipped to a considerable extent , tke 
Maharaja liimself being a follower of this sect, his tutelary deity 
being Itaj BAjesliwar, one of the forms of Mahadeo Of 
tke Hindu independent sects who have a peculiar doctrine 
and worship, the most notable is tke Dadu Pantk, which had its 
origin, and still lias its licad-qnarters, at Barakana (near tke Sam- 
bhar Lake), vat km Jaipur territory. Here is a slirme and monas- 
teiy, built near tke spot where tke founder of the faith (Dadu),. 
who lived about the time of Akbar, or m the- sixteenth centuiy, 
vanished His book is m great vogue, and many still follow his 
doctrine $s therein expounded, and as interpreted by his successors, 
the leligious superiors at the shrine The devotees shave the head, 
adoie only the book, and preach mysticism and morality, travel s- 
ing tke land on legular ciicmt to spread the word and commune 
with disciples The Nngas of J aipur are a sect of militant devotees 
^-vliclongiiig to tke Dadu Pantln sect, who arc enrolled in regiments 
to serve the State , they are vowed to celibacy and to arms, and 
constitute a sort of military order in the sect 

State of Society — Some of the chiefs and principal thakurs or 
Bajput aristocracy are wealthy land-owners , but many are poor 
and m debt. As legards the mahajans, or banking class, 
many of them are very uch, and they aie, as a mlc, well-to-do. 
The petty traders, the artizan class,, heads of villages, and a 
ceitam proportion of agriculturists, maybe said to enjoy a ceitam 
degree of prosperity, on tke whole , but tke peasant cultivators are 
generally in debt to the Boialis, or money-lenders, and the mass 
of them live from hand to mouth. The Jdts are generally the 
most prosperous , next come the Gujais and Brahmans , but the 
Minas are almost always poor. 

The aristocracy and the richer classes live in masonry houses ; 
the subordinate chiefs and great kinsmen of the ruling chief 
usually have their houses well fortified, sometimes living m castles 
upon kills, sometimes m houses m the village at the toot of the 
^-.kil] , which is surrounded by the fort as a citadel of refuge The 
leading nobles keep up much rude state, and desire to be as inde- 
pendent as possible of the court at Jaipur, their success vanes 
according to tke relative forces of the nobles and the administra- 
tion. They are obliged to attend couit on certain periods and 
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occasions, u lien they are usually in opposition to tlie official 
Inueauci atic element In Shekawati tlie towns present a vei y 
fine appearance from tlie lionses being built of blocks of whitexliif ' 
clay, cut fiom the kankar beds and allowed to dry m tbe Tillages, 
by far tbe gieatei numbei of petty dwellmg-bouses are built of 
stone or brick and mud, or of mud only, and roofed with tiles or 
tbatcli Tlie Tillages aie almost mTanably sunounded witli a 
lngli fence of diicd thorns In the Shekawati chstnets, more remote 
fiom. liead-quaiters, the people haTe always been more tuibulent 
and less inclined to obey the head- quaiteis admimstiation tlnn 
elsewlieie They belong to a separate sept of the Kachhwahas, 
and them chiefs lule then own estates with little intei feience 
fiom, and gieat jealousy of, the chief of the State The diess 
of the people seems to be much the same as m other paits 
of Rajputana, but the Pheta tuiban — that is, a turban foimecl 
with nan ow and twisted, instead of bioad, flat, bands — seems vei y 
geneially worn The inhabitants follow the usual Hindu and 
Muhammadan customs The greater piopoition of the men go 
about armed , the richer classes keep bat Ms (carnages diawn by 
bullocks), saddle-lioises, and liding-camels 

The food of the inhabitants is much the same as m other paits 
of Noi them India It ay puts, and many other classes of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, eat meat , in Shekawati bajia foims the, staple^ 
aiticle of food 


Trade 

Mamifachires — Although the Jaipur State can peihaps 
scaicely he called a manufacturing country, still, some of its pio- 
ductions hane acquired a wide notoriety for their gieat excellence 
in design, textui e, and finish Amongst these may he mentioned, 
maible-sculptuie, enamel- work, woollen cloths and fabiics An 
extensive tiade is also earned omn dyeing, which is confined pun- 
cipally to the ancient town of Sanganer , the waters of the Ainan-i- 
Shah nvei, on whose hanks it is situated, being said to possess 
some peculiar propeities favoiable to the dyeing process 

The materials for this branch of industry are piocuied fiom 
, r ,. „ , , the marble quames atMakrana/mMai- 

¥ wai, which yield a white marble or vciy 

fine quality, and fiom Baisldnd, m Jaipur temtoiy, wheio a 
black maihle is obtained The pnncipal ai tides manutactuiedaic 
images and ornamental figuies, for which theie is a huge and" 
sleaddy-mci casing demand The tiade is earned on almost 
cxclusn ely by a class of Brahmans called Silawats 


* -'*'0 rui » is nlout 20 miles from the S a miliar Salt Lai c, on tin, J npur border 
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In tills work, originally imported from Benares, Jaipur stands 

justly pre-eminent. The enamelling is 
Einmc u ' s ‘ done on gold, and is beautifully and taste- 

fully executed in various colors, tke ruby being tbc most piized. 
Specimens of Jaipur enamel-work were exhibited at the late Inter- 
national Exhibitions at Pans, London, and Vienna, and also lorrn- 
cd part of the presents lately taken to England by Ills Boyal 
Higlmess the Prince of Wales, and were specially admired. Some 
of the principal mineral agents employed by the trade, such as 
cobalt and sulphate of copper, are obtainable in the lulls near 
Klietii, m the Jaipur State In connection with enamelling, 
Jaipur carries on a brisk trade, both locally and with other parts 
of India, in the setting of piecious stones m ornamental jewellery. 

The moie important products under this head are the chalmds 

Woollen fabrics (floor-cloths) and ghogte (felt-wrappers) 

* manufactured at Malpura, about 50 miles 
south from J aipur ; a class of goods winch are extensively 
used in B&jputana, and for which Malpura enjoys considerable 
notoriety The other but less important manufactures are gold 
and silver lace, celebrated for its purity, dehcacy of texture, and 
durability , ornamental shoes and shellac bracelets (< clntris ), some 
of the latter ai tides being beautifully and expensively coloiedand 
^jgilt, and much worn by the upper class of native women through- 
out the country A coarse cotton cloth for local consumption is 
also very geneially manufactured m the villages 

Comma ce . — The pnncipal articles of expdt and import of 
the J aipur State are as follows — 

Cotton, gram, oil-seeds, sugar, printed cloths, hides, wool 
E ortg from Shekawati, marble images, chuifs. 

Gram and sugar from the North- West, English piece- 
im orts goods, liaidware, spices, and miscella- 

mpo 3 neons 

The annual value of the external trade of the State about 


1874-75 may be fanly estimated at — exports, 35 to 40 lakhs of 
rupees , impoits, 65 to 70 lakhs of rupees 

The above figures are exclusive of the large export of salt'from 
the Sambhar Lake to the Noith-West by rail, which, now that the 
lake is worked by the British Government, and the transit-duties 
on the salt have been relinquished by the Jaipur State, does not 
win any way affect, financially, the trade of the temtory But 
what gives importance to the commerce of the State is the large 
banking and exchange business carried on at the capital, and m 
the larger towns in Shekawati, where it may be said to be out of 
all pioportion to the legitimate opeiations of trade. At the - 
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capital of Jaipiu-, which is the money market for all Eap 
piitana, tlieie aie as many as seven banking firms, doing an 
a^srregate business of about two and a balf eioics of rupees,- 
and possessing a capital of upwards of sis millions stealing. 
In addition to these, there are seveial minor houses whose 
collective business may be estimated at half a eioie of rupees 
a year. The laige apparent excess m the amount of the impoits 
ovei the exports is accounted for chiefly by the large tiade that 
is earned on in piecious stones and metals, which is not 
included in the returns of the Daibai These aie impoited in the 
lough and less valuable state, and sent out, manufactured, to the 
houses of the wealthy Mai wans in Sliekawati, Bikann, &c An- 
otliei cause of the excess in question is, that the Jaipur bankeis, 
having, as a nde, branch Anns at all the chief niaits m Bntish 
India with which trade is carried on by the State, a large ^ shaie of 
the imports is paid foi bv drafts on these places The importation 
of gold to Jaipur (another item excluded fiom the letums of the 
Dai bar) is not less than 25 lakhs of mpees a yeai. Much of this 
finds its way to the mint foi comage mto the celebiated Jaipur 
gold-mohur, of which not less than 100,000 aie yeaily expoited 
to the large tiading and banking cities in British India. 

AniiixiSTUAiiox. 

Judicial System . — The general Nizamats, or admini strati re 
sub -divisions, aie under offlcials termed Ivazuns, who aie distnct 
magistrates oi civil judges All onginal suits m the districts aie 
filed in then courts At the capital, all civil suits below Bs 300 
aie filed in the subordinate civil com ts, termed munsifs 5 courts, 
and suits above that amount come befoie the chief civil court, 
teimed the sadr diwani adalat, which also hears appeals fiom 
the na z inis’ and munsifs’ couit “With the exception of pettv 
cuminaL cases, which go befoie the city kotwal, all oiigmal 
cinmnal cases at the capital aie tiied in the coiut of the city 
magistiate, teimed the faujdan adalat Theie is also an appel- 
late coiut at the capital, winch hears appeals from the sadr 
diwani and faujdaii adalats In all civil suits below Bs 500, the 
appellate court’s decision is final All civil siuts above that 
amount, and all ciinnnal cases, aie appealable to the Council, 
which, being the highest tiibunal in the State, is the final coiut 
of appeal. It may be here lemarked that in Jaipui a suitor s^ 
difficulties aie by no means ended when he has passed all Coirtjs 
and obtained his final deciee. ^ 

Jails — Theie is only one jail m Jaipur, which is situated at 
the capital, outside the city- walls. It is very n ell conducted, and 
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is a great credit to the State The average number of prisoners, 
male and female, is over a thousand— a large number by com pa- 
-^nson with the State’s population. They arc employed outride 
' the walls, but a system of intramural labor has been introduced 
winch promises well. 

Police — The police of the Stale, which was formerly 
undivided, is now composed of two distinct and separate 
bodies one, which may be called the “rural” police, consisting 
of cliaiikidiirs and tahsil sepoys in the different towns and 
villages, and acting under the orders of the magisterial authorities 
of their respective districts ; the oilier being the general police, 
who exercise independent powers m all police mattcis within 
their respective jurisdictions, and arc directly subordinate to the 
Darbar and its advisers The police arrangements at the capital 
consist of a number of police and watchmen located at the 
hot ivali, and m different parts of the city, who are immediately 
under the kdtwal of the city. 

Army . — There are m the State 3S forts, and other defensible 
places, mounting some 200 pieces of ordnance of all calibres The 
jSfdgas — a military order of the Dadu Pantln sect, which has been 
already mentioned — number between 4,000 and 5,000, and are 
lcputecl to be faithful and daring, and, as such, are more feared 
,^-fhan other troops of the State They will not undergo any disci- 
pline, wear no uniform, and arc armed until sword, spear, match- 
lock, and shield During the general mutinies of 1S57, these 
were the only body of men really true to the chief, and, but 
for them, the so-called regular army would have rebelled The 
maintenance of the army costs the Darbar about Its. 0,20,000 
annually. 

There is a gun-factory at the capital, but the manufacture 
of ordnance, especially of larger calibre, is extremely limited. 

Mint . — Tho only mmt now existing in tlio Jaipur State is 
the one at tho capital, which is celebrated for the purity of its 
gold and silver coinage. The coins struck arc gold-molrars, rupees, 
and copper pieces The process (which is of the most primitive 
descuption) of hammering, purifying, and cutting and clipping 
the blanks to the proper size, occupies from ten to fifteen days ; 
then follows the stamping, which is done by hand, and with dies 
made by. engravers on the premises The mstitution is capable of 
turning out as many as ten or twelve thousand gold, and as many 
t ,-^silver, coins per diem , and the average yearly coinage value is m 
gold - * twenty lakhs of rupees and silver ten lakhs of lupees. By a 
system of depreciation which takes place m the value of the Jaipur 
gold and silver coinage, at the ' rate of 1 per cent tncnmally, 

fc Owing to tlic lngli puce of gold, tlie gold coinage lias fallen ofC cousideiably 6incc 1672 
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during the reign of tlie issuing chief, and a further annual frac- 
tionaU eduction on the accession of a successor, very few old gold 
or silver corns are to he found, the circulating medium either * 
finding its way hack to the mint" for re-coinage, or being bioken 
up into jewelleiy and peisonal ornaments, for which the puuty 
of the metals lenders them so veiy suitable The coppei money 
of which foimerly 35 pieces, or 17 5 takhas (subject to fluctuation 
of exchange), went to the mpee, has lately been assimilated with 
the coppei cunency of Butish India, both with regaid to weight 
and umfoimity of value, the old device being alone retained The 
Jaipur coinage is distinguished fiom that of other native inde- 
pendent States by the than (sprig) which is home on the leveise, 
the English translation of the mscnption written m the Persian 
character being as follows — • 

( Obieise ) ( Reieise ) 



The gold-moliur weighs 167 8 grains, the metal being absolute- 
ly puie , and the rupee, which is alloyed with 4 J- giams tioy of 
copper, weighs 175 grams, the alloy being added after assay 
The market value of the gold and silver coinage depends on tho 
fluctuation of exchange , but the par value of the moliur at Taipm 
is 16 nipees, and of the rupee 17 annas of our currency 

Post Offices — Tlieie are, m all, 38 imperial post-offices 111 the 
Jaipur State, supplemented by the local postal service of the State, 
which extends tlnougliout the terntoiy , and although its pmnaiy 
object is the transmission of official oideis and lepoits, it is of consi- 
derable use to the public at large The State issues no postage 
stamps , the postage, the lates of which aie much the same as those 
in British India, being realized by a money payment 

Telegraph Offices — The telegiaph-lme from the North-Western 
Piovmces to Bombay runs through the Jaipur State; --witfignv* 
office at the capital 7 

Education — In Jaipur, public instruction has made gi eater 
progress than in any other State of Bajputana, dining the admin- 
istration of the piesent Maharaja Rdm Singh, who maintains 
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the traditional taste of his house for the encouragement of letters 
and learning. The college at the capital, which was opened in 
1841 with about 40 pupils, had in 1875 a daily class attendance of 
800,* and could compare favorably with similar institutions of its 
kuid and status in British India. The college staff consisted of 
15 English teachers, 12 moulvis (or Persian teachers), and 4 pan- 
dits (or Hindi teachers) ; and the annual cost of maintenance, 
borne exclusively by the Maharaja, was then about Its. 24,000. 
Here, the students receive a well-grounded English and vernacular 
education, and are prepared for the Matriculation and Erne Arts 
examinations of the Calcutta University, noth which the college was 
affiliated in 1873. There is also at the capital a well-attended school 
for the instruction of the sons of the thdkurs and higher officials 
of the State. There is also a Sanskrit college, attended by about 
250 pupils ; and a school noth several local branches for the edu- 
cation of gnls and young women, wliich has an attendance of 500 
pupils, mostly of the Brdknian and Banya classes. There is, 
besides, a School of Industrial Art established at the capital by the 
Maharaja in AD. 1866. In the districts there are 33 elementary 
schools, wholly supported by the State, and 379 indigenous ones, 
all more or less so supported, with an aggregate class attendance 
of nearly 8,000. These schools impart elementary instruction in 
Hindi and Urdu. There are also ten patwari schools in the 
different districts, attended mostly by sons of patwdns, who are 
taught surveying and keeping of village accounts. The whole of 
the district schools are periodically inspected by two officials 
appomted for that purpose by the State. 

Communications . — The Agra and Ajmer road is a first-class 

Agra and Ajmer Road metalled 1 Oad, 127 miles m length, 

general direction east and west, run- 
ning across the Jaipur territory from east to west, and touch- 
ing the capital about midway. The road, together with 
staging-bungalows throughout at convenient intervals, was con- 
structed by the Maharaja, the British Government contributing 
one-fifth of the cost. It is much less used smee the railway to Aj mer 
opened, and the staging-bungalows are not now kept up by the 
State With the exception of the rivers Dhund and Bdndf, and a 
few nalas, it is bridged and metalled throughout. 

This is a second-class metalled road, length from Jaipur to Toiik 

- Jaipnr and Took Road 60 nules, of wluoh the 48 mdesrn the Jaipur 

j m territory have been completed. Its general 

direction is due south from Jaipur, passing close to the Jaipur 
towns of Sanganer, Chatsu, and Uewai. There is a staging- 


v v 


* The scholars being for the most part Hindus, only about one-sixth being Muhammadans 

U 
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bungalow at Ch&tsii maintained by tbe Jaipur Darbar, and a 
ferry at tbe point where the road crosses the river Bands, near 
Beoli 

A metalled road, under construction in 1875 from the Mandd- 
_ - . _ , _ . war station of the Rdjputdna State Bail- 

Manctawar and Karauli Road ± ji i 1 % 11 77- 

way to the border of the Karauli ter- 
ritory, passes the large towns of Mowa and Hindaun m the 
Jaipur State. Length of road, 49 miles 

Trade Routes . — The principal trade-route of Jaipur now, is 
the Raj put ana State Railway line from Agra to Ajmer, run- 
ning east and west through the capital and the centre of the State, 
by which nearly the whole of the Sambhar salt finds its way to 
the North-Western Provinces and the Panjab, and by which near- 
ly the whole of the imports, such as English piece-goods, hard- 
ware, spices, grain, and Rohilkhand sugar for the south-west por- 
tions of the State, are carried. Some of the other mam articles of 
export, such as cotton, gram, oil-seeds, coarse cloth, Sanganer 
chmtz, &c , are also carried by therailway . There is but little traffic 
northward from the capital, as the trade of Shekdwati travels, prin- 
cipally, either north-east to the great mart of Bhawani, in Hisar, 
or south-west to Ajmer. The principal export from Shekdwati is 
wool , and the imports are Rohilkhand sugar, English piece-goods, 
hardware, spices, tobacco, &c. Owing to the sandy nature of 1 
the soil, camels are used almost entirely m the Shekdwati trade* 
The Manddwdr and Karauli road, noticed under the ' head of 
“ Communications,’ 5 is now becoming an important trade-ioute 
since the opening of the railway, Hmdaun bemg the principal mart 
for all the cotton, gram, oil-seeds, raw sugar, tobacco, &c., grown in 
the south and east of the Jaipur State Salt for the south-eastern 
portions of the State, and for the Jhansi salt-marts, also passes by 
this route, which is superseding the former route via Bliaitpur 
and Eatehpur-Sikri. There is also a considerable trade m 
copper and brass vessels from the town of Siwai Mddhopiir, m 
the south-east corner of the estate where these articles are largely 
manufactured, and exported southward, via Indargarh, into the 
Hardoti State ; the return trade bemg gram from Kotali, &c. 
Bullocks and donkeys are the chief mode of transport on 
this route There is but little salt-trade now from Sambhar and 
Nawak, south-east through the Jaipur State to Hardoti, as the 
Lanyards go principally via Marwar and Ajmer. 


Towns. 


J 

( 




Principal Towns . — Amber, a very ancient city now cnun- 
, , bhng to rums, was formerly the capital 01 

the Jaipur State. Nothing is known m 
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regard to tlie earlier history of Amber ; hut, in A.D. 1037, the 
Kaehhwaha ltd] puts, shortly after obtaining afootmg in this part 
-of the country, conquered Amber from the king of the Susawat 
Mmas, the head of the Mina confederation, after a long and 
protracted struggle. The seat of Rajput power was thereupon 
transferred from Kko to Amber, which became the capital of the 
country, and gave the name to the State. Many concessions 
were made to the Susawat Afinas : villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood were given to them, and they only were to guard 
the ltd] put citadel and treasury, &c., — rights which they still 
enjoy. Amber contmued to be the capital of the State till A.D. 
1728, when the seat of power was transferred by the celebrated 
Siwai Jai Singh II, who founded the present capital, called 
Jaipur after him. 

Amb er is situated in a valley of the range, about five miles 
north of the present capital, and is almost entirely surrounded 
by hills. The site was well chosen by the Afinas as a safe and 
seciet stronghold m those troubled times There are many objects 
of interest at Amber : the fine old Rajput palace is well worthy 
of a visit, and the view from the top is strikingly picturesque 
and beautiful. Except as a very interesting relic of antiquity. 
Amber is now of no importance, for the city is almost deserted 
?&nd the buildings falling into decay. 

This is a considerable town in the Shekdwati district of the 


Bagwa ^ State, about 120 miles north-west from 

Jaipur. It is walled, and possesses a fort 
of some pretensions ; and has an imperial post-office 

Bagru is a town of some importance on the Agra and Ajmer 
m ^ trunk road, about 18 miles south-west 

from Jaipur, and the residence of one of 
the principal thdkurs of the State A considerable trade is carried 
on in dyeing and printing cotton stuffs ; an imitation of the 
more celebrated Sanganer work Above a mile to the east is a 
commodious staging-bungalow maintained by the Afaharaja of 
Jaipur. 

A town of some importance on the Agra and ISTasfrabdcl route, 

. , , about 24 miles south-east from J aipur 

There are eight fans held annually at the 
place, some of them largely attended. The town has a dispen- 
sary and establishment maintained by the Afaharaja. 

A large, flourishing, and fortified town, about 18 miles north 

of the city of Jaipur, and the seat of the 
. thakur of that name, the premier noble 
of the State. It has a dispensary and establishment maintained 
by the Maharaja, 
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A large town (railway-station) 38 miles east from Jaipur, 

situated m tlie imm ediate vicinity of tlie 
:Dausa ' Rajputdna State Railway, and tlie Agra - 

and Ajmei trunk road, which cross each other at this pomt. 
Dausa was once the capital of the State before Amber was wrested 
from the Minas It stands on the slope of a large, isolated, 
flat hill, nearly four miles m circumference, and fortified with 
a loopholed wall and bastions of considerable strength The 
town contains numerous Hindu temples and ancient edifices, 
which aie, however, fast hurrying to decay At the close of the 
Mutiny of 1857-58, Tantia Topi, the famous rebel leader, was 
caught between two columns of British troops m the neighbour- 
hood of Dausa, when a battle was fought under the walls. 

There is a stagmg-bungalow and dispensary maintained by 
the Maharaja ; also an imperial post-office at the railway- 
station. Six fans are held at the place annually 

An important and thriving town, 42 miles south from Jaipur. 
Di gl Has a mud fort of some strength, and 

is surrounded by a wall of the same 
material. It is chiefly remarkable for the important fan 
“ Kalianji,” which is held annually, and attended by some 15,000 
pilgrims 

A considerable town on the Agra and Ajmer trunk road, 41- 
Dud<5 miles west fiom Jaipur. In the centre of 

the town is a small but neat citadel, and 
the place is surrounded by a mud wall There is a dispensaiy 
with establishment in the town, and a stagmg-bungalow close by, 
both maintained by the Mahaiaja 

A thickly-populated town of some importance, 70 miles south 
Ddn{ fiom Jaipur, possessmg a foit, and sui- 

rounded by a mud wall It is remarkable 
for the resolute and successful defence which it made against the 
effoits of Daulat Rao Smdia to take itm AD 1809. 

A foitified town m the distuct of Sliekawati, belonging to the 

rakipnr s * ai : a tributary of Jaipur, 

situated 14<5 miles north-west from J aipui. 
Although yet a thriving place, it has lost much of the prosperity 
and vigour which it acqmred during the rule of Rao Raja Laelik- 
man Singh, a foimer chief of Slkar, who had his residence keie. 
There is an imperial post-office 

A large commeicial town on the Agra and Mhow roufeV 
nuuiaun its fortifications, wdnch at one tune wew 

consideiable, are now fast going to decay. 
It is remaikable for the important Mahabhlr fan which is held, 
at the place annually, attended by as many as 100,000 pilgrims. 
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There are an imperial post-office and a dispensary, the latter 
maintained by the J aipur Darb&r. 

* A handsome and flourishing town belonging to the zamin- 

dari of one of the principal tkdkurs of 
i!,n !13 ' the State, situate near the banks of the 

river Banas, 60 miles south from Jaipur. It has a citadel, 
and is surrounded by a wall and moat of considerable pre- 
tensions. 


The capital of the State, Jaipur is situate on the RAjputdna 

State Railway line, and the Agra and 
aipnr Ajmer trunk road, 149 miles east from 

the latter, in latitude 26° 56' and longitude 76° 55'. It is the 
-largest town, and the chief commercial centre of Rd/jptitana ; 
and, having been carefully laid out in comparatively recent tmies 
by a clnef of remarkable character, it is in many respects the 
finest of modem Hindu cities The s city, which takes its name 
(Jamagar or Jaipur) from the famous Maharaja Siwai Jai 
Singh II, by whom it was founded in the year A.D. 1728, stands 
on a small plain or basin, conjectured to be the bed of a lake, 
having on all sides, except the south, where the ranges diverge, 
rugged lulls, the summits of which are now at all the import- 
ant points crowned with forts At the end of the ridge over- 
hanging the city on the north-west, stands the chief defensive 
work, Nahargarli, or the “Tiger Port,” the rock face of which is 
so scarped as to be inaccessible on the south, or city side, while 
on the north the ridge slopes towards Amber. A masonry cre- 
nelated wall, averaging m height 20 feet and m thickness 9 
feet, surrounds the whole city There are seven gateways fur- 
nished with screen- walls, all built of the same pattern, with two 
kiosks above and machiconhs over the entrance At nearly 
equal distances are bastions and towers, pierced for cannon, 
while the parapet is loopholed for musketry. The city is remark- 
able for the regularity and wideness of its streets, and the 
architectural beauty of the mosques, temples, and private resi- 
dences which adorn them. Prom east to west the city is a little 
over two miles in length, and m breadth about one and a quarter 
mile. It is laid out m rectangular blocks , two wide roads 
cross the central one, dividing the city mto six equal portions ; 
these, again, are intersected at even intervals by streets of 
less width, the sub-division proceeding until at last the thorough- 
fares become lanes. The mam streets — which are paved, drained, 
aild lighted by gas manufactured outside the city-walls — are 
111 feet m width, the secondary ones 55 feet, and the next 271- 
feet , the business buildings, and the moie important places of 
worship, being in the widest thoroughfares, the houses of the 
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nobility and tlie citizens in the outlying quarters, while the Malia* 
laja’s palace with its pleasure-grounds occupies the central block 
and an area of about one-seventh of the whole town. The city- 
is well provided with hospitals, dispensaries, alms-houses, and 
schools Good drinking- water has also been brought into the city 
by non pipes from the Amdn-i-Shdh river, about four miles oft, 
thus conferring a great boon on the inhabitants, who had pievionsly 
to bring dimkmg-water from outside the city For such a laigo 
place, very little trade is earned on, and this is for the most 
part confined to banking and exchange business The popula- 
tion, including that of the subuibs, is estimated at 140,000 An 
imperial post-office, a telegraph-office, and the British [Residency 
are all located outside the city- walls Theie is also a staging- 
bungalow and a hotel for the benefit of the numerous traveller 
and tourists who visit the place 

The capital of a tributary ( J aipur) chiefship of the same 

name, yielding an annual revenue of over 
Bs 4,00,000, situated m the Shekawati 
district of the' State, 75 miles north from Jaipur It is foitified 
by a citadel of some strength on the summit of a hill 1,000 feet 
above the town. In the immediate neighbourhood are valuable 
copper mines, capable of being woiked to a large extent, the water 
in which is rich m sulphate of copper and alum, and m which, 
there is a considerable export trade The place is provided with 
schools (both English and vernacular) and a dispensary There 
is also an imperial post-office 

A pargana in the Torawati district of J aipur belonging to 
Sot Putb the chief of Khetri, on whom it was con- 

ferred, m perpetuity, by Lord Lake m 
A.L. 1803, for military services The town of Kot Putli, distant 
from J aipur 74 miles noith-east, possesses a fort and other defen- 
sible structures, which were of gieat importance when held by 
the Marathas, before then subjugation by Lord Lake Its annual 
revenue is about Bs 1,00,000 There is an impenal post-office 
at the town 

A large fortified town belonging to the Sikar chiefship (a 
T ,, . feudatory of Jaipur), 'and named after Kao 

Ba;|a T i n 1 , w * s ^ gb; a foimer Site 
chief, by whom the place was founded in A D 1S06 It is bunt 
after the model of the city of Jaipur, and contains many handsome 
edifices, occupied principally by the banking class, the ckiGZ' 
tiadeis of the town There is an impenal post-office •' 

An ancient but not a large town, 40 miles west from Jaipur, 

contains several temples of interest, and 
famous as the head-quarteis of the Daclu 


Ndramd 
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Tanthis, a religious, tliougli not very numerous, sect, who profess 
to -worship one God unrepresented by an image or without a 
^temple , their saints, being celibates, maintaining a succession by 
adoption, Thorn the Dadu Panthis, the foot-soldiers of the State 
called Nagas are obtained, numbering between 4,000 and 5,000, 
and to whose fidelity, daring, and moral influence as soldiers, is 
attributed the steadfastness of the general army of the Jaipur 
State to the British cause during the Mutiny of 1857-58. 

A town in the Shekdwati dependency of Jaipur, belonging to 

a feudatory thdlcur of the State, situate 
l realgar 75 miles north-west from Jaipur, having a 

yearly revenue of Us, 75,000. There is an imperial post-office 
at the place. 

The chief town of a tribute-paying dependency of the Jaipur 
Un ira State of the same , name, 70 miles south 

from the city of Jaipur ; the annual reve- 
nue bemg about Its. 3,00,000. It is a large fortified town. 

A large, handsomely-built town on the north-west frontier of 
tv „ , /en , . , the State, 100 miles north-west from 

J aipur, possessing the most imposing 
appearance as it is approached from the north. It contains 
many palatial edifices belonging to wealthy bankers, by whom 
-is chiefly peopled. There is an imperial post-office at the 
place. 

A large and flourishing town, the principal place of a zamin- 
s , d dan of that name held by one of the prin- 

cipal thakurs of the State, yielding an 
annual revenue of Its 1,10,000, situate 24 miles from Jaipur. 
The place is defended by a fort of some strength on the summit 
of a lull, at the base of winch the town stands. 

"A town on the Jaipur and Jodhpur border, the joint property 
SomUwr " °f the two States, 39 miles south-west 
from J aipur. It is principally remarkable 
for its antiquity and the famous Sambhar salt lake, which is des- 
cribed m another part of this Gazetteer. In the town itself there 
is nothmg of interest There is an imperial post-office and a 
dispensary, the latter maintained by the joint Dai bars. 

A flourishing fortified town, on the banks of the Aman-i-Shah 
Sanganer river, 7 miles south-west from Jaipur and 

er ' 3 miles from the Sanganer station of the 

^Rajputana State Railway. Its principal features of interest are 
its -temples and Jam edifices, one of which is a magnificent struc- 
ture, and said to be over a thousand years old. The place is fur- 
' ther celebrated for its dyeing and printing cotton stuffs, the 
water of the Aman-hShah river bemg said to possess some pecu- 
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liar properties favorable to tlie processes. In this trade a largo 
business is done 

The capital town of a tributary chiefship of that name in tlie'< 

Shekawati dependency of the State, 12 
blnar miles north-west fiom the city of Jaipur 

It is a large foi tided town The annual revenue of the estate is 
Bs 8,00,000 There is an imperial post-office at the town. 

A town of some size 80 miles north fiom Jaipur, in the Shekd- 

wati dependency of the State, accurately 
in§ 1311 described by Elphinstone as “ a handsome 

town built of stone on the skirts of a hill of purplish rock, about 
600 feet high ” Coppei m considerable quantities is found in the 
neighbouring hills, which, until lately, had been woiked from 
time immemorial, the subtenaneous galleries being in the aggre- 
gate many miles in length. The ore is of an inferior description 
The mines, winch are the property of the EJietri chief and which 
at one time yielded considerable revenue, have been closed smceI872, 
owing, it is said, to the difficulty and expense which was latterly en- 
tailed in working them There is an imperial post-office at the place. 

Fairs — Tlieie are m all twenty-three places in the Jaipur 
State where the more important periodical fairs are held these 
aie tabulated in Appendix A. 

Sol?/ -places and Antiquities — Amongst the more important? 
of the numerous skiines and antiquities of the Jaipur State may 
be mentioned the following — 

A shrine of great sanctity, on the summit of a range of hills 
T , r to the east, and about 1| mile from the city 

' " of Jaipur The temple, which is dedicated 

to the sun, is a building of the plainest kind, and contains an 
image of Surya, the “ Sun God ” A very fine view of the city 
and subuibs is obtained fiom this point. Below the platform, on 
the east side of the range, is a spring, the waters of which, after 
passing several artificial wells andieservoirs, pour over the natuial 
rock into the well- wooded valley beneath, in which are gardens, 
shrines, and tanks most picturesquely situated The water, the 
fall of which is about 70 feet, is held sacred by the Brahmans, 
and the priest in charge of the shrine asserts that it is the true 
Ganges, a pilgrimage to which is quite as efficacious as to the one 
which flows past Hard war or Benaies. 

This is one of the most interesting antiquities of the State 

Observatory or Jantar The Observatoiy, which is at tlm Caplt^' 

was erected by Maharaja Siwai Jai oingn 
II, the celebrated ff astronomer and mathematician,” being the 
largest of five which he provided at Jaipur, Delhi, TJjain, Mathra, 
and Benares ; it has probably not been used since his death, 
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■which took place in AD. 1743. The instruments, which are for 
the most part built of masonry cowered with lime, upon which 
'the" gradations were most carefully marked, hut now from age 
peeled off in places, are of huge size. 

Silla Devi (the stone goddess) is a temple of great antiquity, 

located within the precincts of the palace 
" lJl ' 1 at Amber, formerly the capital of the State. 

Here, a goat is daily sacrificed — the substitute, according to tradition, 
for the human victim which was formerly offered up to the goddess 

There is a shrine of appaiently great antiquity in the old city 
, . , of Amber, called Amberkiswas (a title of 

Shiva), and irom which, it is said, Amber 

takes its name. 

The monastery and shrines of the Dadu Panthi sect at Narama 
,, „ , are of some interest. The monastery is a 

striking edifice. In the centre is an elegant 
pillared hall on a raised platform, wherein are deposited the palla- 
dia of the faith, the writings of the founder, and where also are the 
impressions of his feet and his bed. The whole building is of the 
* finest Makrana marble, its cost was supplied by contributions 
from neighbouring princes, especially the Maharaja of Jaipur. 
Next in order is one of three cenotaphs of pure marble, erected 
^frthe memory of Raja Bh<5j, who fell fighting, about A D. 
1677, for the Delhi emperor. The hero’s descendants assert that 
his hand was so large as to require a sword twice the ordinary size 
m the handle One of the most interesting objects at Naraina is 
the mosque, its rear wall rising from the picturesque lake. It 
has five rows of ten pillars, carved m the richest style of ancient 
Hindu art , almost all are unlike in their ornamentations, though 
generally similar in form, being octagonal at the base, then passing 
into the circle, and having lotus-figure capitals, m this instance 
mutilated by the Musalman. They are very similar to those at 
the Kutb near Delhi, and are believed to be of the same age as 
the temple of the “ Lord of Joy ” (Shiva) m Shekawati, which was 
founded m 961 AD 

Another remarkable edifice is the Tripolia, built, as an 
inscription upon it shows, in AH 1012, or A D 1603 
Many stones of more ancient buildings appear to have been 
worked into the mass ; but most notable are the four angles of 
a ceiling, exactly similar to that of the poitico of the temple ol 
' rJkiroli (dedicated to Sluva) neai the Mukundaia pass on the 
Chambai (depicted at page 7S9, volume II of Tod’s Rajasthan). 

Sanganei, situated 7 miles from Jaipur, besides bemg a place 

of £reat antiquity, possesses many fine 

Tun Temples it S uignner of anci * cnt Hindi! aid of the 

more remaikable of these aie its Jain edifices, of which theic 

v 
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are several The more important of fliese slirmes is one of 
great size, constructed of marble and sandstone, and beheved 
to Ire over a tliousand years old Tliougli smaller it is verr 
muck similar in style to that of the famous Dilwara Jam 
temple on Mount Abu Europeans are not admitted into tins 
"emple beyond the outer entrance 

A village situated at tbe base and on tbe far side of the range 
„ of bills to tbe eastward- of tbe capital, is a 

very ancient place, famous as tbe first 
possession of tbe Kachhwalia Bajjputs in Jaipur. It contains some 
olu temples, a few images, and some rude but very ancient wells 
of tbe time of tbe Minas before they weie snbdued by tbe In- 
puts Snake worship has its relie m a stone with a cobra in rebel 
upon it. outside the gate 

A slnine of some antiquity and importance, a little over two 

miles nom tbe capital, wbeie tbe impres- 
sions of tbe feet of Bamebandra, tbe deified 
ancestor of tbe Maharaja, are wo. shipped. 

A place of very great antiquity, about 10 miles north-west bom 
r . , __ Jaipur . and possessing shrines of great age 
and sanctity. Tbe capital of Matsya (tbe 
name by which tbe tract of countrv at present forming fbe^aijmr 
State was called some mne bundled years agol. and celebrated in 
the Hindu legends as tbe abode of the fire Pandus during their 
exile of twelve years from Delhi or Indraprastka Historians m 
the seventh century describe Bah at as a town of considerable 
importance. and possessed of several Buddhist monasteiies ; wide 
Horn later historical accounts by Mahmud of Cfhazni. who 
invaded tbe eounti v m A D. 1000. it is piobable that tbe kingdom 
of Baiiat included tbe greatei pa it of the piesent State of Jaipur 
Among holy-places must be mentioned Gehtoi. a village m a 

c _ G . deep valley in tbe Xahaigaik range noifb 

of tbe city, where tbe handsome cenotaphs 
of the former rulers of .Jaipur, since tbe tune of the gieat Siwai 
J ai Singh II. aie situated. Among the holy-places and antiquities 
of lessei importance in the Jaipur State may be mentioned — 

I. The shrine of Banganga 
II. The temple of Shnolaji In Chatsu. 

HI The Debdani tala o (tank) and temple at Sambhai 
IT Tbe temple of Kahaiiji at Dfgsri 
All these are much frequented by the people of the Jaipur '' T g 
surrounding States The aiebitectural rem ain s of Cbatsii. wlucn 
are believed to be < f great antiquity, are also of some note 

In addition to the above tbeie aie many shinies and reli- 
ef antiquity worthy of note in the Jaipur* teuitory . but no 
detailed information is proem-able regarding them. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Statement showing the numbei of Elemental y Schools in the Zilas of Jaipui . 


Zilas and Paeganas 

Number of 
Schools, Persian 

Numbei of 
Schools, Hindi 

Total numbei 
of Schools 

Number of 
Pupils 

Remakes 

Hmdaun 

1 

1 

2 

94 


Srwai Madliopui 

1 

1 

2 

63 


„ Chatsu 

1 

1 

2 

57 


Paigana Newai 

1 

• • 

m 

37 


Malama 


1 

fl 

23 


Malpura 

« 

1 

i 

25 


Dausa 

1 

* 

B 

29 


Baswa 1 * 

1 


■ 

35 


Bair at 

1 


b 

32 


Piagpuia 

1 


■ 

29 


Toiawati (Ramgbai) 

1 

1 

2 

52 


Sambhar 

1 


B 

30 


Taluka Sn Madhopui 


1 

■ 

18 


Kot B ana war 

1 

• 

■ 

28 


Toda Rai Singh. 


1 

■ 

29 


Kasba Sanganer 

1 


2 

43 


„ Amber . i 

* • 


B 

35 


Sbekawati 

» 

■ 

■ 

% * 


Udaipur 

1 

M 

B 

30 


Jliunjlmu 

1 

H 

B 

73 


Tbikana-ka-Gaon 

8 


9 

82 


Total 

22 

ii 

33 

844 
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GAZETTEER OF JESALMER 


Geography 

Boundaries and Ao ca — The Slate of Jetliner lies generally 
between latitude 20° o' and 2S° 21' north, and longitude 69° 30' and 
72° 50' east , lis greatest length, east and u est , being 1 72 miles, and 
greatest bicadth, noith and south, 13G miles. It is of the shape 
of an irregular oral, the longer axis being 213 miles 1 ymg north- 
east and south-west It is bounded on the north by Bhan alpur, on 
the east by Bikamr and Marwar, on the south by Marwar, and on 
the nest by Smd The area of tlic State is 1GJ 1<7 square miles 
Con fig nr ai ion — The count] v is almost entirely a sandy desert, 
except m the poition north and south oi the town of Jesalmer, 
winch is rery stony, being a continuation of the hills of Banner 
,f ~in Mallam These extend about 10 miles north of the city, with 
a breadth of 10 or 12 miles Due cast from Jesalmer there is 
also rocky ground indicated by stone lulls appearing at intervals in 
the sand as far as Pokaian and Phalodi m Mam ar. Near the city 
the ground is very stony, with comparatively little sand and no 
alluvial soil Low ndges of limestone rock, many miles m length, 
run parallel to each other, with a gentle inclination so as to lorni 
long valleys between their ridges , lint even m these valleys there 
is little arable soil Thcie aie here and there numerous lulls of 
' sandstone, of a dark color, flat topped, and entncly destitute of 
vegetation The general aspect of the countiy is an interminable sea 
of sandhills of all shapes and sizes, miifglcd m inextricable confu- 
sion, some using 150 iect above the general level of the country; 
those m the western portion of the country aie occasionally 
covered with pliog ( calhgomnn ) bushes, in the eastern with 
large tufts of glass The western portion of the country around, 
and to the south of Shahgarh, is one of the most desolate tracts 
that can well be seen , in tlic oidmaiy desert the sandhills are 
"W clothed to a ceitam extent with shrubs and coaise glass, and 
around the villages these afford pastuie for the flocks and herds ; 
but m this pait there aie large extents of shifting sand, locally 
teimed “ draens ” These vary m size from two or thiee miles 
across to ten or twelve, and on them there is no trace of vegeta- 
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APPENDIX D 

Statement showing the nnnibei of Maltubs and Chatsalas in the Jaijm 
ten itoiy partially supported hy the Reg 


Localities 

TO 

-4-» 

C* 

S 

Clntsalas 

Total 

Total number of 
Pupils 

Snvai Jaipui 

44 

91 

135 

1,304 

Zila Jaipui 

2 

39 

41 

702 

,, Iimdaun 


7 

7 

113 

Snvai Madliopur 

1 

8 

9 

205 

Cliatsu 


8 

8 

167 

Malania 

3 

13 

16 

299 

Datisa 

1 

23 

24 

419 

Baswa 

1 

15 

16 

305 

Toiawati 

2 

29 

31 

1,137 

Paigana Sambliai 


3 

3 

82 

Zda Gangapui 

2 

15 

17 

309 

,, Lalsot 


6 

6 

273 

„ Toda Blum 

1 

6 

7 

139 

,, Slickawati 

7 

31 

38 

1,070 

Malpuia 


8 

S 

273 

Eagi 

1 

4 

5 

138 

Bauat 


5 

5 

79 

Kot Kasim 

1 

2 

3 

47 

Total 

66 

313 

379 

7,001 
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GAZETTEER OE JESALMER. 


Geography. 

Boundaries and Area — Tlio State of Jes aimer lies generally 
between latitude 26° 5' and 2S° 21' north, and longitude 69° 30' and 
72° 50' east , its greatest length, east and n est, being 172 miles, and 
greatest bieadtli, north and south, 136 miles II is of the shape 
of an irregular oral, the longer axis being 215 miles lying north- 
east and south-west It is bounded on the north by Bhawalpur, on 
the east by Bikamr and Marwar, on the south by Marwar, and on 
the west by Sind The area of the State is 16,4 17 squaie miles. 

Configuration — The country is almost entirely a sandy desert, 
except m the portion north and south of the town of Jesalmer, 
^ which is Yery stony, being a continuation of the hills of Banner 
m Mallam These extend about 40 miles north of the city, with 
a breadth of 10 or 12 miles Due east fiorn Jesalmer there is 
also rocky ground indicated by stone lulls appealing at intervals m 
the sand as far as Pokaian and Pkalodi m Mary ar Near the city 
the ground is very stony, with comparatively little sand and no 
allwrial soil Low ndges of limestone rock, many miles m length, 
lun parallel to each other, with a gentle inclination so as to form 
long valleys between their ridges , but even in these valleys there 
is little arable soil There aio here and there numerous lulls of 
' sandstone, of a daik coloi, flat topped, and entirely destitute of 
vegetation The general aspect of the country is an interminable sea 
of sandhills of all shapes and sizes, mnfgled mmextncable confu- 
sion, some rising 150 feet above the geneial level of the country; 
those m the western portion of the countiy are occasionally 
covered with phog ( ealhgonum ) bushes, m the eastern with 
large tufts of grass The western poition of the country around, 
and to the south of Sliahgaili, is one of the most desolate tracts 
that can well be seen , in the oidmaiy descit the sandhills are 
-- clothed to a certain extent with slnubs and coarse glass, and 
mound the villages these afford pasture for the flocks and herds ; 
but in this part tlieie arc laige extents of shifting sand, locally 
temied “ draens ” These vaiy m size fiorn two or three miles 
across to ten or twelve, and on them there is no trace of vegeta- 
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tion, and their surface is ever changing, as the wind heaps the 
sand into hills , or scoops into deep hollows , they are very difficult 
to cross, the path shifting daily The inhabitants say that they 
are travelling slowly northwaids , they swallow up and occupy a 
large portion of the country, depnvmg the inhabitants of much 
of then wretched pastuie- ground, and causing them to be poorer, 
and to have a harder struggle for life than the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. Their chief subsistence is milk, with a httle 
bajii, winch they obtain fioni Sind, or exchange for sheep The 
stony sections are two one would be comprised within a line 
drawn from Ymjaiai on the southern frontier, through the Tillages 
of Khaba, Kathon, and Mohangarh to the border Tillage of 
Chalim, north-west by north of Pokaran in Marwar , the second 
section would be between the Marwar frontier to the south-east, 
and a line diawn from the aboTe-mentioned Tillage of Ohalnn, 
m a noitli-eastem direction through Nok to the border of the 
Bikamr State. The west of the State is a Tast expanse of sand in 
enormous wares, corered with a rery scanty regetation and reiy 
thinly populated A country could hardly piesent a more desolate 
appearance , the Tillages are few and far apait, and consist gene- 
rally of some circular huts, or “ wigwams,” collected lound a well 
of brackish water Towaids Thanoli and the western poition of 
the country there is httle, if any, cultiration In the eas£, near 
the large Tillages of 1ST ok, Bikampur, and Barsalpur, there are 
many fields m the Talleys formed by the sandhills where, when 
the season is farorable, the inhabitants glow jowar and ha] id 
In sereial places theie is a kind of sandstone and mf eiior lime- 
stone which comes to the surface m the Talleys All orer the 
country, water is scarce, and generally brackish The wells aie 
Tery deep, one recently measuied by an officer of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Suirey of India, at the Tillage of Channa, 32 miles 
south-east of the capital, was 490 feet deep Most of the Tillages 
liaTe small ponds, in which the ram-water collects, m a good 
season sufficient to last for seTen or eight months , but as a rule, 
owing to the scanty rainfall, the supply fails m from foui to six 
months , the Tillages hare then to obtain then water from long 
distances (16 to 18 miles) , the poorer classes, who cannot afloid 
to get then water from a distance, drink the biaclash water (a 
well or two of which ereiy milage possesses), mixing with it a 
httle <c dahi” (cuids), the acidity of which, in a measure, counter- 
acts the braeloshness of the watei The aTeiage depth of n ells"^- 
said to be about 250 feet In the eastern poition of the countiv 
each milage has its tankas, or circular holes in the giound lined 
with fine polished cliunam, in which the watei collects during the 
lams, and is kept for use when other supplies fail 
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Scarcity of Water . — The rainfall is very scanty indeed* and 
■water is not only very far "below the surface, but is very scarce, 
r> except at a few favored localities. In the sandy desert, water can 
generally be obtained if wells are dug , but m some portions of 
the stony desert, especially m the north-eastern corner of the 
State, it is so far below the surface that the springs cannot be 
tapped by wells, and the nature of the surface-soil is such that it 
is extremely difficult to prevent drainage- water collected in tanks 
from bemg absorbed by the soil. Tor mstance, between the villages 
of Bap and Chalirn, a distance of nearly 40 miles, there is but one 
village at which water can be obtamed during the hot season, 
*and during years of drought even the tank of that locality dries 
up and the whole tract is deserted The excavation ol a well 
was attempted in this part of the State It was dug to a depth 
of nearly 500 feet without tapping the springs, and was at last 
abandoned in despair when a stiatum of sand was reached It 
may be imagined that, m such a country, salinity of soil would be 
rare, and, in fact, traces of salt are only met with at the two oases 
where depressions occur and water is near the surface 

Soils — Almost the whole of the soil of Jesalmer may be 
described as sandy, which is even favoiable to some grams, 
notably to b&]ra, of which good crops are grown. The capital 
J esalnier is built on a hill which furnishes a limestone more 
valuable than even the red sandstone of Marwar it is of a dull 
yellow color, and takes an imperfect polish, but is good for 
lithographs. There is another variety of yellow limestone with 
large quantities of a substance like red ochre blended with it, 
produced at Habur, a few miles from Jesalmer, and there are pits 
of a yellow unctuous clay resembling fuller’s-earth, or multdni 
matt „ 

Rivers and Lakes — There are no perennial streams m J esalmcr, 
and but two small rivers — one called the Kahni, the other Latln- 
ka-Nadi , the formei takes its use from water accumulating duiing 
the monsoon m low ground belonging to the villages of Kotn, 
G-ahura, and Lutabana, and, after flowing a distance of 28 miles, 
spreads over a large space of flat ground and forms a lake, or 3 Ml, 
called the Bhu .3 3 MI Yery occasionally, when theie is an excep- 
tionally large rainfall, this river deviates from its usual couise, 
near a village called Kuldliana, and, passing by that of Lodorva, 
empties itself on what is locally known as a “ Bum,” 01 flat salt- 
maish, 14i 01 16 miles beyond Bhu. 3 , here the water soon dues 
up and can be turned to no account, the soil of the Emu bemg 
unfit for cultivation 

The Lathi-ka-Nadi issues from Marwar and has two branches . 
one rising near, and passing by, a village of Marwar, the Emu, 

w 
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or salt-marsh of Aresnr and Tillage of Tlmri, where it changes 
its name to “ Bupa-ka-Blialu the other "branch rises near, and 
passes by, the village of Bhangii of Marwar, and over the flat* 
pi mmds of Jin] It is ]omed by the other branch about eight 
miles to the east of Latin, and, flowing on about 24s miles to the 
west, spicads over some low flat ground near the village of 
Moliangaili, covering sometimes a space of ground 20 to 30 iinlcs 
m extent This uvei has, however, had no water in it since 1S25, 
v hen the people tell of a very heavy rainfall 

Climate and Rainfall — The climate of Jesalmer is essentially 
dry and healthy, akin to that of Mar war , epidemics aio of larc 
occnnence, people seem to suffer chiefly fiom fever, spleen, and 
slan-diseases, guinea-worm, and small-pox (which is, of coiuse, 
endemic) There is a saying that neither mud, musquitos, nor 
malaria is to be found m these legions As regards temporatiuo, 
the heat is gicatest m the months of May and June, and hot 
wmds prevail with much violence. As soon as ram tails, the wea- 
ther becomes cool and pleasant , the coldest times aic fiom the 
middle of December to the middle of Pebiuary, when the tlicr- 
momenter falls very low, with a good deal of Lost and ice In 
January, the theimometcr always leads below ficczmg-ponit 
during the night , the lowest recoided temperature at 33aisalpur 
was 18° on the 23rd January No observations on the lamfall orr 
temp ei at ure have ever been registered, but the foimer is very; 
scanty indeed, m 1875, for instance, there weic only two rainy days 

History 

The Jddon Bhdtti It a] puts are of very ancient lineage; 
they claim descent fiom the Yadu or Jddon langs, whose power 
was great in India at a veiy remote period of its lnstoiy, Yadu 
bemg the patronymic of the descendants of Bliuda, thcpiogemtor 
of the cc Somavansa ” (the Lunar or Indu race) According to tlic 
ancient chronicles of Hindustan, Braga (the present Allahabad 
on the Ganges) was the ciadlc of the lace, aftei winch Mathura 
(Muttra on the Jumna) lemamed the seat of powci for a long 
pcnod On the death of Han Kiishna, the deified leader of the 

J Adons from whom the Bhdtti ltd] puts claim lineal descent, the 

tribe became chspeiscd , many of them abandoned Hindustan, 
among them two of the sons ot Krishna, wlio pioceeded northwaid 
beyond the Indus and settled there Some time after this, one oi 
then descendants bemg defeated and killed in a battle the tube v > 
dincii soutlivaid into the Panyib, vlicie Salbahan, son of G'pt 
loundcd a town called aftei his name, and conqucied the whole 
region His grandson was named Bhdtti, he was a gieat wauioij 
and conqucied many of the neighbouring pimccs, and fiom him 
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the patronymic was changed, and the tribe was thenceforth dis- 
tinguished by his name. Shortly after this, the tribe was again 
* -^Hfccrron. southward by the king of Ghazni, and, crossing the Sutlej, 
found refuge in the Indian desert, which was henceforth to be 
their home This traditional account may represent m outline 
the early migrations of the Bhatti tribe, which may be supposed 
to have enteied India from the north-west under heroic leaders 
now deified as the sons of Krishna, and to have been settled for 
some time in the Panjab. One of the grand expeditions of Mah- 
v mud of Ghazni (1004-5 AX)) was against the city of Bhattia, 
also called Bhera, which place is now said to have been on the left 
bank of the Jhelurn, opposite the Salt Bangc , and there can be 
little doubt that Bliattia was, or had been, in the dominion of the 
Bhattia Bajputs Mr E. Thomas considers that the four last 
Hindu kings of Kabul (before the Gkazncvides) may have been 
Bhattia Bajputs It may be taken as certain that the Bhattias 
were driven into the desert by the conquests of the Musalmdns 
on the north and west , that they maintained constant warfare on 
both borders for many generations with the Muhammadans , and 
that they gradually subdued or drove out the rival tribes or clans 
whom they found in the territory which they occupied, of whom one, 
the Sodas, appear to have been very strong , then head-quarters ai e 
■^vynow further westward towards Bmarkot. Their head-quarters 
, appear to have been placed successively at Tumoh, Deorawal, 
and Jesahner the two first named places still exist, the last is 
now the State’s capital Deorawal was founded by Deoraj, a 
famous prince of the Bhatti family , shortly after his birth m 836, 
Ins father and all his kinsmen were treacherously murdered by 
the Barahas, a neighbouring tribe, he alone being saved by the 
stratagem of a jogi, a Hindu religious mendicant Deoraj 
became a great warrior, and established the power of the Bh&ttis 
firmly in this desert tract , the title of Bawal also commenced 
with him, and he is counted as the real founder of the Jesahner 
> family. The Bhattis gradually extended their possessions south- 
ward, and many of them became great freebooters, a character 
they have continued to bear ever since In 1156, Jcsal, the sixth 
m succession from Deoraj, founded the fort and city of Jesahner 
on a low ridge of sandstone lulls, and made it Ins capital, as being 
more secure than his former residence, Lodorva, which was in 
the open plam Subsequent to the founding of J esalmcr there 
"-^vWas a succession of warlike princes, who weie constantly engaged 
in battles and raids, and their taste for fieebootmg proved most 
disastrous, for, on two occasions, viz , in 1294 and shoitly aftci- 
wards, the Bhattis so enraged the emperor Ala-ud-dm that the 
imperial army was despatched against them, and conquered and 
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sacked the fort and city of Jesalmer, so that for some time it 
lemained completely deserted 

In the sixteenth century me hear of the Turkoman governor 
of Umaikot under the Aryhan dynasty, marrying the daughter 
of the Bhatti chief of Jesalmer : and the son of this marriage, 
Ilham Znman, mas a distinguished general of his tone in Sind, 
-which mas theli on friendly political terms mith J esalmer The 
Bhattis seem to have formed alliance mith. the Smd Amirs 
aga ins t the Bahtors, mho undoubtedly pressed them seriously, and 
considerably interfered mith then* ancient territorial dominion. 
After this, there is nothing especial to recoid till the tune of 
Kama! Sahal Smgh, the tmenty-fifth prince in succession to Jesalji, 
mhicli maiks an epoch in the Bhatti history, in that he acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Delhi emperor, Shahjehan and 
mas the first of the Jesalmer princes mho held his dominions in- 
subordination to the empire. The Jesalmer chiefs had nom 
arrived at the height of their pomer ; their territory extended 
north to the Sutlej, and included the mhole of the province of 
Bliamalpur. mestmaid to the Indus, and to the east and south 
included many districts subsequently annexed by the Bahtois and 
incorporated m Marmar and Bikanir , but, fiom this tune to the 
accession of Bamal klulraj the seventh, ruler in succession from 
Sahal Singh the fortunes of the State rapidly declined, and most* 
of the outlying provinces meie mrested fiom Jesalmer. Bamal 
3Iuliaj succeeded m 1762 , during his life-time the State mas 
vntually governed by the minister Salim Singh, mho mas guilty 
of gieat cruelty and oppression. Hulraj mas" the first chief of 
Jesalmer mith mhom the British Government entered into political 
relations ; the treaty mas concluded in ISIS. Smce the death 
of Hull a j in 1S20, there have been no stirring events in 
Jesalmer He mas succeeded by his grandson Gaj" Singh, mho 
died m 1816 and his midom adopted Kan jit Singh, nephem of 
Gaj Smgh The piesent chief. Maharamal Bain Sal, biother of 
Bail] it Singh, succeeded in 1861, having been adopted by the 
midom of the late chief Mahaxamal Banjjit Singh, mho died 
without heirs. 

Account of Hiding Fen, illy and dominant Classes, and form of 
Government . — The present ruler of Jesalmer is His Highness the 
Maharamal Baixi Sal, by caste a Jadon Bhatti Bajpiit, and aged 
tmenfv-seven years The family to mhich the chief belongs is 
accepted as the eldest of the mhole clan, and the ehiefship is fields 
by right of direct lineage fiom the original founder and the dcihf 
ancestor of the Jadons 

The constitution is very much, the same as that of the neigh- 
bouring State of Harmai, hut perhaps it is more of a tribal 
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suzerainty than even that of Marwar; hnt differing in this res- 
pect, that the Bhdttis are divided into numerous groups -which 
--"do not, as m Marwar, spring "from one recognized ancestry; 
for instance, there are Maldotis, Kailuns, Bursungs, Pohurs, ancl 
Tejmatahs — all Bhdttis, and probably branches of the same stoop, 
hut not hound together hy such close blood-ties as the Bahtors. 
Many of the tribal chiefs, though acknowledging the Maharawal 
ns their suzerain, are, to a great extent, mdependent, insomuch 
that they pay nothing to then’ suzerain for then’ estates, which 
in some cases are equally divided amongst all the sons, whilst in 
others the eldest son succeeds, and the younger branches obtain 
only small portions of land as their mhentance The Bhdttis 
retain then Hindu notions, though with some degree of laxity, 
from their intercourse with the Muhammadans on the northern 
and western frontiers The districts are governed by hakims, 
who have, however, but little real power m the thdkurs’ estates. 

The administrative sub-divisions are twenty-four m number. 

Manufacture — The only articles of domestic manufacture 
worth notice are the fine woollen cloths and coarse blanketing, 
which aie largely worn Sheep are much kept, and the wool is 
woven into excellent blankets, coarse flannels, and (with the finest 
thread) into pagn s, or head-cloths, of a curious texture. The 
pwpoarse hair is spun into twine and twisted into ropes. 

The Land. 

Principal Crops — Throughout J esalmer, only ram-crops such 
as bajra, jowar, mot, til, &c , are grown, the soil being light 
and sandy, good crops of bajra are produced after a very slight 
fall of ram Spring-crops of wheat, bailey, &c , aie very rare 
The only ai tides for which Jesalmer claims a speciahty are* onions, 

' her friut, and roses 

Agriculture — The remarks under this head m the Marwar 
Gazetteer apply equally to Jesalmer One crop only is 
produced — sowings of wheat m very small patches The ploughs 
used aie very light, and ]ust scratch the sandy soil after the first 
rainfall, m June, when the seed is sown broadcast, camels being 
often used for drawing the plough 

Irrigation — Owing to the veiy scanty fall of ram, irrigation is 
almost unknown m J esalmer 

Land-Revenue — If wheat or gram is ever grown, the Barb dr 
^ takes from the cultivators fiom a fourth to a sixth share, and if 
' the ram-crops, such as bajra, mot, til, &c , from a seventh to an 
eleventh share of the produce There are three different ways of 
collecting the Darbar share of the outturn one called tc kankhut,” 
which signifies estimating the value of a standing crop, and thus 
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determ inin g tlie respective amount of the Darbai’s and cultiva- 
tor’s shares ; a second that of calculating the value of a crop, 
aftei it is cut, hut before the gram is threshed out, this is locally* 
known by the temi tc lean kunta,” a thud practice is to divide 
the giam into shares after it is threshed out , this is called “ latta ” 
In addition to the share taken hy the Daihar from the cultivator, 
theie are the following otliei demands — The dewan for the time 
being, the kunwana, 01 man who looks after the crops m the 
interests of the Daihar , the kamdar of the kutliai, or giam store, 
and the Mahaiawal’s watei-suppkei — aie all entitled to a portion 
of the yield from the ray at This generally aveiages half as much 
as is taken hy the State, for mstance, supposing the outturn to he 
100 inaunds, and the Daihar shaie is an eleventh, then 9 maunds 
go to the ruler, 4ib to the officials above mentioned, and SGI 
maunds to the cultivator , should the State demand he a seventh, 
it will get 11 maunds, the officials 7 maunds, and the cultivator 
79 maunds Jaglrdais take from such of them tenants as are of 
the ordinaiy cultivating class two rupees rent for as much land 
as they can cultivate with one pair of bullocks in one place As 
regaids othei tenants, especially the fighting class, or men carrying 
aims, such as Ea/jputs, &c , ]dghdars allow them to till as much 
land as they like, rent-fiee, and these men have, in letum, to do 
service foi the 3 a.gud.dr, hut, on occasions of deaths or maniages in* 
the landlord’s family, such tenants pay niota (fees) consisting 
of cash, or a camel, lioise, 01 bullock, acconkng to them means 
The same custom as legards landlord and tenant prevails m 
villages held as charitable giants, with the exception that the 
class of men hearing arms aie not exempt flora payment of 
two lupees for as much land as they can cultivate with one pan' 
of bullocks 

Land-Tenures — There are 161 villages in the State of 
Jesabner, of which 229 are fiscal, 71 held hy ]dgnddrs, 32, as 
chantable giants, 11 under “ patta,” or title-deed, 109 in bhuni, 
and 9 for services performed to the State There aie no zamin- 
dars m the State , the Daibai’s and 3 agudais’ dealings with then’ 
tenants as legal ds land-revenue aie very s im ple, and have aheady 
been descubed There aie two classes of jdgnddrs in Jesalmei 
one holding them estates on what is called the “ basi” tenure, 
that is, m peipetuity , these 3 agiidais pay nothing whatever to the 
Daihar, eithei m the way of lent or seivice The other tenuie 
is that of patta, 01 title-deed, the holders of these estates ietam> 
them at the pleasure of the ruler, hut pay nothing ' A third 
tenuie has lately come into practice hy which villages aie given 
for a single life Estates bestowed as' charitable giants are held 
in perpetuity, and the holdeis of them are exempt fioni payment 
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of any land. When a jdglrddr holding an estate in perpetuity 
dies, the Darbar docs not issue a new pat (a, or deed, to the eldest 
- jy?y a - The profit obtained from the soil is divided equally between 
all the sons, if there happen to he more than one ; so long as all 
agree together, this system is well enough, but it is most 
frequently a fruitful souicc of grievous quail els. II a dispute takes 
place, a division of the land is made, either by friendly arbitration, 
or by order of the Dai bar Suppose tlieic are four sons, each 
can cultivate as much land as lie likes, and the gain is his alone ; 
but if others cultivate, then the produce is equally distributed 
amongst the four brothers ; the eldest gets no exha share. This 
system continues from generation to generation, and, m some 
instances now, a man’s slime m the land is very small indeed This 
custom prevails pimcipally amongst those Bhattis, descendants 
of Maharawal Ivait Singh, who reigned about eleven generations 
ago, amongst whom the chief thakurs arc Jinpniali, Baiu, Itmdur, 
Dangri, and Sitnaia. Amongst the Kian and Bursmgh Bluttis, 
descendants of Maharawal Kalunp, the eldest son gets the estate, 
and if he has any brothers, they are alloucd to cultivate as much 
land as they can themselves, lent-frcc, or they may employ one 
or two cultivatois and cultivate through them, paying no rent. 
Amongst the thakurs of Jesalmer with whom tins custom 
prevails arc those of Bikanpur, Baisalpur, Girasm, Snda, &c In 
lihiim tenures, a tax of from one and a quaitcr to one and a half 
rupees is levied from each holder of a tenure, he having to perform 
service for the Darbar when called upon, for which he receives 
payment Sasun villages are held by Charans, Bliats, and Swarms ; 
the Maharawal has no jurisdiction m these villages, and, if any one 
committing a crime flies to any of them for lefuge, he finds a 
sanctnaiy. 

Population 

Proprietary and Cultivating Classes — The proprietary classes 
are the Darbiir and the jagudars , the cultivating are Jats, 
Bislmavis, and Behans, amongst the Ilindus, large numheis of 
Muhammadans also cultivate 

Population — No census of the population having ever been 
taken, an approximate idea can only he given It has been 
estimated that the entire population of the State does not exceed 
12,000 souls, which gives only 4 37 to the square mile, of these, 
r 43, 500 aie said to he Hindus, 26,000 Muhammadans, and 2,500 
Jains 

Castes, Clans, and Tribes — Thakurs, or heads of Bajput 
families, come first amongst the population m the Jesalmer 
terntoiy , next to them are Bbumias , then other Bajputs who 
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take concubines , and, lastly, tlie cMkars, or servants of tlie State, 
and Gujars The Rajputs of Jesalmer are divided into tlie 
following gots — Bliatti, Rahtor, Puar, Salunki, Tanwur, Cliolm,^ 
Purikai, Sesoclia, Klilchl, and Jliala Different kinds of Brahmans 
are as follows — Puslikurna, Sirmoli, Josln, Rajgai or Kesnua, 
Paliwal, and Gojurgor The Mahajans are divided into tlie follow- 
ing classes — Agaiwal, Maliesn, Oswal, and Bliattia In addition 
to tlie above, tlie population of tlie country is compnsed of peo- 
ple of tke usual castes — Cliarans, Bhats, Aioras, Lohanrs, Bho- 
juks, Sunars (goldsmiths), Jats, Bishnavis, Ptehans, Slianns, 
Gosams, Jut is, Sadhris, Khatris, Mails, Kalals, Daizis (tailors), 
Khatis (cai pi enters), Sila wuts (masons), Kumhais (potteis), 
Rais (baibeis), Bans, Laldieias, Kalaiguis, Mockis, Desantis, t 
Dhobis, Jagns, and Odes The Muhammadans of Jesalmei, com- 
piling somewhat more than a third of the whole population, 
are divided mto 76 classes , Barms, Bhils, Gfuuras, Megwals, 
and Kliabrriks (sweepeis) foim the lowest castes m the country 

Religion — Of the population of Jesalmer, the woislnppers 
of Sukti (Suktas), the female pnnciple locally known as f)cu 
Muts, form by far the laigei proportion of the Hindus , it being 
calculated that they number about 31,000 The followeis ot 
Vishnu aie said to be 4,500, Skmtes 3,500, Jams 2,000, Ion 
castes 5,000, and Muhammadans, as stated befoie, 26,000 Then*/ ' 
are altogethei 68 temples belongmg to the followers of Vishnul 
24 to Shivites, 37 to the Suktas, and 19 Jam temples, of which 12 
aie situated m the city of Jesalmer and 7 m the distncts 

State of Society — The head of society of the State is of course 
the Maliaiawal, who possesses an annual income of a httle ovei 
one lakh of rupees The family deity of the raleis of Jesalmei is 
Swanjiaji, a goddess to whom theie are seveial temples erected 
m the State Swan] means a speai, and the legend of the 
household deity of the Bhattis is as follows — In the time of Sn 
Krislien, the luler of Maghadeo, the cormtiy now known as Bebar, 
was named J uia Sandh . He had m Ins possession a speai which had 
been given to him by the gods It was such a lemaikable weapon 
that it never failed to lull any one against whom it was dnected 
All the Jadon clan were much afiaid of tins spear, so they applied 
to Kalka Devi on the subject Kalka Devi, ta kin g the foim of 
seven women, went to Juia Sandh, and, by deceit or treaclieiv, 
obtained the speai fiom him, and gave help to the Jadons, eTCi 
since, the Jadons have worshipped the goddess Kalka undei the > 
name of Swanpkrji, or takei of the speai , the name has uW 
become corrupted to Swanjiap 

The principal thakuis of Jesalmer are — (1) the Baoof Bikaffl- 
pur, (2) Bao of Barsalpru, (3) thdkur of Jmjiwah, (4) finikin of 
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Bara, (5) tliakur of Rindur, (6) th&kur of Gyam, (7) thdkur of 
Gnajsur, (8) tliakur of Dangri, (9) tliakur of Sirda. Amongst 
"tHe‘'ofS.cial classes of Jesalmer are Sail Mehtas, (Oswals) and 
Tawan Melitas (Maliasuns) , tliese families are musaliibs, and hold 
hereditary posts of importance under the Darbar , all clewans of 
the State are selected from the latter class Sah Mehtas generally 
hold posts as accountants. Men of the Burolnt, By as, and 
Acharaj castes are likewise entrusted with important duties 
Half -a- century since, the thriving class of Paliwal Brahmans 
occupied many large villages in the districts about the capital, 
but they were all compelled to forsake their homes by the exac- 
tions and tyranny of the then minister Zakin Smgh ; bare walls 
and roofless houses are now the only vestiges of these villages. 
The main part of the population led a wandering life, grazing 
then flocks and herds A large portion of the gram consumed is 
imported from Sind ; as a general rule, the population cannot be 
considered prosperous, and women wearing ornaments even of the 
simplest description are rarely seen 

Occupations — The Megwals (a low caste) of the country make 
' Ims. or blankets of sheep’s wool , goats’ and camels’ ban is used 
for small bags and druggets , girths for camel-saddles are made 
j)f sheep’s wool ; the stone of the country affords material for 
'raups and platters There are no other manufactmes A great 
number of the inhabitants are graziers, and keep large herds of 
camels, horned cattle, sheep, and goats , it is said that from 10,000 
to 12,000 goats and 4,000 to 6,000 sheep are annually sold, while 
bullocks m considerable numbers are exported Camels are chiefly 

bought by people of the country, there being httle or no export of 
these animals. The principal trade of J esalmer is m wool, ghee, 
camels, cattle, and sheep, all of which find a ready market in 
Guzer&t and Sind Gram, sugar, foreign cloth pieces, and other 
miscellaneous articles form the chief imports ; neither local 
manufactures nor local crops suffice for local wants Some of the 
people wear Enghsh cloth, but most of them use country cloth. 
Country cloth is prepared by the Megwals and Muhammadan 
weavers Men of all professions get eight annas a day for their 
daily labor, and then monthly pay varies from fom to eight 
rupees. 


Administration. 

"^''-Judicial System — There is one civil court at Jesalmer. 
Cr imin al cases are disposed of by the dewan at the capital, and in 
the interior by the ha kims of the districts The Maharawal alone 
has the power of life and death. . 

Jail. — There is no regular jail at Jesalmer; prisoners are 
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confined in the fort, or in such places as the authorities 1127 
select for them 

Tolies . — The hlaharamal has a force mhich may he called cf' 
of police rather than anything else, consisting 01 651 infamy, 
875 of mhora aie generally on duty at the capital and 276 
in the district: of the latter, many are mounted on came!;, tin 
animals or dinar ily used for purposes of locomotion in tits: 
sandv tracts The cavalry numher 155. trliich are equalt 
distributed hetrreen the capital and the ontlying pargsmr 
of those TO are Sikhs ; the rest of the force, hoth infantry cm 
cavalry, are natives of Bajputona, or of the hordering distnc r ri 
Sind. These men are armed chiefly mith the ordinary marcMefl, 
srrord, shield, or spear 01 the country :hut have no drill gt on* 
cipline : they are. homever, very good as police 

Hi -man — -Education is at a very lour ehb in the Star?, 
Government schools there are none. Juris (Jain priests) are to? 
chief school-masters, hut their teaching is verv elementarv. 

* W It » 

C oimiroticnvioxs . 

There are no made roads nor staging-hungalotts in J esalnm. 
hut the folloTring are the principal routes : — 

I — Erom Jesalmer to Jodhpur — ^ 

Bompur . .. .11 rule?. t 

Chmdm . . .. 16 

Hharia . . ..12 .. 

On this route carts can travel : vrater (though not very gcoij 
and supplies plentifnl 
U — Eiom Jesalmer to Blhanir — 

Bnsnprr 
Chrndau 
Brin curia 
Lplr-ki 

Sehur or Eturgcrii .. 

SnikLrsvr 
Bfp 

ZdLn-S-urfi-ks-Serr. . 

XohLrr ~ 

Carts cam travel hy this route, and mater and supplies 
procurable. 

Prom Eturgarh there is also a route zln Phalodi. 16 
to 2s ageur of hlarmar - 

III — Prom Jesalmer to Bhamalpur. Birsmar, flhmadpur.^- 

Khantror — 


11 rule? 
16 

14 

14 

15 

12 
12 
12 
1C 


+ 3 
3 

33 


+ 3 


as 


C.m 

Mh 
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16 


i rules : sv'cct vrut 
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■* V , 
lu 


12 
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:ter rams: 
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TMs route is only fitted for camels. 

After Boli of Jesalmer there comes Nohar of Bhawalpur, 
J2S) moles. 

IY. — Prom Jesalmer to Alnnadpur (2) Kot Sabzal, Kliairpur 
and Aohaora — 


Lamia 


14 miles 

watei sweet 

Saun 


16 „ 


yy 

Ramgaih 

« 

10 „ 

yy 

„ and biaekish, 

Runao 


24 „ 

yy 

yy 

Tuneot 

. 

16 „ 

yy 

biaekish 


By this route grain is "brought from Sind to Jesalmer on 
camels. Carts can travel "by this route 

V. — Prom Jesalmer to Arori, Sukkur, Shikarpur, JacohaMd, and 
Ludkhana in Smd — 


Chutiail 

Kuclmn 

KholiwaU 

Gotaiu 


14 miles wells, watei sweet 
14 
10 


40 


yy 

yy 


yy 

yy 

yy 


yy 

yy 


yy 


between last 


stage and tins. 

The next stage is Mithrdo in Smd, 4S miles. 

This route is through the sandy desert, and is a very difficult 
one, water "being found at stages far apart from each other. 

VI — Prom Jesalmer to Mirpur and Khangarh — 

The first three stages of this route are the same as those in 
No. V. 

IiulnatMla 24 miles wells, but watei biaelash 

Iiingala-ka-Tbala 12 ,, well, watei bad 

This route is very fit for camels . huge tibas, or sandhills, are 
met with. 

VII — Prom J esalmer to Baiopur — 

The two first stages the same as m No V. 

Sedhamram 10 miles watei sweet 

Molakia 16 

Shahgaih 32 

Another difficult route only fit for camels huge sandhills are 
met with 

VIII. — Prom Jesalmer to Umarkot and Haidarabad (Smd) — 

Satas 14 miles . watei sweet 

Kbon 14 

Bhajlai 30 

Sandhills met with on this stage. 

Geilah 10 mdes watei bad 

^'■-Tliis route is only a footpath fitted for camels 

IX. — Prom Jesalmer to Guddra of Smd en route to Kachh Bhuj — 

Km wan 20 miles watei sweet 

Dira SO „ „ and biackisb 

Kobira 14 




» 


» 


yy 


yy 

yy 


yy 

yy 
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Tliis route is only for camels 
X. — From Jesalmer towards Bdrmer — 

Dkunwa 11 miles baid load , watei sweet 

Devikot 18 ,, watei good. 

Ivujonu 14 „ „ 

Carts can tiavel by tins route. 

XI — From Jesalmer towards Balotra and Marwar — 

The first two stages are the same as in Route No X. 

Olaj 24 miles water plentiful and sweet , caits can be used on tins stage. 

Towns. 

Principal Toims — The capital city of Jesalmer was said % 
Lieutenant Boileau, who saw it in 1835, to consist of about 8,000 
houses, mcluding two or three thousand m the citadel ; but recent 
estimates are much lower He says — cc It has good streets, Tint 
scarcely anything like a bazar , the custom-house is near the fort 
gate, and at this spot there is some little appearance of traffic, 
as well as m one or two of the contiguous streets , but tlieie is 
little of the bustle of a large city in any part of it, except, per- 
haps, about the time of lamp-hghtmg, or again at those tunes when 
the women of the city stream out by thousands, and fill then 
pitchers morning and evening with the water of a large tank called 
Gurnsir The citadel, town-wall, and all the principal houss 
being built of the dull-yellow limestone of which the hill is itself 
composed, have, at a distance, a sombie appearance from the want 
of a variety of colors to lelieve the eye , and, indeed, it is hard to 
say at first view winch is the native rock and which are the arti- 
ficial buildings, for the former is flat-topped, and the latter am 
flat-roofed , hnt, on close examination, it will he seen that an im- 
mense deal of labor has heen expended on the architectural deco- 
rations of a large proportion of the better class of houses, the fronts 
of winch aie ornamented with balconies and lattices of the same 
yellow marble, richly carved, which gives them a finished, tlioug' 1 
rather ciunbrous,*appeaiance ” 

The other principal towns of Jesalmer are — Bikampur, Siran, 
Nachana, Khon, Rhoha, Raldhura, Satu, Jhinpwala, Bcvfiot, 
Bap, Balana, Sutuana, Baiu, Chayirn, Loharki, Nawan, 
Latliu, Dangri, Bujorai, Mandal, Ramgarh, Barsalpur, Gimp 
sin, Mohangarh, Rishangarh, Eanot, Shahgaih, Bubh, Hbainsia, 
Kanasur, fianp'tpuia, Deora, Bliodli, MaMjdlar— 31 m number, 
with an estimated aggiegato population of 32,620 inhabitants > 
Fairs ancl FLoIy -places ■ — Two large fan’s are held one of fh cS( j 
is celehiatcd on the last day of the month of Baisakli, or April a 
Biam Hunda, about 10 miles fiom the city of J esalmei-ym 
attended by the followeis of Vishnu, Devi, and Sharnus, about5,0u 
oi 6,000 people visit the place on the occasion — the fan’ l as s 
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for two days : the other fair is held in honor of Goja (a saint) 
at the same place m August or September of each year ; and on 
3*~this occasion, also, about 8,000 or 1,000 people assemble Other 
fans of less note are also held, but no trade is carried on at them. 
The two first mentioned are religious fairs, and the others are held 
on occasions of local festivals. 

Antiquities and Remarkable Places . — The capital city Jesal- 
mer was founded in the year 1156 by Kao Jesal, it is situated on 
one of the low ridges of yellow limestone which hereabouts pre- 
sent strata nearly horizontal, dipping gently to westward with a 
tolerably bold profile to the east of 90 or 100 feet high. The city 
is built at the south end of one of these ranges, which is so near- 
ly horizontal that its surface is quarried m every chrection, and 
supplies abundant building material for the inhabitants , on the 
south side of the city, but within its walls, is an insulated hill of 
about three-quarters of a mile m circuit, and with rather preci- 
pitous sides, which has been carefully fortified with more than 
eighty bastions, and forms a very imposing citadel when seen 
from the southward , but the unfortunate contiguity of the range 
of hills already mentioned, which are within 600 yards of the 
north face of the fort, and nearly of the same altitude, dimi- 
nishes very much its capability of defence, especially as this hill, 
v called Suit Dungri, is 700 yards wide at the top, and allows of guns 
being brought up to the very foot of the town-wall The ramparts 
are two-and-a-quarter miles m circuit, with thuty-eight bastions, 
the whole being built of uncemented stone, and the bastions being 
in general much higher than then intermediate curtains , but many 
of them are m rums, hour gates and tlnee sallyports give access 
to the city , but there are many other places wheie access would not 
be difficult, as even horsemen may nde over the walls by luting 
over the hillocks of drift-sand which have neaily obliterated the 
southern as well as a great pait of the western tace The town- 
wall was never very strong, being, in its most perfect state, barely 
four-and-a-half feet thick and fourteen high (including a parapet 
six feet high and two feet tluck), without either ditch or fausse - 
braze A large portion of the space inside the walls of Jesalmcr 
city is unoccupied, the rums of houses lying about proving that it 
must have been far more populous in foimer tunes. The Malia- 
rav al generally resides m a small palace in the city, and not m 
the foit Around the city there are numerous monuments 
\ erected over the ashes of various lieh or distinguished inhabitants, 
and also several gardens whose greenness is in pleasant contrast 
to the general and prospect The citadel is an megular triangle, 
nearly 1,300 yaids or three-fourths of a mile in cncuit, as already 
mentioned, and may be neaily 130 feet to the summit of the 
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ramparts, which vary from 15 to 80 feet, and have a narrow 
j cnee G feet hioad running all round the fort There is a single 
entrance, on the north side, defended by four gateways with 
sloping loads between them, so as to give easy access to the 
palace and other Inuldmgs within its area, winch is qrnte choked 
up with houses and temples At a short distance the color of the 
walls gives an appeaiance of mud, hut, on closer inspection, the 
excellent quality of the stone cannot fail to attiact attention, not 
only for its durability, hut for its line gram and textuie, afCoidmg 
a great scope to the stalled architect Tins has been thoroughly 
appreciated bv the wealthy inhabitants, for m few places is such 
exquisite eaivmg m stone, as that winch decoiates the houses of 
some of the opulent Oswal and Paliwal merchants in Jesalmer, 
to he seen Huge round boulders he m close array along the 
battlements, ready for offensive purposes in case of assault The 
piospect from the rampaits is not fair or attractive. The fore- 
ground piesents a succession of sterile, rock-hound ridges, barely 
clad w ltli a lew stunted hushes , whilst, on the horizon, the low 
undulations seem to mark the commencement of the still more 
and dcscit and sandhills The Maharawal’s palace surmounts 
the mam enhance of the fort, and is an imposing pile crowned 
hv a huge umbrella of metal mounted on a stone shaft — a solid 
emblem of dignity of wluck tlie Bliatti pimees aie justly proud p 
the intenor, however, is dl-ananged, and frittered away into 
numberless small apartments "Water is obtained horn three good 1 
wells witlnn its piccmcts The palace is 059 feet above the sea ; 
the city itself is about 800 feet The Jam temples m the fort 
aie lemaikable for their beautiful stone-caivmg , the oldest was 
built m A D 1371 

Lodorva, a few miles from J esalmcr, was, for a time, the 
capital city of the Bhattis, but it is now m ruins , tlieie is, bows- 
er ci , an ancient Jam temple still standing 

Tunnoti, founded m AD 731 by Bao Tunna, was the first 
sent of power of the Jadu Rajputs on then’ settlement m the desert 
Thanolifoifc is a square with bastions at each coiner, it is 
partly mud and partly buck, and is giadually falling into rums, 
though still m better preservation than most of the toils. 
Kishnngaih is lcpoited to be m good order. 

Bohnni tori is of brick, ornamented with encaustic tiles, it is 
oblong, w ltli an inner court 50 feet Ingli at one end , it has nume- 
rous bastions, and thcie aie wells within the foit, winch is m veiy 
fair pi esei ration and has scveial pieces of serviceable aitillery 
Shdhgaih foil is of mud, and neaily oveiwhelmcd with sand 
Latin foil is new , and of stone, having been built by the 
tlukur within the last icw ycais. 
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Bikampiix is of mud and soft limestone, and is more a forti- 
fied residence of the Rao tlian a regular fort. 

The same may "be said in a great degree of Barsalpnr, "which is, 
to all appearance, nothing more than a large mnd and limestone 
enclosure on the highest portion of the village. 

Ramgarh fort is of stone, uncemented and in mins in several 
places. 

The principal forts are those of Kishangarh, Ghotaru, 
Bikampur, and Nachana ; those of Barsalpnr, Deva, Lathi, and 
Shahgarh are of less note. 
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Geography. 

Boundaries and Area — The State of Jlial&w&r consists of tuo 
separate areas . the mam one is hounded on the north by the 
Rajput State of Kotah ; on the south by the petty State of 
Raj garb, the outlying portion of the iVTaratha States of Sindia and 
Holkar, a detached area of the Diwar State, and the State of 
Jaora ; on the east by Sindia’ s territory and a detached area 
of the Tonk State ; and on the west by detached districts of 
Sindia and Holkar This portion of the State lies between 24° 48' 
and 23° 48' north latitude, and 75° 55' and 77° cast longitude. 
The lesser detached area is bounded on the north, east, and south 
by the Gwalior State, and on the west by that of Kotah ; and it 
lies between 25° 5' and 25° 25' north latitude, and 77° 25' and 76° 55' 
east longitude The aiea of the State is 2,500 square miles , and 
it contains a population of 140,102 souls, of which 60,227 aie men, 
46,050 women, 17,425 boys, and 16,400 girls These figures hare 
been taken from a partial rough census made about 1S70 

Geology — The following extract from a brief memorandum 
on the sub]ect by the Superintendent of the Survey, shows the 
geological formation present — • 

“Two of the mam rock series of India are well exposed 
Jhalrapatan, the capital, stands on Vindhyan strata at the 
northern edge of the great spread of basaltic locks known as the 
Deccan trap formation , this northern area of it being also often 
mentioned as the Malwa trap These Vmdhyans belong to the 
upper division in the geological surrey classification of tins 
great Indian rock-system The beds about Jhalrapatan aie 
considered to belong to the Rewa or middle group of them, 
and consist of sandstone and shales with a band oi limestone 
Over the gieater part of this Vindhyan area, the strata are 
quite luidisturbed, and their habit is to weather into scarped 
'■'plateaux or ridges, having one face steep and the other sloping 
These aie capped by the sandstone, the low ground being 
eroded out of the shales Close to Jhalrapatan, however, a 
sharp axis of disturbance passes from the south-east beneath the 
trap to the north-west, throwing the beds up in an anticlinal 
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form with dips of 70° to the noith-east and south-west Along 
Zl Ween outcrop, tlie sandstone weathers into long narrow 
rl (lr, cs This feature gradually dies out to the north-east. The* 
eruptive lock was poured out over the denuded surface of the 
Vindhvans It is lound filling what weie nanow valleys, and 
it spreads over plateaux and ridges, totally concealing the sednnen- 
taiT formation There are many varieties of these basaltic locks, 
hard, with columnar and hall structure, or amorphous also vesicii- 
lai and amvgdaloidal m eveiy degree, and soft, crumbling, ash-like 
beds, both eai tlily and vesicular Connected with the trap, general- 
lv here underlying it, but often intei stiatified with it, there occur 
patches of sedimentary beds, eaitlily and calcaieous, containing 
ficsli- watei sliehs They are known as the Deccan inter and 
inti a trappean beds They affoid very strong evidence that the 
eruptive locks weie subaenal Here too, as elsewheie, one otten 
finds the tiap foimation oveilaid by rock latente, a peculiar tcr- 
limmous and vesicular rock, the origin of which has been much 
disputed The age of the Ymdhyan foimation is quite unknown, 
beyond that it must be at least as old as paloeozoic The tiap is 
ceitamly either upper cretaceous or lower teitiaiy ” 

lion, and led and yellow colored clays used m dyemg cloth, 
are found m the SliaMbad paigana 

Configuration — The mam aiea of the State is situated on? 
raised plateau, which lies rather more than 1,000 feet above the sol 
at the north, and gradually uses to 400 or 500 feet more to t u 
south The noitliern, eastern, and a portion of the southern 
pait of this aiea aie veiy hilly, these parts aie intersected wi 1 
sticams of various sizes, and, for the most part, the lulls arc 
coi cied with w ood and grass, and at some points surround la *.es 
of some extent, foimed by dammmg-up the outlets of natuia 
basins The lest of tins aiea of the State is a uch plain, un 
dulatmg m parts, and dotted over with eveigreen trees *' 
detached area of Sliahabad is on the west — an elevated ta u 
land with water veiy fai lemoved fiom the surface, the eas ci 
poition is some 500 or GOO feet lower It is ciowded with n 
and covered with tlnck 3 iuigle, giving these parts a veiy wi 
appearance 

Jhalaw.tr is drvrded mto- 


(1) The central parganas lying below the IMokandaia ian» 

or steppe, making the fall for the Pathar pla Ct 
into Halwa 

(2) The Chaumelrla — pure Afalw a counti y 

(3) Sliahabad, a wild and woody distnct of the platear 

on the cast 
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9- ' 

Nos. 2 and 8 are Zalim Singh’s personal acquisition — No. 2 by 
tbe cession from Holkar at tbe treaty of Mundesar. 

' Soil — Taken generally, tbe soil may be pronounced decid- 
edly neb, consisting m great part of tbe dark, clayey mould 
which produces valuable crops, bke opium Locally tbe soils 
are divided into three classes, -which are, again, sub-divided 
into good, middling, and poor, according to tbe crops produced 
on them Tbe three classes are known as — MU, tbe neb black 
soil, dhdmni , of a bgbter color, but equally prolific , and Idl-jrUi, 
a yellowish-red soil, by far tbe poorest of tbe three. It is esti- 
mated that about one- quarter of tbe culturable area consists of 
kali, half of dhamni, and one- quarter of lal-pfli soil In parts tbe 
presence of rock and kankar close to tbe surface interferes with 
tbe productiveness of tbe kali and dhamni soils 

Rivers — Of tbe many streams running through this territory, 
tbe following are tbe most important — 

Tbe Parwan enters tbe State at tbe south-east extremity, and 
winds its way for 50 miles up to tbe point of exit m Kotah 
territory , lialf-way, it is joined by tbe Newaj, another good-sized 
stream. Por 16 miles of its length it forms tbe border with tbe 
Lotah State There are two femes on this river — one at Mano- 
bar tbana, tbe other at Bhachurni A ferry at Bhurelia crosses 
the Newaj The Kali Sind, at the south, forms the boundary 
with tbe districts of Smdia and Holkar, and at tbe northern 
end of its length is tbe boundary with Kotah Tbe bed of this 
river is rocky , tbe banks are precipitous, and m parts fined with 
trees It flows for a distance of 80 miles through tbe State, and 
passes at one point within a mile of tbe Chhaom, or bead- quarters 
of the Mallard] Pana There is a ferry across it, at Bhonrasa. 
Tbe Abu. river, flowing from tbe south-western comer, ti averses 
tbe State for a length of 60 miles , and, for tbe gi eater portion 
of this, is tbe border-hne with Holkar and Tonk districts m 
tbe south, and with Kotah m tbe noitb It joins tbe Kali Sind 
river at tbe point where that stream enters Kotah territory 
Its bed is less rocky, its banks aie precipitous, and, in parts 
where tbe foliage reaches tbe water’s edge, are picturesque 
Perries at Suket and Bhilwari cross it Tbe Cbboti KaK Sindh 
river flows only foi a short distance through the south-western 
portion of tbe State Tbeie is a ferry at Gangrar. 

Climate and Rainfall — The climate resembles that of Central 
'India, and is decidedly healthy Tbe hot weather is less severe 
than that of Northern Pajpdtana, tbe thermometer langing 
during tbe day in tbe shade from 85° to 88°. As a rule, during 
this season, tbe mornings, evenings, and mgbts aie fiesb The 
temperature during tbe rams is cool and pleasant, and m tbe cold 
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weather tlieie aie short seasons of frost The rainfall is between 
30 and 10 inches, judging from a lecord which has been kept at 
Agar. * 

History 

History — Zalim Smgh of Kotah (whose pedigree will he found 
clsewlieie) was ongmally the hereditary faujdar, or eommander- 111 - 
clucf , of Kotah. The old* chief of Kotah on his death-hod nominated 
Z'llnn Smgh icgent during lus son’s (Om6d Smgli’s) minority, 
and the extiaoidmary ability with which Zalim Smgh exeicised 
lus power, induced Omed Smgh, after his minority ended, to 
leave all authonty in the regent’s hands Raj Rana Zalim Singh 
at last became, for all serious political affairs, the acknowledged 
niler of the State , and, when the British Government guaranteed 
by tieaty with the chief the mtegnty of Kotah in 1817, a sup- 
plementary aiticle was added m 1818 which guaranteed to Zalim 
Smgh and his hens the authonty and pnvilegcs he then possessed 
This anangement soon pioduced troubles — first upon the death of 
Omed Smgh, lus successor natuially desnmg to recover authority , 
and again on the death of Zalim Smgh m 1821 After much dis- 
cussion and some armed contests, the hereditary chief of Kotah 
and the heir of Zahm Smgh were induced by the British Govern.' >' 
incut to agice to a compionnse, wlieieby certain districts of tlnf 
Kotah State weic scpaiated off and ceded to the heirs of Zalim 
Singh , whereby the new State of Jhalrapatan was constituted 
under the hereditary rule of that family Of the ceded distucts, 
that called the Chaiimchla comprised four mahdls which w ere 
ceded bv Ilolkar at the tieaty of hlundcsar to Kotah upon the desne 
of the Butish Government, which especially intended them as a 
ion aid to Zalim Smgh for Ins zeal and fidelity to British alliance, 
while the district ot Shahdbad had been long a jagir m Zalim 
Singh’s family, undci giant from Kotah Jlialiapatan, the capital, 
had been established by Zahm Smgh, and the name Jhnlaw ar 
was selected lor Ins new State by the fiist chief These arrange- 
ments were latificd by two ticaties m 1838, lrom which year the 
State dates its eieation 

The disti icts then seveied from Kotah were eonsideicd to repre- 
sent a levcuue of twelve lakhs, or one-thud oi the income ol the 
Kotah State To this giant w as added the obligation that the new 
State should he lcsponsible foi one-tlmd of the then Kotah debts. 

Bn the ticaties, the new chief acknowledged Butish supieniacy/' 
agiced to supply tioops accoidvng to Ins means, and to pay 1111 
annual tiihuteof Bs 80,000 lie icceivcd the title ol klaharaj 
Baua, was giantcd a salute of 15 guns, and placed on the same 
footing as the other chiefs in Rajput ana "When these affans had 
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been settled, Maharaj Bana Madan Singh, grandson of the great 
Kotali administrator Zalun Singh, left Kotah attended by a 
'-‘following of 10,000 persons, inelnsiye of jagirdars and officials, for 
tlie Dlianwara Chhaom, a permanent camp situated between tbe 
city of Jhalrapatan and tbe Kotali fort of Gagraun This spot 
bad been fixed on as a dwelling-place by Zahm Singh some 
years previous, at a time when astrologers bad foretold an ulti- 
mate downfall of Kotab, and where, be considered, close under tbe 
guns of tbe Gagraun fort, be would be safe from tbe wandering 
bands of Marathas engaged in trying to 1 secure bis person for 
tbe assistance be bad rendered to tbe British, these places 
be also considered a point of vantage whence be could rule, 
and teach industrious habits to tbe turbulent Bbils of those parts, 
as well as keep m check tbe marauding bands of that region This 
Ohhaoni thenceforth became tbe bead- quarters of tbe State, and 
is still tbe place of residence of tbe chief 

Madan Singh died in 1845, and was succeeded by bis son Ph'thi 
Smgb at tbe early age of fifteen , a regency council, composed 
of tbe old officials of tbe State, bemg appointed to conduct affairs. 
In 1857-58 this chief rendered good service to Government by 
affording protection to British officers , m levenge, tbe mutineers 
from Nimach caused tbe State to suffer, which led to tbe Govern- 
ment tribute for that year being remitted Previous to this, tbe 
State bad become involved m debt do tbe amount of fifteen or 
sixteen lakhs , but tbe most successful manager tbe State has bad. 
Sab Hindu Mai by name, succeeded in paying off moie than half 
this amount m four years 

Maharaj liana Pirtln Smgb was of a most good-natured and 
happy disposition, which made him veiy popular with bis subjects; 
but bis good- nature and easy-going disposition were taken advan- 
tage of by tbe several kamdais, who, m turn, bad the contiol of 
tbe State purse , tbe result was that the State again became 
heavdy involved To remove these difficulties, tbe plan was 
tried of apportioning some parganas of tbe State for tbe pay- 
ment of debts , tbe rest of tbe State being at tbe same t un e 
divided off to defray tbe expenses of tbe Court, tbe administra- 
tion, and tbe Baj services When this plan failed in its 
object, tbe late karndar Seth Haiak Cband, who bad recently 
come into favor, advised tbe enhancement of tbe land-revenue 
for a period of five yeais as tbe only effectual way of getting 
^ld of tbe difficulty Tbe advice was taken, and tbe land- 
revenue raised by two lakhs of rupees, an extra imposition which 
was carried out for seven years and is said to have resulted in tbe 
actual receipt of ten lakhs, tbe remaining four bemg found 
unreahzable This second tnal to pay off tbe debts was scarcely 
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more successful then the first, as the State has creditors who claim 
between tliiiteon and fouiteen lakhs 

There aie signs that this enhancement of the land-tax has* 
told heavily on the agiicultiual population m many parts of the 
State, and it is thought that, at the last, the Maliaia] Rana was 
awakening up to the leah/ation of the fact, which had keen 
somewhat concealed fiom linn 

In 1S73, Mahaiaj Rana Putin Smgli adopted a nice hoy, hy 
name Rakht Smgh, iiom a Jliala family resident m Barwau, of 
Ivatluaw Ai, 1 elated to him m the ninth degree It was stipulated 
at the tunc of adoption that if a male heir were lieieaftcr to he 
hoi n to the Mahaiaj Rana, the hoy Baklit Smg'h was to leceive a 
jAgu of Rs 20,000 a yeai, otheim.se he would succeed to the 
Jlml Aw Ai gach 

In August 1875, Maliaraj Rana Pirtln Smgh died after a 
painful illness, much legietted hy all On the 1st of June 
1S7G, IvanwAi Baklit Smgli was acknowledged as the suc- 
ccssoi to the late Mahaiaj Rana , the young Ram having 
proved to he not picgnant, as at one time it w T as supposed she 
was On the 2ith June the youthful Baklit Smgli, who w'as m 
his elc’scnth yeai, was foimally installed, on which lie took the 
name of Zalini Singh, m accoi dance w*ith family custom, winch 
enjoins that only the foui names of ZAlim Smgli, Madlra Snigli. 
Madan Smgh, and Putin Smgh aie to he assumed hy the mleis 
ot this house The young Maliaia] Rana ZAlim Smgh is study! 
mg at the Mavo College, Apnei Duimg liis mmonty the 
admin libation oL the State is conducted hy a Butish ohicei undci 
the title of Supcimtcndcnt The oi ganization of the new anangc- 
mont, and anangements foi the liquidation of the Slate debts, are 
the hist objects to which that officci’s attention has been ducctcd. 

Pomi or Govehnwent 

On the foi mation of the State, the Maharaj Rana MadAn 
Singh took as lus U pc of goi eminent the peisonal lule oi his 
giandlat hci Zalnn Smgh , the dailv loutmc of this peisonal manage- 
ment was as iollows — The chici aiose befoic day-bieak, when the 
icpoits ot the hoops and kotwal weic lieaid and disposed of, 
wutten tepoils fiom the paigajias, and the veibal icpoits of heads 
ot dopaitments and othces next lcccived attention Up to 8 A.M 
the time allowed lor the disposal of all this business, when 
the Mahaiaj Rana had his breakfast, duimg which the puncipfd 
mhukars assembled hotoic him and lead out the news lecencd 
from \ ai ions quai tcis tlnough their linns Bicakfasl ended, lorn 
confidential olhuals were united to join the chief Befoic this 
as-embh, the papeis fiom the office of the Political Agent of 
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Haraoti and those from tlie Accounts office, were produced ; the 
Mabaraj Bana passing Ins orders directly, or consulting tlie four 
officials alluded to beiore deciding as lie t bought tit The closing 
hour for tlus office - aa ork n as 12 noon. From that time, to between 
4 and 5 ni, the chief ictucd into the zaminn, n here matters of 
domestic import were dealt with. On rc-appcanng, the Maharaj 
liana held a general darbar, at which all the officials presented 
themselves to pay their respects ; this over, His Highness proceeded 
to the stables, and, seated there, fust the Paul Bakhsln was called, 
when any enlistments necessary w ere made before the chief, the 
descriptive lolls of the men being wi it ten at the time. Tins ended, 
petitioners weic summoned through the head of the Pallvl Khdna, 
or intelligence department ; the Mahaiaj liana either summaiily 
disposed of these miscellaneous petitions, or referred them to the 
heads of departments or paigana officials for disposal Tlus con- 
cluded the day’s business. As already stated, on the accession of 
Maharaj Kana Pirthi Singh a council of legency composed of 
five members carried on the government After tins, government 
through a single ministry came in vogue At times the late 
Mahaiaj Bana made attempts to keep up the old personal atten- 
tion, to business , hut Ins easy-going inclination, and excessive 
fondness for zanana society, prci ented steady application ; and, 
consequently, each succeeding kdmdar, oi manager, appears to 
\liave secured more power into his hands, until the last became all 
hut virtually the chief of the State. On Maharaj Bana Pnlhi 
Singh’s death, a council of five sirdars carried on the administration 
under the orders of the Political Agent ol Hardoti and Tonk, till 
the appointment of the Political Superintendent in 1876 

Account of Hiding Family — The ruling family belongs to the 
Jhala clan of Pv.a3pu.ts, long settled in Katin an dr About A D. 
1709, one Phan Smgh, a second son of the head of the clan, left 
his country with Ins son and a small company m Older to try his 
fortune at Delhi. At Kotah, Bhan Smgli left Ins son Madliu Smgh 
with the Maharaja Bliim Smgli who then ruled the Kotah State, 
and went on himself to Delhi, where all trace of lnm. ends His 
son Madliu Smgh won for himself the good graces of the Kotah 
chief, who married his eldest son to Madliu Singh’s sister, gianted 
him a jagir of Bs 12,000, and gave him the post of faujddr, a 
position which, implied tlie control of the army, [the foits, and 
the palaces . His connection with the chief gained him the f amihar 
^ title of "Mama,” which contmued for. some tune m the family. 
Madliu Smgh was succeeded m the office of faujddr by his son 
Madan Smgh. Madan Smgh had two sons, Himmat Smgh and 
Pirthi Smgh, the former of whom is said to have been famous for 
personal strength and prowess. Pirthi Smgh had two sons, Sheo 
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Smgli and Zubin Singli , the latter of whom, being adopted by bis 
uncle Him m at Smgli, and sm riving bis fatbei, succeeded to Ins 
giandfatliei’s position in tbe Kotali State at tbe age of eighteen., 
Thiec years later, Zalim Smgli was tbe means of securing a nctoiy 
lor tlie’ Kotali troops agamst those of tbe Pm] a of Amber (Jaipur) 
Zuhra Smgli afterwaids fell mto disfavor -with tbe Maharao, 
owing to bis livaby m tbe case of a favorite woman whom tbe Ma- 
harao wished to place m Ins zanana Leavmg Kotab, Zabm Smgli 
did good seinceat Udaipur "Retaining to Kotali when Maharao 
Glim dn Smgli was on Ins death-bed, tbe chief sent for bmi and 
committed bis son Omed Smgli and tbe country mto lus charge 
Tlie rest of Zalim Singh’s caicer is a matter of Kotali histoiy 
Madhu Singh, bis son, succeeded to bis position m Kotab, and lus 
son Madan Smgh became tbe first chief of tbe Jhalawar State, as 
aheady related The late chief Pntbi Smgh has left two widowed 
Rams tbe senior one, inariied many years ago, is of the Bhattiam 
tube of Rdjputs, and came from Cliaumun of Jaipur, the second, 
tbe cluef mained only a slioit time before bis death , she is of 
the Solanlclu tribe of Rajputs, and tbe younger daughter of tbe 
Lon Wcii a chief m Rewa Kanta The late Mahara] Rana has left 
no legitimate issue 

, The only i datives of tbe family present m Jhaliapatan are 
Bliai Gopal Smgh and Chhatar Sal, descendants of Madhu Singh, 
their immediate descent being thiough brothers of Madan Smgh, / 
from whom the chief’s family are dnectly descended A genealo -J 
gical tiee of the mhng family is given on the next page 
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The Lahd 4 

Principal crops . — The following are the principal crops 1 — 


Malta. 

Jowar 

"Wheat. 

Giam 


Urid 

Indian-com. 

MuHg 


Opium 

Til 

Sugarcane 


The staple of the four southern parganas, the Chaumehla, is 
opium, which finds its way to Bombay via Indore. In other parts, 
wheat and opium are chiefly cultivated, with the exception of 
the Shaliabad pargana where bajra is more grown. The autumn 
crops are maka, jowar, urid, niung, til, bajra, sal, sugarcane, 
kangm, tobacco, cotton, and a few others The spring harvest 
brings wheat, barley, gram, opium, and masur. 

Cost of Production — On the supposition that the cultivator 
gives his own labor, i e., deducting the cost of wages, it is calcu- 
lated that a raj blgha of opium costs about Its 12 to produce , if 
labor be lured, the cost is calculated at Its 20. Maka is calculated 
to cost B,s 2-3 per raj blgha, jowar Its. 1-10-6, and wheat 
Its 2-12 ' the last three are calculated on the supposition that labor 
is partly hired. Maka being mostly grown on opmm ground, the 
v manure given to the former suffices for the latter. The manure 
' "given to wheat and jowar is supposed to be enough to last for 
four or five years in the black soil. 

Agriculture . — Plouglnngfor the autumn crops first commences 
at the end of May, when the soil is once turned, and is thus in a 
state to derive benefit from the thunder-showers which generally 
precede the regular rams. After the first burst of the rams, the 
soil is again turned, and sowing begins Land lying fallow 
during this season tor the purpose of receiving spring-crops is 
ploughed three or four times, and gets thoroughly saturated with 
moisture , it is then in a fit state to grow wheat without the help 
of irrigation. Opium receives eight or nine waterings, at first daily, 
and then at intervals of three and four days The outturn of this 
crop is greatly dependent on manure, which is composed of either 
cow or goat clung. Some forty or fifty of the small country-cart 
loads are required for an acre. The pod of the poppy is cut three 
different times for the juice , but in the Chaumehla it is cut four 
tunes. The average yield in an acre is 12 seers , m the Chau- 
mehla, however, it amounts to 24 seers. Bich irrigated land has 
the autumn either maka or jowar sown on it, which in the 
spring is followed by opium. 

Irrigation — Irrigation is chiefly from wells ; water is generally 
near the surface (with the exception of the Shahabad pargana) ; 
but the amount of land irrigated by a well is small, owing to 

z 
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flie absence of fertile springs, and to tlie wells not being deeply 
(lug on account of liard rocky stiata, or layers of moist unstable^ 
clay being met with close to tlie surface Around and neai bead* 
quaiters a fair amount of imgation is carried on from bunds, such 
as tlie laige talao below Jhalrapatan city, whence a masomy 
channel tiro miles long, constructed by Zalim Smgb, conducts the 
stored u at ci to the lands of a village on the other side of the city. 
In the distucts there are seveial bunds, but want of attention to 
them for some time has rendered them almost useless 

Cultivated Area — It is stated that barely two -fifths of the total 
area of the State are cultivated Of the uncultivated portion, more 
than one-tlmd is culturable , the remainder consists of lulls and un- 
cultuiable waste The cultivated aiea is calculated at 10,SS,488 m 3 
Inghas, or 507,418 acres, of which 7,1G,531 ra] bfghas, or 331,410 
acics, are klialsa or unahenated, and of this kh&lsa land, 3,959 
in] bfghas, 01 1,846 acres, are directly tilled and managed through 
State servants of the alienated poition, 1,08,724 ia] bfghas, or 
50,GS3 acies, aie m ]dgfr , 59,279 hfghas, or 26,702 acies, aie in 
" think,” or religious giant , and 45,800 bfghas, or 21,350 acies, are 
an aided m lieu of pay to officials. 

System of Tenures and Land Revenues — ” The ancient revenue 
system in force mHaraoti was the lathd and batdi, 01 rent inland bv 
weight and measure m proportion to the value of the soil and at 
the pioduct. Two-fifths to one-half of the outturn, accouhng jo 
the ciop, went to the State , the remainder, after payment of the 
village expenses, being the light of the cultivator The system 
had its advantages * it possessed an elasticity which adapted it to 
tho people and their hand-to-mouth existence But it had its 
disadvantages, by affording oppoitumty for oppression on the part 
of tho collector, and fiaud on that of the tenant. The office-dues 
and lands of the patcl were liereditaiy , so was the light of the 
cultivator m the soil The land was, as it is to this day m Biindi 
(also a part of Haidoti), bapoti The cultivator could sell or 
mortgage it, and, even if made over to another m consequence of 
his inability to cultivate it, he was entitled by custom to cci tain 
dues on it, and to re-occupy it uhcnevei he was m a position to 
till it In the Patau pargana of Biindi, only sepaiatcd from 
Kotah by the Chambal, a villager told Captain Miur that Ins father 
had claimed and obtained his bapoti, or patrimony, which had foi 
tv. o generations been thus in the hands of another I 11 1S07, Baj 
tlana Zalim Singh, tho administrator of the Hot ah State, superseded 
the «y stem in lorce by a fixed money rent Enqumes neie 
instituted as to the modes and rates of collection existing m, 

* T Mlf-.vn .1. <rrij-‘i >n of tlie revenue system i a talen from n rncinoran'imn dr’."” U 1 
1.. <- J V. Mu-mlS75 
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and the nature, extent, and fertility of, tlie soil of each vil- 
lage The whole territory was measured. Pasture and moun- 
tain tracts were demarcated, and the land was then classified after a 
manner. A money rate per blgha was fixed for each class of soil, 
payable whether the land was cultivated or not ; this rate being 
somewhat higher than the value which the rent paid m land had 
represented. No one uniform scale of assessment was, however, 
adopted for the entire State, the rents varying (though slightly) 
with almost every village. The district and village expenses were 
also estimated, and a fixed scale per blgha was laid down, which 
was to include every charge and to be collected with the revenue. 
The object of this was to put a limit on exaction, and prevent 
all subordinate oppression. At the same time, the ancient 
Kotah jarib, or standard measure, was reduced to 56 gaz, and 
the gaz to nine fists of different men. The latter, as placed in 
stone by Zahm Singh in the kachen at Jhalrapatan, measures 
2 feet 6f inches. The Kotah jarib, or chain, therefore, equals 143^ 
feet, and the Kotah blgha 2,288 square yards 36 square inches. 
The settlement was asamiwar , with the cultivator individually. 
The offices and duties performed by the pate! were swept away, 
and the cultivator was brought into direct relation with the Raj. 
The dues of the patel were fixed at 1J annas per blgha on the 
’'fiands constituting his pateli, and his personal lands were assessed 
^t a lighter rate than those of the cultivator, or granted rent- 
free The first blow struck at the hereditary principle was through 
the patels, who were superseded where others were ready to offer a 
higher nazarana for the office. The assessment introduced was 
rigorously exacted, and the slightest defalcation was followed by 
distress, confiscation, and sale. Advances were made from the 
treasury, in money or in kind, to all who were willing to take up 
lands ; but they bore a high rate of interest, and the obhgations thus 
created left the peasantry at the mercy of the fisc. A very large 
area of waste-land was thus brought under cultivation, and the Raj 
Rana thus introduced the system of dneet farming, which he subse- 
quently carried to suchan astonishing extent that “the fields 1 ' which 
had descended from father to son — through the lapse of ages the 
unahenable rightof the peasant — were seized m spite of law, custom, 
or tradition, and it is even affirmed that he sought pretexts to obtain 
such lands as, from their contiguity or fertility, he coveted. These 
lands were taken up and faimed by him directly ; the once mdepen- 
-t dent proprietor sinking to the position of a hired serf, or an outsider 
being enteitained At this period, when the remainder of the coun- 
try was wasted by predatory armies and bands of marauders, Kotah 


* Tod 3 Bajastlian, vol II, page 5SS 
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was, owing to tlie sagacity and energy of the Raj Rana, prosperous 
and at peace s The mhahitants of sunoundmg States flocked to it, 
and, 'with the superabundant population thus placed atkis command,** 
the Raj Rana biouglii the whole State to a pitch of the highest 
cultivation Rot a nook or patch capable of producing gram was 
allow ed to bo fallow. Any land untilled was appropriated by him, 
and the establishments he maintained for the purpose rose to 4,000 
ploughs and 16,000 oxen Such was the prosperity of the country, 
that an eye-witness states it was difficult to find a pathway thiough 
the corn-fields which covered the face of Haidoti Por yeais it 
was the granary from which not only Rdjputana and much of 
Malwa — both desolated by w ar and famine — but the roving hordes 
who lived on them, diew their supplies. With the return of peace 
and the death of the Raj Rana in 1824, this artificial prosperity 
came to an end, and the leaction was hastened by the disordeis 
aiising from the conflict for power wdneh laged between the 
successors of the Ra] Rana, the regents of the State, and the titular 
ruleis. In 1S3S, on the departure fiom Kotah of Ra] Rana Zakm 
Singh’s grandson, Madan Smgli, fox the separate State assigned bun, 
all the personal farms (winch had been kept by the regents 
under their own personal contiol) fell to the State. These — still 
locally known as the “ half Id dhartf, ” and including the richest 
lands — wcic scrambled for by the proteges and adherents of thcX 
favorites of the chief who then succeeded to power, and were 
secured by them at a low assessment. Pmancial embarrassments, 
the consequence of mal-admmistration, led to an enhancement 
of the land-i cvenue ; and m 1840, and again m 1 860, the rents 
were raised all round by the addition of a certain sum per bigha. 
Similarly, m 1S06, a further charge of 10 per cent on allpicccdmg 
rates w as attached by the present chief During this interval 
the Raj had also appiopnated seveial of the dues originally fixed 
to meet village expenses, the payment of winch wus thrown on the 
cultuntor. 

Such is a luief sketch of the revenue history of the State It 
n uni oitunatc that the papcis connected with Raj Rana Zahiu 
Singh’s settlement aic not ioithconnng, as they are known to hat e 
been m “1 cat detail A search instituted at Captain Muir’s lequest 
m 1870 tailed to discover any tiacc of them at Kotah, and supported 
the statement of the officials theie, that they had been earned oil, 
with othm nnpoitant public iccoids, by Raj Rana Madan Singh. 
Ihahiwiir, when applied to, alleged that, if taken theie, they must-' 
hate been burnt with the State iccoids m the Mutiny 

M ink , thus, the system established by Zulim Singh still exists 


* So U-U. In’s Centra] Irim, syl J, 503, II, 02 
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and forms the "basis on which the revenue is collected, many of the 
actual details have been modified and superseded. As already 
shown, a large element of irregular tenure was introduced' on the 
partition of the half lands. In the years of mal-administration 
which followed, other lands have been obtained by bribery and 
collusion with the officials, or have been absorbed and incor- 
porated by those who have no light to them Similar remarks 
apply to the rent-fieo holdings, many of winch arc, moreover, 
believed to be held by parties who have no claim to them. Matters 
have been further complicated by different standard measiues 
having been adopted in the grants wlneh have been made since 
llaj liana Zalim Singh’s time The iaj blgha then fixed has 
been ignored, and the local and larger bigha, varying with each par- 
gana, inserted. Nor docs a gieater certainty exist in regard to the 
lands on which (what may be called) a full assessment is paid No 
enquiry having been instituted since the settlement of 1S07, 
allowance has not been made foi the increased productiveness or 
deterioiation of the soil, nor have the holdings been tested. 

The total land-revenue is represented as Us 17,17,197, of 
w-racmie which sum Us 13,21,913 reach the 

treasury, the balance being the income of 
the alienated lands, the principal of which, the pigirs, absorb 
* Us. 1,52,802, the religious grants Us. 80,625, and the payment of 
officials Us. 43,983. Kent-free giants amount to Its 53,487, and 
giants for village service are estimated at Us. 59,958. The man- 
agement of the land-revenue department of this State has been 
so neglected for years past that it is not possible to place absolute 
reliance on the above figures. The land-revenue is realized 
through the medium of a person known as the manotiddr, who, m 
addition to being the cultivator’s banker, is further a security 
(hence his name) on his account to the State for the payment of 
the instalments of revenue. These manotidars effect payment by 
grantmg hundis at one and two months’ sight on the leadmg 
bankers resident m Jlialrapaian city and the CiiMoni , the officials 
then reahze the money fiom the bankers In return, the State is 
considered bound to do its best m obtaining for the manotiddr the 
produce of the cultivators for whom he is security. There aie 
some cultivators reduced to such a desperate state of poverty 
that manotidars cannot be obtained for them , such persons have 
the produce of then crops taken and sold by the tahsaldar, who, 
'- after deducting the amount to he granted m advance wr food and 
seed, credits the remainder to the revenue. The mode of assess- 
ment, as a rule, is asamiwar, or by holdings A rough measure- 
ment is made during which note is taken of the crops then present, 
to these several ciop areas old-established revenue rates are ap- 
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plied, and the assessment is considered complete. The confusion 
wluch has prevailed for some time m the revenue department, as 
already mentioned, renders it impossible to give these levenue lates - 
as tioa\ existing, without lengthened inquiry, for which there has 
been no time It appears they differ m almost every sub-division 
of a pargana 

The theory that the State is the lord of the soil is here very 
Land nnurc piactically observed, so much so that, when 

enhancing the revenue of the Hialsa lands, 
a similar percentage of demand was levied on the ptglidais under 
the revenue of enhancement The village proprietor or biswadai, 
does not appear to exist, except perhaps, to some extent, m the 
Chaumehla The cultivatois are generally occupancy-tenants 
nominally, but the capnce of various managers seems to have 
made them in leahty tenants at the will of the officials The 
ptgudars furnish horses and men for the police seivice of the State, 
and present themselves at head-quarteis to pay their respects to 
theMahaia] liana on the o eminence of festivals The religions and 
rent-free grants aie held on the same conditions as elsewhere The 
patcls, or village headmen, have lent-free holdings m lieu of "being 
held answerable forthe collections of revenue , hut the mtioduction 
of manoti'ddrs has relieved them of much responsibility. Villa gq 
seivants such as the Sansri and Balaf hold land in lieu of semco.' 
The lands held m lieu of pay aie, unless confiscated for mis^ 
behaviour, life-holdings. / 

Cultivating Classes — In the Chaumehla district the cultiva- 
tors arc mostly Sondias — a class of BYvjput ongm, but in tlieir 
manners and customs now far removed from tliem. In the south- 
east, the Mehwatt, Bhil, and Gujar are the chief cultivatois In 
the Shahubad district Karars cultivate The cultivators in the 
rest of the State are Jliala Rajputs , around Jhaliapatan itself, 
Hultius, Bhakars, J dts, Minas, M&lis, and Gujars. 

Population. 

Population — The statistics under this head are not to he 
altogether tiusled. By far the greater portion are Hindus , the 
dams are very few, hut have some influence There are a fair 
number of Musalmuns, a good portion of them being Turkia 
Bohras, of flic Sln'ah persuasion from Gujarat 

Castes&lans, and Tribes — Of the Rajput, the gieater number y 
are dhalas , the Ifadus, Rahtor and Chandrawai, are next m num- 
ber ; then follov m equally small numbers the Itajawat, the 
Sokmkhi, tho Sesodia, the Sukhtaw.it, and the Klnnclu The 
Brahmans, J ams, and MusalmAns have already been mentioned , 
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the mahajan or banya is well represented : there are Kayaths. 
The town population contain the following working castes . — 


Khali 

... Carpenter. 

Kumhir 

. . Potter. 

Kangrez 

. Dyer. 

Kalaig/ir 

. Tinker. 

Luh.lr 

... Blacksmith. 

Teh 

... Oilman. 

Chlupi 

... Cloth-printer. 

Bisuh 

... Pedlar. 


Dar/i 

... Tailor 

Tamh oh 

... Betel-leaf seller. 

Mocln 

... Shoemaker. 

Chamar. 


Suiuir 

... Goldsmith. 

Dhobi 

... Washerman. 

Patw (\ 

... Braider 

J ulalut 

... Weaver 


and a Bajpiit class of stone-labourers called Or. The wandering 
classes are the Santhias, Kanjars, and Nats There is also a 
nngiatory class of Liihars from Marwar, who, it is said, on account 
oi scarcity of food in that State, pass yearly through this Slate 
en route to Indore, and, on their return journey, spend two or 
three months here in the execution of petty contracts . they take 
as many as tu o or three hundred carts of implements with them. 

The description given hy General Malcolm in his Central India 

of the Sondias or Sondis, has been found 
hy local enquiry to he substantially cor- 
lect. A rough census lately taken shows their numbers in the 
Cliaumehla district of the State to he 19,S60 — all cultivators In 
, other pails of the State a Sondia is rarely found. Their chief 
'clans are Balilor, Tawur, Jddon, Sesodia, Gchlot, Chohdn, and 
Solankhi The Cholians are said to have come from Gnalior and 
A-]mcr, the Bahtors from Nagorc of Marwar, and the Sesodias and 
others from Mewar fiom seven to nine centimes ago. The Cliau- 
melila Sondias consider themselves as descended from Bajpuls of 
the different clans, and assert that the families they are descended 
from aie now m several instances holders of influential jaglis in 
the States from which they emigrated One account makes out 
that the people derived their name from the country which, hemg 
hounded hy two rivers of the name of Sind, was called Smdwara, 
corrupted into Sondwaid, which caused the inhabitants to he 
called Sondias. The other account makes the people give the 
name to the country, their name hemg a corruption of the Hindi 
word Sandhia — twilight, not mixed (neither one thing nor the 
other) A Sondia, with his comparatively fan complexion, round 
face, shaven chin, and peculiar laige, white turban, is at once distin- 
guishable from other classes Though given to quarrelling among 
themselves, more particularly over land, they can combine, as 
was lecently seen when a deputation from apaigana, consisting of 
over one hundred persons, retired m sulks, owing to one of their 
number having had his turban knocked off hy a sepoy, which was 
considered as an indignity to the whole body, and resented as such. 


/ 
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They are simple and very ignorant, and still given to taking what 
belongs to others, which now chiefly shows itself in cattle-lifting, 
They have taken to agriculture, and some of the ChaumchU ~ 
patcls arc well-to-do, hut, as a class, they do not appear tlnifty, 
and their Tillage expenses are very high. A few villages ai c held 
in jagi'r, the remains, it is said, of considerable possessions gianted 
oiigmally by the Muhammadan emperors as an inducement 
to settle. The following is the account given by Malcolm m 
his Ccniial India refened to above, of the Sondias in his 
time — 

“ They are often called Rajputs, hut are mixture of all classes, 
or ratliei descendants of a mixed lace In their ongin they were 
probably outcasts , and their fabulous lnstoiy (for they consider 
themselves as a distinct people) traces them from a prince who, m 
consequence of being horn with the face of a tiger, was expelled 
to the foiests, where he seized upon women ot all tubes, and 
became the progenitor of the Sondias, or, as tlic teim implies, 

* mixed lace, ’ some of whose leadeis soon after settled in Malwa, 
uherc they have ever since maintained themselves as petty 
zammdais, or landholders, as well as plunderers. 

“ That the Sondias have a claim to antiquity, there can he no 
doubt, but we have no rccoid of then ever having been morc^ 
than petty robbers, till the accident of then lands being divided j 
among foiu or five local authorities, always at variance and often/ 
at wai with each other, combined with the anaiohy of Cential 
India during the last thirty years, raised them into importance as 
successful iicebooters Though often opposed to the Grassias, 
vho aic settled m the same tiact, a congeniality of puisrnt has led 
t o then being much associated with the latter, and particulaily since 
the insanity of Jcswant Rao Holkar Prom that date, neither life 
nor pioperty was secure witlnn the range of the lawless hands of 
Sondvaia, most of whom, fiom breeding their own horses, were 
n ell-mounted At the peace of Mundesar, the Sondias neie 
estimated in number at 1,249 horse and 9,250 foot, all subsisting 
by plunder, for the possessions they claimed as their own veic 
m a state of complete desolation 55 — (Yol I ) 

“ The pi mcipal among the illegitimate, or, as they are often 
termed, half-caste, Rajputs in Central India, aie the Stub's, 
who have spread from Sondwdra (a country to which they give 
the name) to many adjoining districts A shoit history of them 
has been given They arc Hindus, and take pride m tiaemg their ' 
descent from JRiqptU Jiciocs , but their habits have led them, on 
many points, to depart fiom tlie customs of their fatheis, and, 
except refraining from the flesh of buflaloes and cows, fhey 
little observe the peculiar usages of the Hindus. Tins tribe 
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is divided Inter many classes or families, which take their names 
from E-ajput ancestors; “but all intermarry. Second marriages 
"'among their women are very common ; and, from the strict usages 
of the Rajputs upon this point, there is none on which they 
deem the Sondias to have so degraded the race from which they 
are descended. 

C£ The Sondias have been either cultivators or plunderers, accord- 
ing to the strength or weakness of the government over them ; 
but they have always had a tendency to predatory war, and have 
cherished its habits, even when obliged to subsist by agriculture 
Their dress is nearly the same as that of the other inhabitants-, 
though they imitate in some degree the Rajputs in the shape 
of then torbans. They are, m general, robust and active, but rude 
and ignorant to a degree. No race can be more despised and 
dreaded than the Sondias are by the other inhabitants of the coun- 
try. They all drink strong liquors, and use opium to an excess ; 
and emancipated, by them base birth and them being considered 
as outcasts, from the restraints which are imperative upon other 
branches of Hindu society, they give free scope to' the- full grati- 
fication of every sensual appetite , consequently, vices are habi- 
tual to this class which are looked upon by almost every other 
. with horror and disgust There is little muon among the Son- 
”^ias , and acts of violence and murder amongst themselves are 
events of common occurrence, even in what they deem peaceable 
times Them usual quarrels are about land, and each party is 
prompt to appeal to arms for a decision. This race has not been 
known to be so quiet for a century, as at present When the Pm- 
dan war was over, them excesses gave the British Government 
an opportunity of seizing their strongholds and compelling them 
to sell them horses, which has in a great degree deprived them of 
the ability to plunder ; but still the presence of troops is essential 
to repress them turbulent disposition , and a long period of peace 
can alone give hopes of reforming a community of so lestless and 
depraved a character. The women of this tube have caught the 
manners of them fathers and husbands, and are not only bold, but 
immoral The lower ranks are never veiled, appear abroad at 
visits and ceremonies, and many of them are skilled in the man- 
agement of the horse, while some have acquired fame ifi. the 
defence of them villages, or, in the field, by them courageous use 
of the sword and spear 

^ cc At them marriages and feasts the Sondias are aided by Brah- 
mans, hut that caste has little intercourse with them, except when 
wanted for the offices of religion Among tins rude race 
Charans are treated with more couitesy ; but theBhats, who lelate 
the fabulous tales of their descent, and the musicians, who sing 

A 1 
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tlicir own deeds or those of their fathers, are the favorites on 
■whom they bestow the highest largesses.” — (Vol. II ) 

Religion — Hinduism of the Yishnu form of worship is the- 
religion of the greater number. The Jams have some hue large 
temples in Jlialrapatan city. There are a few Dadu Pantlns, 
Gms, Puns, and Katins ; also a very few of the sect called ELuncla 
Panthi, who eat in common out of a vessel called a kunda, by 

v ay of symbolizing their indifference to caste rules. This sect 
lias lately established itself heie, and seems a nxi ous to avoid notice, 
the members bemg seldom seen together, and forming, m reality, 
a secret society of religious free-thinkers. The Kul Devi of the 
Jhala or ruling family is the goddess Biswanti. 

Slate of Society — The state of society is backward, educa- 
tion having made but little advance. With possibly the excep- 
tion of the Chaiunehla and one or two districts, the condition of the 
agiicultural classes, which is poor, owing, it is said, to too heavy 
an enhancement and the fall in the price of opium combined, has 
leacted on the banya class, several of whom, as manotidars, havo 
found themselves out of pocket by standing security for the 
payment of theievenue. The city of Jlialrapatan does not wear 
the appearance of a thriving town ; the houses of the principal 
banking films, which are branches of the pi osperous houses whos^ 
head-quaiteis aie at Mathura, Ajmer, and Indoie, must form an 
exception, for they have enjoyed unusual opportunities of gainf 
and some of them have profited by privileges granted many years 
ago Sandstone, easily got at, and very workable, bemg plentiful, 
houses are principally made of that matenal ; the poor make 
dry-stone walls of it, coveied by a roof of either loughly- 
made tiles or thin stone slabs of the same sort supported on 
either v ooden or stone lafteis — those better off add mud or 
plaster. 

Occupation Of the B&jputs, the only class at all extensively 
employ cd on agncultuie is the Jhala , the rest of the clan of that 
name lcfuscs, however, to intermix with these cultivatois The 
j" 1 * 1 “ nl ^ns arc employed either on religious or menial services 
Ihe banking classes aiccomposed of about tlnee-quaiters Jam and 
onc-cpiaitci \ isknu The Boliras cany on letail business m vauous 

vi aies, chiefly tm and non The Kayaths, as elsewhere, are clciks. 
iltc banking mtciest has for some tune been largelv lepiesented 

among the State officials. 

, Education Education is in its infancy In the districts, thC > 
gjou gum, 01 village pnest, teaches the young people, chiefly th e 
sons oi banyas and Bi ah mans, then’ mode of keeping accounts, 
and the ludmients of rcadmg and u lit mg the guttuial local 
lirnui In Patan city, and in the Chliaoni, there aie town schools 
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at which Hindi, Urdu, and English are understood to be taught ; 
the teachers, however, are not very capable, and doubtless have 
not had much encouragement ; the result is that very few boys 
leave the schools with any appreciable degree of education. 

Administration. 


Administrative Sub -divisions. — Twenty-two parganas (as fol- 
lows) constitute the administrative sub-divisions : — 


Sub-divisions. 

Villages . 

Sub-divmoiis 

Villages. 

Chechat 

. 44- 

Delanpur 

149 

Suket 

54 

Aldeia 

... 32 

Kherabad 

22 

Cliareha . . 

19 

Zulml 

10 

Mandhar Thana 

... 131 

Ui mal- Jhali apatan 

128 

Jawar , 

47 

Bukaii ' 

73 

Chkipa Burod . . . 

163 

IXichhwa, 

. . 133 

Shahahad 

259 

Asnawar ... 

., 26 

Pachpahar 

77 

Ratlai 

. 42 

Awar 

40 

Kotra Bliatta . 

... 45 

Dag 

86 

Sarera ... 

... 37 

Gangrai , . 

. . 123 


&.s will be seen, these sub-divisions are very unequal, and 
require revision. Tor the custom tariff, the four parganas of 
Pachpahar, Awar, Hag, and Gangrar — locally known as the 
Shaumelila — are distinct from the rest of the State, as is of 
necessity the detached and differently placed pargana of Skahabad. 

Judicial System . — In the tune of personal rule, the pargana 
)fiicials had certain criminal, civil, and revenue powers , petitions 
igamst then decisions, or heavy cases, were brought before the 
ffakaraj liana through the head of the Palki Kkana, the chief, as 
lefore stated, either settling them himself, or referring them to the 
largana officials. At that time no fees were taken : matters of debt 
vere mostly settled by mutual agreement ; agricultural implements 
vere never sold. In 1850, criminal and civil courts were established 
it the capital ; for two years they existed but m name, for the real 
lowers lay with the Palki Kkana, which decided cases verbally. In 
L861 these courts were re-established, but had only the power to 
Iraw up the records of cases, and submit them to the Maharaj Sana 
-or orders. About 1874 the system now m force was arranged, 
lut it is only lately it has had a fair trial, for, till then, these 
lourts had te pay then estabhshments from the proceeds of fines 
realized, and then action was interfered with by the late kamdar. 
Fke system at present is as follows — The taksil courts have 
n cri mina l matters powers up to one month’s imprisonment and 
hs 40 fine. The taksildars of the Ckaumelila and Skakabad have 
superior powers, i.e. 3 two months’ imprisonment and Es. 50 fine ; 
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m civil cases tlieir p overs are undefined Appeals from the deci- 

sions of the tahsildars lie to the criminal and civil courts at head- 
quarters, half a month "being the time allowed for appeal, the » 
powers of the former aie one year’s imprisonment and Es 100 fine 
The poweis of the civil court extend up to Es 1,000. Appeals from 
the decisions of the two courts above-mentioned lie to a punchayet, 
oi appellate court consisting of tlnee members whose powers in cri- 
minal cases extend to three years’ imprisonment and Es 300 fine , 
in civil suits their powers are bmited to Es 7,000 , two months re- 
picsent the tune allowed for appeals to this couit In criminal mat- 
teis the courts were ckrected to be guided by the Penal Code temper- 
ed by local custom. In civil 'cases, fees are taken at 12i- per cent, 
nominally , but the piactice has been to make that the outside 
limit, and to take fees m accordance with the wealth of the peison. 
Till lately, proceedings stopped with the granting of a decree, exe- 
cution of it bemg seldom heard of Cases beyond the powers of 
the appellate coiut, as well as appeals from it, are heard by the 
head of the State, who also disposes of revenue matters beyond the 
poweis of the tahsildars, which are undefined. 

Police — The pohee organization is complicated In regard 
to enlistments, discharge, pay, and somewhat also m regard to 
discipline, the district police aie under a central office called the 
Sibundi The lorce, which numbers about 100 horse and 2,00Ch 
foot, is distributed over the country some are under the orders of 
the tahmldais foi purely tahsil work, others perform police duties 
undei the same official, who has under him an officer called a 
peshkar, quite unconnected with leal talisil woik The other 
poition of the force is under thiee officials called giiai officers, 
u ho are expected to be going the rounds of their several 
districts on the look-out for highway robbers and dacoits , the 
gi eater part of this portion of the fence is told off to outposts. 
It is supplemented by sowais and footmen from the regular 
foiccs, which accompany the girai officials on their tour Both the 
peshhais (through the tahsildars) and the gnai officers submit 
then leports and pioceedmgs to the head of the criminal couit, 
but, till lately, the subordination to the criminal couit was 
nominal. The town of Jlialiapatan and the Chlidom have muni- 
cipal police under kotwals m subordination to the criminal coiut. 

Jail. — Pormerly, all prisoners were confined in the foils at 
familiar Jhana, Kailvuia, and Shahabud About the year 1805 
a cent nil yml uas instituted, and m 1871 a Eiuasian Supcrm-' 
tendent was appointed^ to it This official, having bad expe- 
rience m the IsoifhAl cstem Provinces, succeeded m bunging 
the -jail into good Older The pnsoners aie cnqiloyed on road- 
nuking, and in the manufacture of paper, rugs, and cloths. Disci- 
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pliue and cleanliness are maintained. The number of prisoner 
vanes from 100 to 180. 

Communications . — The only metalled roads in the State are m 
the Chhaom, and one from there to Jhabapatan city, 2| miles 
in length; there is one in course of construction from the 
Kotah boundary to the Chhaom for a length of 18 miles : this 
road will meet one being made m Kotah, and thus establish 
good communication between the two places. All other roads 
are country-cart tracks which, in the rains, are useless for wheeled 
traffic, as vehicles are unable to proceed m the saturated black 
soil. The principal routes of these tracks are to the south-east 
towards the high road between Agra and Bombay , to the south 
towards Agar and Indore , to the south-west towards Ujam, to the 
west m the direction of Kimack ; and to the north-west towards 
Kotah, which line the new metalled road in that direction is to 
take Along the south-east and south routes, traffic is carried 
on with Bombay through Indore, opium being exported and 
English cloths imported ; grain from Bhopal is also imported by 
these routes By the north-west route, gram from Haiaoti, and ' 
a small quantity of cloth from Agra, are imported 

Towns. 

Principal Towns and Parganas — The chief towns in the State 
are the following — Jhabapatan, the Chhaom, Skakabad, Kail- 
wdra, ChMpa Burod, Mandkar Thana, Bukari, Suket, Chechat, 
Packpakar, Dag, and Gangrar. 

The old town of Jhalrapatan lay a little to the south of the 

modem site along the banks of the 
a . patan Chandarbkaka stream, which is now a few 

furlongs from the centre of the new town The name is said by 
Tod to mean the city of bells, as the old town, being a place of 
some sanctity, contained 108 temples with bells to correspond. 

It was also known from its position by the name of Ckandioti- 
Nagn. This city was destroyed and its temple despoiled in the time 
of Aurangzeb , all that was left of the ancient place in 1796 was 
the temple of “ Sat Sehek,” or Seven Damsels (still standing in 
the new town), and a few Bkil huts around it In that year 
Zalim Smgh founded the present city, removing the talisil from 
tbinal to Jhalrapatan, and building a city-wall. To encouiage 
^ inhabitants, he placed a large stone-tablet in the centre of the chief 
v "bazar, on which was engraved the promise that whoever settled 
in the town would be excused the payment of all customs-dues, 
and that, of whatever crime convicted, his punishment should not 
exceed a fine of Rs 1-4* These terms quickly attracted traders from 
Kotah and Marwar, especially from the latter place. In 1856, 
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during tlie life-time of tlie late Plaharaj Rana, the kamdar Hindu 
3Ial had tills stone-tahlet removed and thrown into the large 
tank on which the city stands, from which tune the privileges* , 
enjoyed up to that time were annulled The talao, or tank, is 
said 'to have been made by an “ Or ** Rajput named Jesii Zalim 
Small, however, put it into repair, and constructed a masonry 
channel from it for a length of two miles, by means of which the 
lands of the neighbouring village of Gandhor are irrigated The 
chief bankers reside at dThalrapatan. The mint and other Raj 
establishments are there, and the head- quarters of the Jhalrapatan 


parganp 

The founding of this town has already been mentioned in the 
_ ^ history of the State : here are situated the 

J " 1 Haharaj Puma’s palace, and all the various 
courts, offices, and departments ; it is situated on a rising stretch 
of rocky groimd ; its present gieat want is a proper water-supply 
for drinking and bathing purposes. The population is considered 
larger than that of Jhalrapatan. 

In 1S72-73, Lieutenant Holdich, a e , commenced a plan 


of the cantonments of Jhalrapatan on the 12-inch scale ; these 
cantonments, however, were found to be little more than a 


collection of mud huts built round the Raja's palace, the real 
old city being about 4 miles to the south, situated to the east)? 
of a good-sized lake, the palace being built on the large ma.~< 
sonry dam A small square fort overlooks the town from the 
summit of a jungle-covered lull to the north. The city itself 
is also walled and is the real capital of the State, although 
the Raja has taken np his residence at the cantonments 
At about 2) miles to the north of the cantonments is the 
fort of Gagraun, in the Eotah territory The name of the 
city was originally Patan, hut was re-named Jhalrapatan by 
the first Raja, wlio was a Jhalra Rajput. It is situated at the 
foot of a low range of hills running fioni south-east to north- 
west ; the drainage from these hills tolhe north-west of the town 
is collected into a good-sized lake by a large and very solid ma- 
sonry dam, about two-thhds of a mile long, on which are sundry 
temples and buildings, as well as the old palace The town lies 
behind this dam, the general level of the giound being the same 
height as the water of tlie lake in the cold weather. Retween the 
city-wall and the foot of the hills are a number of gardens watered 


by a small canal, brought from the lake. Except on the lake side, s 
the city is protected by a good masonry-wall with circular bastions 
and a ditch capable ot being filled with water from the lake. 
This ditch, however, ceases in the centre of the eastern face 
Prom the west, and passing by the city on the south at a distance 
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of 400 or 500 yards , flows tlie ChandarbMka river, which then bends 
to the north-east, and passing through the hills joins the K&li 
^ Sindh, after about 4 miles of open country. Prom the north of the 
town a metalled road is carried over a very low part of the range 
and continues due north to the cantonments. Between this road 
and the Chandarbhaka, on a hill 150 feet above the city, is situated 
the small square fort mentioned above ; it has never been com- 
pleted and is of no importance. The country to the north of this 
small range is flat and fairly well cultivated, and through this is 
the road to the cantonment, locally always called the tc Chhaoni.” 
Prom the north city- wall to the Baja’s palace in the Chhdom the 
distance equals 4 miles 8 furlongs This new palace is enclosed by 
a high, apparently strong masonry-wall, forming an exact square, 
with large circular bastions at each comer and two semi-circular 
ones in the centre of each face, the length of each face being 735 
feet The principal entrance is m the centre of the eastern side, and 
the approach to it is along the principal street of the bazar run- 
ning due east and west. A little more than a mile to the south- 
west of this palace is a sheet of water, formed by damming-up 
the drainage on the north side of the range of hills already men- 
tioned in connection with the city ; below this lake, and watered 
by it, are several gardens, and in the centre of one the Baja is 
building himself a bungalow, surrounded by a canal to be kept 
full of water from the lake. About a mile and a half to the 
east of the Chhaoni is the Kali Smdh. river, which just here flows 
nearly north and south, and is the boundary between Jhalawar 
and Kotah. To the north is the road leading to Gagraun fort, 2 je- 
nnies distant, passing over rocky, undulating ground , it is un- 
metalled, but is passable for carts, although decidedly rough 
and had. A quarter of a mile from the fort, the road crosses 
the Ahu river into the Kotah territory, the bed of winch is between 
high hanks and is about 200 yards acioss. During the cold season 
the water is not more than 40 or 50 yards wide, quite shallow, 
flowing over pebbles close under the southern bank. The 
remainder of the bed is sandy or shingly. Half a mile to the 
south-east this river joins the K&li Smdh 

Gagraun is situated on a straight rocky ridge running south- 
east and north-west, and consequently 
Gagraun parallel to the low range between 

Jhalrap&tan city and cantonments. The city, such as it is, 
'Ms on a low part of the ridge, the large and important foit 
protecting it on the south-east, whilst a smaller and half-rumcd 
ioit protects it on the noith-wcst ; the city is also itself sui round- 
ed by a masonry-wall connected with these forts, so. that from 
outside the whole place appears to be one No objection is made 
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to any one enteiing tlie town or northern fort, but neither native 1 
nor Euiopean is allowed inside the south-eastern, which com- 
mands the town tlioiouglily, and is separated from it by a deep** 
ditch cut in the solid rock and a high stiong- wall As already 
mentioned, the Ahu river is about 400 yards distant from the foit, 
and, honing parallel to its south-western face, joins the Kdli Sindli 
almost at ught-angles , the two togethei then pass through a gap 
in the ndgc, over lapids, tinning the south-east extremity of the 
foit, and ioim a large and deep pool of water.- The couise of the 
Kali Smdli is heie abruptly turned to the north-west by a second 
ndge, similar to, but even more rocky and somewhat higher than,- 
that on which Gagraunis situated , it continues its course between 
these two ridges, honing dnectly below the north-east face of 
Gagiaun for a mile and a quaitei, when it agam abruptly turns 
to the noith-east and passes through a gap m the second ridge, 
and thence hnds its way through the higher langes beyond Thus 
the Kali Smdh and tlie Ahu how veiy neaily paiallel to each other 
at a mean distance of about 600 yards, but in contiaiy dnectiqns, 
Gagraun being situated between them, but immediately above the 
Kali Smdh In hood-time the whole space between the two ndges 
is filled noth water almost up to the tort walls, on the piecipice 
aboi e , and not many yeais ago the city itself, which lies low. 
betv ccn the two forts, was hooded, the Ahu and Kali Smdh joining)' 
each other through it, thus isolating the south-east foit. Such) 
a body of water not bemg able to escape fast enough thiougli the 
small gap m tlie second ridge, a portion of it makes its way up 
the valley to the south-east, and escapes through anotliei gap 
and hows up the next, a much laiger valley, andiejoms the mam 
liver at the foot of the large hills beyond 

In foirner yeais, Gagiaun appeals to have been a small town 
with an unimportant foit crowmng the top of the ndge, Zalirn 
Singh, how ever, seems to have thought it a good military posi- 
tion, and built the piescnt foit completely sunoundmg the old 
one, which now fonns a sort of citadel outlie top Tliesouth- 
w cslcin face of the ndge was completely built up with solid ma- 
sonry fioin the level ot the ground to neaily the foot of the old 
walls, at the south-east extiemity the wail runs along the top 
of tlie locks, with the exception of one huge outlying sohd bas- 
tion neaily cucular, which rises fiom the nvci-bed; the north- 
east face of the ndge bemg naturally very piccipitous, the wall 
is can ied along the top , the north-west end, winch overlooks the * r 
town, is stiougly fortified; a deep ditch has been cut tlnough the 
top of the ridge undci the walls and continues nearly to the end 
of the fort under the south-west face, hut giadually hecomes shal- 
lower till it dies away. The prmcipal enhance is fiom the town. 
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After a ditch, has been crossed by a permanent stone bridge, a 
passage lies between two high bastions, but without any gateway ; 
^ the road then curves a little to the right, slightly ascending be- 
tween very high walls, and the great gate is reached ; on the left of, 
but outside, this gate is a small postern leading down to the river! 
On entering, the path skirts a large excavation in the lock, intended 
to hold water, but often quite dry Beyond this is a high wall, but 
with no gate, and behind the wall are a number of old buildings, all 
more or less in rums, except the one occupied by the loladar A 
second wall is then met with, which is believed to be the north-west 
wall of the original fort. This inner place is approached by a zigzag 
" and through a large gateway, and a tolerably open space is found 
with trees about it, and some long hues of buddings under the walls 
on the right, where sepoys live, a store-house or magazine, and 
the rums of a palace A wall again divides this mto two, and 
from behind this is a slopmg road between two walls through a 
postern down to the river This is no longer used, and is built up. 
The exit from the citadel to the south-east is by a simple door- 
way m the wall, from which there is a descent till the end wall 
immediately over the river and to the large circular bastion already 
mentioned By a turn to the right, and taking the road back 
_ towards the town, but outside the citadel, a narrow space is reached 
with a small precipice surmounted by the citadel wall on the right, 
tand protected by the ramparts on the top of the huge south-west 
walls on the left These ramparts are 60 or 70 feet above the 
ground outside. Continuing along this path a ramp is seen by 
which the walls overlooking the town and protecting thepnncipal 
entrance may be ascended On the noi th-east face there is but one 
wall, the precipitous nature of the hill here lendermg a second and 
lower wall unnecessary. 

The noticeable feature in the country around Gdgraun is the 
extreme straightness and ivonderful parallelism of the two ridges, 
not only immediately at the placeitself, but for tiro or tbiee nnies on 
either side The larger lulls beyond, again, although much broken, 
also show a s imil ar character , and in the valleys where the Kali 
Smdli lays hare the rocks below, it is equally marked. Both lulls 
and valleys are thickly wooded, and those long straight walls of 
jagged rock projected up above the prngle are very sinking The 
gorge by which the river finds its way out mto the open plains is 
very fine, high precipices alternating with wooded slopes on either 
side One precipice, absolutely vertical was plumbed and found to 
he 307 feet in height This is known by the name of the “ Gid 
Ivciai, 55 or Yulture’s Precipice, and, it is said, was formerly used 
as a place of execution by tlie Kotah Ha] as, the Aictims bemg 
precipitated on the rocks below. The tops of these lulls aie the 
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culminating points of tlie range, and tlie slopes from tliem to tlie 
open eountiy beyond are veiy gradual Sarnbur and cliltal 
abound lieie, moie especially near tbe bants of the Kali Sindh,''*' 
nunibois of tigeis. too, wander up and dorm the Talleys, but it is 
difficult to shoot them in the coldTreathei, as they escape tin ough 
the thick lungle ovci the. lulls , bears, too, aie said to bo found 
There aie nunieious footpaths up and do mi the lulls, principally 
used by wood and glass cutters, but tbeie are only two 
prices at all frequented — one neaily noitb of Gagraun, up the 
Am 101 valley to Panwar, and tlie other about 2-} miles fuitliei 
up the lange which leads to Pa] pm a . they aie lioth stony and 
rocky, and not fit foi carts, hut passable for laden camels Bil- 
ling the dry season many of the lapids aie fordable on foot, but 
aie vciy locky, and, the locks being slippery and tbe stieam stiong, 
they aie by no means convenient fords Below the fort is a veiy 
good loid, but tbe ascent into tbe fort is not good ; boises can go 
up and down, but with some little difficulty At the ]unction of the 
Abu aud Kali Sindh a laige boat is kept, hut is not much used 
duiing the cold ueathei Piuthei up-stream is tbe Tolaghati 
fold, uliieh is veiy locky, but passable foi horses , tbe next is tlie 
31auden fold, due east of the Chhaoni, which is passable foi 
calls the road is cut through the hanks on each side, the left 
side of the rivei-bed being a locky slope, the remainder stony 
and shingly; the watei is about knee-deep, lunmng swiftly 
over large stones *, it is frequently used, being on the principal 
load to the east fiom the Chhaoni , above this, again, tlieic 
are other folds lit loi horses to cio^s, but thev are not much 
med except by wood-cuttcis The Ahu and Kali Sindh livers 
iomi Hie boundary between the Jlialawai and Kotah tem- 
toue? aud chaukis are limit on eitliei side of the liver at tlie 
Man den ghat Jhalawar also has one at Tolaghati 

Shahabad is situated m the detached paigana of that name, 
v d n hich was Hist gianted to tlie son of Zahni 

Singh liv the Kotah chief, and af tern aids 
became a pait of Hie Jhalawar State The town w as founded along 
time ago, by "whom is not known, but it is said that the lower ioit 
v r=eomtiuclcdby P a m and La cl ill ma n , tb e b ero cs of tbe Baraayaiia 
the tovn contains about 1,000 houses, and a mosque of Alanign’s 
lime The houses aie built of masonry. The water is deemed 
unhe ilthv^ Zabm Smgh limit an upper fort on the lull ahoie the 
town Betel-leaf is extensively gxomi. * 

ibis is also Miuated m tlie Shahabad paigana There aie hoi 
spnngs neai it, situated m sliadv -woods 
uheie a fan is held m the hot ucalhci 
in ihe noith-east of the mam poition of the State BoimeiB 
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Clilnpa Burod 


four villages, stood here ; one of them, 
Bnrodia, containing a considerable number 
of Ghhfpis In 1801, Zalim Smgb, loolang to the turbulent nature 
of the times, caused the inhabitants of the three other villages to 
move into Bnrodia for safety, and named the place Clilnpa Burod; 
and at the same tune removed the adjacent tahsil of Bambon to 
this place It is now the head- quarters of a tahsil 

Mandhar Thana is the head- quarters of a tahsil , it was formerly 

Mandhai Thana d Kllata 1 In tllG tmifiS of the 

Delhi emperors the paigana was given to 

Hawaii Mandhar Elian, who built the present town and named it 
after himself The place fell into the hands of the Bhils, and was 
taken fiom them by Maharao Bkhn Smgh of Kotah The inner 
fortress is very ancient, the outer one was made byBhhn Smgh, and 
the city-walls were erected in Zakin SmglTs tune The town 
contains 500 houses, generally built of brick with thatched roofs 
Below the fort, the rivers Parwan and Kakar meet and form a 
deep pool. The place is noted for the manufacture of biass 
utensils A laige teak forest is close to the town 

Tins is a very old town formeily the head- quarters of the 
guket Sukhtawat Bajpiits There “was a fort 

u ° which was destroyed by the Maratkas. 

: AWithin the ruins is the Jhala Kul Devi temple, whither the 
Maharaj liana goes to worship on the occasion of the Dasera 
festival It is the head-quarteis of a tahsil 

Chechat was also formerly a part of the Sukhtawat Bajpiits’ 

possessions, but was taken from them by 
iecia Baja Blnrn Smgh of Kotah It is also the 

head-quarters of a tahsil 

JPargancts — The tahsil town of Paehpahar from which the 

pargana takes its name, is situated on five 
ac pa 1 hills, from which cncumstance the name 

is derived It is said to have been originally founded by the 
Pandus, then to have come under the dominion of Baja Bikramapt 
of Ujam In Akbar Shah’s reign it was given in jagrr to the 
Bampura thakur, from whom it was wrested by the Udaipur 
Puma, who gave it to his nephew, the Jaipur Baja . Holkar 
next became possessed of it The British Government took it 
from Holkar and made it over to Kotah through Zalim Smgh 
The town contains 1,000 houses, of which 800 are of banyas, 200 
^ of Brahmans, and 100 of Musaknans 

On the margin of a tank there aie situated two temples — one 
of Jam, the other of Vishnu A thud, of the goddess Mata, also 
exists outside the village Bach of these temples contains stones 
bearing certain inscriptions 
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The pargana coiltams 7 7 Tillages, which liaye "been divided 
thus — deserted, 16 , giTen m religious or other grants, 5 , and 
klialsa, 56 It was surveyed on three different occasions, viz , 
in Sambat 1906, 1925, and 1930 , and the results arrived at 
show the entile aiea to he 1,57,062 highas 14 biswas, the culti- 
vated poition of v Inch is estimated at 62,400 highas 9^ hiswas , 
uncultivated, hut cultuiable, 51,147 highas 2| hiswas, given 
in -jdgli, 3,1S1 highas 11 hiswas , whilst the remamder, on account 
ot its locky nature, is totally unculturahle The revenue amounts 
to Rs 1,62,353-3 The assessment of land migated from tanks 
and wells is fixed fiom Its 2-8 to Its 10, whilst that of mdl, or 
land dependent on the monsoon rams, from Re 0-4 to Rs 1-8. 
The lights or dues of patwdns, nazaranas, &c , are lecoveied 
at the late of Rs 21-3 per cent Kanungos, chauchis, patels, 
and patwdns, m lieu of them dues, possess land given them in 
jagh The clnef products of the place aie wheat, gram, Indian- 
com, opium, and tobacco The zammdars are principally of 
the Sondia caste, although R&jputs, Gujars, and Mmas also follow 
the same occupation , hut their numbers in pioportion to the 
Sondias aic very small They bonow money from Roliras, or 
village hankers, by paying mteiest at U and 2 per cent per 
month ~ \ 

This paigana was founded by Swkhtawat Rajputs m the reign 

of Muhammad -Shah, now about five centu-f 
nes ago After undergoing cei tarn dynastic 
changes, it came mto the hands of Holkai, then into that of the 
Maliaiao of Rqtali, and finally it was made over to the chief of 
Jhalavdr The pargana contams 42 villages, of winch 2 aie 
given m religious or other grants, and khalsa 34 These 
r lllages^wcic measured m Sambat 1906, and the aiea was found 
to he i5, 370 highas 3t biswas The cultivated poition amounted 
to 26,512 higlias, of which 3,822 highas 13 biswas were given 
m jagfr and leligious grants , the lemamder, viz , 45,030 highas 
o biswas, being entnely uncultiuable on account of its rocky 
or stony natuic Piwat, oi land migated fiom tanks and 
veils, is assessed Rom Rs 4 to Rs 10, while that of mal, 
or land not artificially migated, from Re. 0-4 to Rs 1-12 
Ivhatabandi and patwiui dues are realized at 3 annas 4 pie 
per mpee. The patels pay lent once m every three jeais. 
lhc duel productions of the place are opium, Intban-corn, jowdr, 
wheat, and gram, the last two are not vciy plentiful The' 
cultn afors arc of the Sondia, Gujar, and Mma castes The 
oUiuais appointed to collect the revenue are styled manotidiirs, 
who aie paid at the late of 2 annas per lupee. These officials 
a so ad\ ance money and seed-gram to cultivatois for the 
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improvement of tlieir lands, charging interest for the former 
at 24 per cent per annnm ; hut, m the case of the ' latter, they 
^-take 10 seers over every maund for each year, e y., if they 
advance one maund of gram, they recover 1-} maimd at the end 
of the year. The administration of justice is conducted as 
follows — All civil cases above Us. 7 are disposed of at Jhalaw&r ; 
in proceedings of a judicial nature, the peshkaris empowered to 
imprison for a term of three years, and to inflict fines not ex- 
ceeding Bs. 50. Hatters connected with land are disposed of 
hy biladars, or a committee consisting of three or more influential 
men of the place The only two places of antiquity are a Jam 
temple, and a dargdh of Miran Sahib, a Muhammadan saint 

This pargana was founded by a Khatn m the reign of Akbar 

Shah. Previous to its foundation, an 
old city called Anopshahr existed in 
the neighbourhood; the exact site of the latter cannot now be ascer- 
tained. Dag was originally under the chief of Pirawa, but 
since then, having passed into the hands of several of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan rulers, it eventually came under the subjec- 
tion of Jeswant Bao Holkar, from whom Zakin Smgh, the then 
minister of Kotah, farmed it with ten others, but, on the 
creation of the JhalawAr principality, it was made over with three 
^others to Maharaj Bana Madan Smgh, the first chief of Jkala- 
var. It contams 88 villages, divided into — deserted, 7 ; given in 
lehgious or other grants, 2 , given m jagir, 10 , and kluilsa, 69. 
Judging from the measurements conducted in Sambat 1906, it 
has been ascertained that these 88 villages covered an aiea of 
2,60,814 bighas 8 biswas of ground, the cultivated area of which 
vns put down at 37,791 bighas 17 biswas, yielding an 
annual revenue of Bs 81,402-8-3; since then, much of the 
cultivated land Ms been thrown out of cultivation, whilst that 
uot cultivated, though of a cultuiable nature, has now been 
brought under cultivation. This change led to an increase in the 
cultivated area, which is now much m excess of its ongmal 
extent, thus increasing the levenue to Bs 1,02,136-1-9. The 
■assessment of land nngated or migable fioni tanks or wells varies 
from Bs 3 to Bs 7 per blgha, while that lequirmg no artificial 
irrigation from Be. 0-8 to Bs 1-8 per blgha. In Dag, however, 
the rate for the former is Bs. 12 per higha The nsnal rights or 
dues of kanungoi, patwargari, manclloi, and dharmada aie recovered 
ut the rate of Bs 17-10 per cent. The patels and jagflddrs also 
pay certain sums of money once m every three years. 

Maka, or Indian-corn, and opium, grow in abundance ; whilst 
jowar, wheat, and gram are not so plentiful. The zammdars 
belong to the Sondia caste , some pay their rent direct to the Baj, 
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otlieis through manotiddrs, or customs officials of an inferior 
lank, who aic paid by them at the late of 2 annas on each rupee. 
These men, m lieu oi cash, recover tlieir income in opium and 
gram Sometimes they act as lural hankels to the zammdais hy 
furnishing them with seeds and manuie, chaigmg intci est. at 24, 
and m some cases even 50, per cent per annum Taken 
advances aie also made hy the Raj to cultivatois for the improve- 
ment of laud at the same late of interest, viz , 24 per cent per 
annum 

The admmistiation of justice is as follows — -All civil cases, 
excepting those of an insignificant nature, are heaid and disposed 
of at Jhaldwai , judicial cases aie enquired into hy the peslikar, 
vho piepaies the file and forwaids it on to the head-quaiteis for 
oideis, disposmg of nunor cases lnmself lie is not emponcicd 
to impiison, but can inflict fines not exceeding Its 8 

The remains of antiquity existing m the paigana aie — a large 
masonry tank known as Kalian Sugar made hy Kalian Singh Chand- 
lawat in Sambat 16G3 close hy two daigalis or mosques of the 
Muhammadan samts called after the names of Gliaib Shah and 
Lai Hakani Tlicie is also a masoiny well made hy one Man a 
Khan oi Kotah, m Sambat 1S69, the nuns of an old makbaia^or 
tomb, said to have been elected diuing the Muhammadan rule \ 

Gangiai, the chief town of the paigana of the same name, if 
Ga situated close to the hanks of the Kali 

Smdh river OngmaUy, it possessed tile 
name of “ Gai gaiat ” It is not known hy whom it was founded, hut 
tiadilion says it uas given m jagii hy the Kanuv Rajputs to one 
Gaiga Cliaiga, a guru, or a leadci of the clan Its subsequent 
histoiy is analogous to those of the other paiganas It contains 
137 ullages, classed thus — deseiled, 16, gianted m jagn, 20, 
given m lcligious grants, 4 , and khalsa, 97 These weie mea- 
suied in Sambat 190G, hut the area is not known The lcvenuc 
amounts to Rs 1,07,178 The system on which the assessment 
is bised is — loi pin at, oi land migated from tanks and wells, Rs l t 
to Rs G-12 pci higha , foi mal, oi land dependent on the monsoon 
mins, Rc 0-8 to Rs 2 The lights and dues of patwans, kanun- 
gos, and oilier officials, aic icalized at tlie late of 17 per cent 
A sum of Rs 5 is taken annually fiom each village ou the occa- 
sion of the Das ei a and othei festivals, exclusive ot another i npcc 
ioi chaiitable piu poses The chief pioduce is opium, v heat, 
giam, jovar. Indian-com, sugaicane, and til The cultivators 
pimeipalh of tlie Sondia caste , hut Mmas, Gujnis, and Rajputs 
in small numheis follow the occupation also; the piopoition of 
the kittei l'-, hovcvci, insufficient Patels aie only, nominally 
known, vlulst the chief woilung official is the manotldai or a 
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mahajan, who is held responsible for the due payment of the rents 
from cultivators He advances money, seed-gram, &e , on interest 
: it the same rates as those obtaining m the other parganas, and is 
paid by the zammdars at 2 annas on the rupee 

Regarding the system of administration of justice, all import- 
ant cases, whether of a civil or criminal nature, are instituted and 
disposed of in the courts of the capital The peshkar m the latter 
case merely prepares the file and forwards it on to the head- quar- 
tern (Chhaoni) for disposal. 

Amongst the remains of antiquity may be mentioned an old 
tank on the borders of which exist a few cenotaphs or chabutras 
of the rams who became satis , over these chabutras are large 
slabs bearing certain inscriptions The town contains a very old 
building close to the banks of the river now occupied as a , 
kackeri or Raj office In former times some jewellers’ shops 
appear to have been established m the city, as small rubies and 
other precious stones aie often found m the neighbourhood, even 
at the present day. 

This is a small Bhil hamlet m the range of hills which 
, , divides Haraoti from Jhalawdr, and 

some Id miles east of the Jhalawar 
^cantonment It takes its name from a small temple adjoining, 
and is situated on the eastern extremity of the beautiful lake 
known as the “ Mansurwar,” formed by throwing an embank- 
ment across the valley, which is here some six or seven hundred 
yards broad, and which may be said to be a continuation of 
the one in which Mukandara, Gangrar, and Mandhar are 
located The place is one of gieat beauty The eastern, northern, 
and western sides of the lake are richly wooded to the water’s 
edge, while the karaunda, growing m great profusion, not only 
forms a thick network below, but covers the trees for some 30 and 
dO feet of their growth The place is one of the favorite hunting 
resorts of the Jhalawar princes, and always contams « tigeis. 
The embankment is at the western extremity of the lake The 
lake is about a mil e long by a quarter bioad Towards the east 
it is shallow, and inns mto long sedgy creeks and channels, all 
fringed until trees Apart from the beauty of the scenciy the 
spot is famous for its histoncal associations It is the site of a 
city of ancient tunes said to have been called Srianagri, which is 
, stated to have e xis ted on the slope of the ridge along the southern 
wyie of the lake, and to have extended -westwards as far as the 
Ojar, about a quarter of a nnle to the west and rear of the present 
embankment Nothing now remains save three old temples and 
Hie leniams of others, and blocks of hewn stone which, coveimg a 
large aiea, testify to the former extent of the city. Heie and 
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ilerc. too tlie stxeets con be traced In tlie south-western comer 
a villa 2 e known as Guignj lias been subsequently established by the 
Bbils w Tlie lamest temple is sacred to Mahadeo: the one adjoining-. 



by one $* li Damodur Sab on a Monday on the first of the dark per- 
ron of tlie month ILirtik. Sambat llic. to the glory of God The 
town is said to have been one of the chief of the Edn'cM Baj, whose 
capital was first Mdu some four miles due noith on the northern 
slope of the range, and afterwards Gdgraiui. The emhankment of 
the lake is about 300 vai ds loner bv 30 broad. It is literallv covered 
with most interesting sa't remains, which are dimcnlt to 
approach owing to the way in which the karamida has en- 
shrouded them. It is onlv bv clearmsr this awav that they 
can he inspected Some 30 or 40 c/ La f ris and chab Hras with 
funeral stones still exist, while the ruins of numberless others 

strew the emhankment Each stone hears the efnrrv of the dead: 

« 

a cavalier mounted and armed at all points, and the wives who were 
burnt with him Underneath their names are written: hut the 
letters on verv manv are entirelv effaced. In the maiorirv. only 
the top line is legible : while in a few. the whole remains. Conn 
meneiug from the northern end. the first is a stone hearing dam 
Sambat 1530 to Raj Sri Maharaj Dhiraj Maharaj Sri Gungadasju 
The next is a fine large etJ atrl built on a broad s queue stone-fact I 
plattonn raised some four feet from the ground. The c It ha In is a 
laige spacious one A portion of the roof and the eight round stone- 
pillars remain standing. In the centre is a stone-tablet with a 
cavalier and five ladies : underneath is the following inscription : 
In Sambat 157$. on the 11th of the light portion of the month 
Pbs Monday. Rajau Sri Rao Sria departed : five Ranis burned 
with him his wives — the Soltmki and her slave-giil. the Sisddniji. 
the Gaurji, the Kesodumji. the Suktawatji. He was Lora ot 
Gagraun. Medina was his. and his abode Clam ELliieiif. Ramlote, 
Golan built on the comer of the cuha f r< of Blnavak (Ganeshiia 

Purlin ' ' * 

oi 

Tue remains of two other clrl Ur as are imm ediately behind : cue 
of these probably is that of Bindyak, referred to in the preceding 
inscription — Sambat 157$ Berkhey Pus snd gydras Somwdr ke dm 




Raja brf Rao Sna deolok hua. Sft liya punch rdnioii ne — Bh' 
Salunki dur Vmdi. Bhau Sisodni, Bhau Gaurii, Bhnu Kesoinmjn 
Bhau Snktawa'ji G *grann ka dlidni, has ka^Lhom Meudrr, Get 
lilt cab Ramlote, Gob.n, kone Bindyak meldino. Pordhan. Mack- 1 * 
pur. Pamnapura . . . Mdnsurrar k*e pdl par Hdtadei 
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pal Thencome two others on which only Samhat 1518 and Sambat 
1546 are readable, then one on which is — Samhat 1516 on the 10th 
~i)f the hght portion of Baikh, Khawasji Sri Gunga Smghji set kara 
Putr Sri Barnji deolok hna Then come others of 1587, 1555, 
1213, 1511, 1516, 1565 (Baja Hanwant Singh), 1558 (Baj Hari 
Smgli), 1566 (Deo Singh, son of Sheo Singh), 1555 (BaoBaja Sheo- 
duth Smghji), 1551 (Sheo Singh), and 1501. The one dated 1587 
has below it a statement that it was raised to the son of Maharaj 
Bam Smghji The one with 1213 bears a cavalier with sword and 
spear, and the woman on a high raised platform , the inscription 
is not readable. The one of 1551 is covered by a chhatri supported 
by very handsomely-carved pillars . In many the dress and appear- 
ance of the parties represented are curious. In several, both the 
cavalier and his rams are represented as wearing crowns, while the 
horses of others aie caparisoned to the knees 

At the extreme southern end is a chhatri , the antiquity of which 
cannot he doubted The tablet is a large broad stone of a whitish 
color, different from all the rest, which are of a reddish-brown.' 
It represents a cavalier and seven women Close to the last, and 
almost buried under the karaunda overgrowth, is a small slab of 
stone not a foot broad by some 3 long, with an inscription in Sans- 
crit, the letters of which are beautifully and clearly cut, and so 
''sharp that they look as if only done lately. It bears the date 
1:276. Captain Muir had it examined by pandits from Jlialawar, 
but none could read it The tank, it is stated, was built by Baja 
Man of Jaipur, who was sent by Akbar to punish Pntkiraj, 
Balitor of Mau But Baja Man lived about Sambat 1650 (A D. 
1591), or later than the dates on the sati stones. The lake, too, is 
called Mansurwar m Bao Sna’s tablet of Sambat 1578 To the 
temple of Batgdei is attached the legend that a sister of Achla 
Kick of Gagraun came to stay here, and was turned into stone. 
A small temple was erected to her, which Zakin Smgh enlarged 
and built of stone 

About two miles to the west of the lake the river tJjar forces 

its way through the ridge which bounds 
e T,a the valley on the north, cutting through 

the rock ; this cutting is called the Ckaupulda Mata. On the 
northern side of tins pass are the remains of the palace of 
Medana, another seat of the Khlchls, much of which is still 
__ standing on higher ground, and commands the entiance to the rums 
oh the old foit. Underneath the palace stood, it is said; the 
ullage or town of Medana. Tlnee temples, a chhatri , and some 
funeral stones only now mark the site. Two sail stones bear the 
date 1571, one beais 1569. 

cl 
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The tb|dr from here forces its -way across the valley, and then 
south through the lulls through a long deep defile, mid and wooded 
to the north, wlieie it debouches on the plain at M<iu Tkes 
whole lange of lulls abounds with stones of the “ Gliatnao ” 
(Loid of the Pass), the Klncln Melnao, one of the legendary 
heroes of past days 

A laige lake of that name two miles to the east of, and in the 

same valley as, K&tadef and the Mansurwar 
It is upwards of two miles long by half a 
mil e broad It is in a natural hollow, and formed by closing up a 
gap of some 250 yards long and 100 bioad on the northern lidge 
The embankment is foimed of large blocks of cut stone piled tier 
above tier It is said to be much older than Mansurwar, and to 
be very deep. Kadila is stated by some to have been a raja, by 
others a mahajan of Mau. To the south of Kadila there used in 
ancient times to be a large town called Hung P&tan , there aic 
now no traces left of it , it had a raja by name Lakh a, whose 
rani was named Socli The story goes that one day they weie 
both listening to the song of a Lome named Bhola, and were so 
pleased that the raja promised to give the Lome whatever he 
chose to ask , the ram, who was on the roof, pointed with 
her finger to a valuable necklet she wore, wishing to piompt the 
Lome to ask for it The raja saw the motion made m a largo)' 
minor he had befoie lum, and, believing that the ram had intended^ 
the Lome to ask for herself, was angiy, and gave her to the LomM 
The latter served her as a devoted slave Once only the raja 
and ram met, when they were at once changed to stone, and one 
chhati t covers the ashes of both , the lady, true in life to her 
loi d, w as burnt with, and united to, him m death. The chhati t 
w as built on the embankment of the Kadila talao , but tune has 
lemovcd all vestiges of it 

Fairs ami Holy -places — The principal temples in Jlialrapatan 
have the following legend as to the cause of their foundation. 
"When the new r city w as being built, one Ganga Ham, aLiili&r, was 
engaged in building his house when he was told m a dicam 
that tour images would be dug out of the spot, and he was tlieic- 
foic to dig the foundations himself , he did accordingly, and dug 
out a stone box m which were found the four images — Lwaika- 
nath, Pammk, Gopmdtli, and Santnath. Infoimation of tins was 
sent to Zalim Singh, then at Kotali, who hastened down and 
dn ectedthat a small bov should be given four shps of paper with/ 
the names ot four Hindu pcisuasions on them, whichever slip 
the boy placed on an image, that was to be considered the w orslup 

that image desired. The lesult was that Lw aikanatk desned 
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Ballabli Kill or tlie Nath Dwara persuasion, now represented by 
the large temple m Patan , Banimk desmcd Yishnu Mar] ad wor- 
~-5hip,-<md lias a temple inside the palace enclosure at the Chhaom , 
Santnatli desmcd J am worship, and lias a large temple m Patan ; 
Gopmath wished for no worslup, and, consequently, has no temple 
'The legend regarding the Ohaudarbhaka stream is as follows — 
A certain raja had leprosy which ho found incurable One day, 
when out hunting, he pursued a black and white pig to where the 
present river now runs , m a hollow close by there was water, into 
which the pig in despair jumped, and appeared the other side 
entirely black. The raja, seeing this wonderful result, deter- 
mined to try the pool for his own recovery; accordingly he 
bathed in it and was cured The place thenceforth became 
a resort for pilgr ims , and a fair is held here yearly in the 
month of * Kartik, when the ceremony of bathing is extensively 
performed. The fair lasts for a week . bullocks, cows, buffaloes, 
brass and copper vessels, and cheap ornaments arc bought and sold. 
In the month of Baisakh, another large cattle fair is held on the 
banks of the large Patan talao, where bullocks principally ex- 
change hands, the zammdars of Haraoti and the adjommg States 
coming m numbers to make purchases. At Mandhar Thana, m 
N the month of Phagun, there is a Sheordtn fair which lasts for 
.^r^fteen days, here, too, buffaloes, cows, and bullocks are bought 
^akl sold, as also brass vessels and some cloth. Zammdars from 
jKajgarh, Naismghgarh, Patan, Haraoti, and Klnlchipur, assemble 
•here The Klnlchipur bullocks are much m favor. In Baisakh 
there is a fan* held at Kailwaia, in the ShaMbad pargana, which 
lasts for fifteen days. The people bathe m the hot pools at the 
place called Sita Ban, and buying and selling of plough-cattle 
and agricultural implements goes on People assemble from 
Jhaldwar and Haiaoti, especially the latter. 

Antiquities and Remarkable J? laces — The ruins of the temples, 
idols, and buildings of old Jhalrapatan are found near the banks 
of the Chandarbliaka stream. An mscnption found on a stone by 
Captain Muir contains the name of a Baja Durga Gful, and bears 
the date Sambat 748 or A I) 692. One stoiy has it that a Baja 
Hu founded this city , another account gives the credit to Baja 
Bhfin, one of the P nidus'; and a tlnrd account is that the “ Or” 
Bajputby name Jesu mentioned above (on page 207), when break- 
ing stones, found his non hammer turned into gold on a philoso- 
"^klih^'Stone, and, repeating the process with other hammers and 
obtaining similar results, took up Ins quarters at the place and 
founded the city. 
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GAZETTEER OF JODHPUR. 


Geography. 

c 

Boundaries and Area . — Jodhpur, called also Marwar, is the 
largest in extent of tlie Pajputana States. It is hounded on the 
noith by Bikamr and Shekawati , on the east by Jaipur and 
Kishangarh ; on the south-east by Ajmer and Merwara , on the 
south by Siroln and Palanpur , on the west by the Pann of Kachk, 
and the Thar and Parkar districts of Smdli ; and on the north- 
west by Jcsalmer. It lies generally between 21° BO' and 27° 40' 
north latitude, and 7 0° 0' to *75° 20' east longitude Its greatest 
length, north-east and south-west, is about 290 nules, and its great- 
est breadth 130 miles ; and it contains an area of 37,000 square 
miles 

' Configuration. — The configuration of the country may be 
^briefly described (as referred to below in the paragraph on geology) 
as a past sandy plain, with, in the south-east third of the district, 
or to the south of the Luni nyer, various isolated hills of the same 
description as the Arvali range, but none of these hills are 
sufficiently elevated or extensive to deserve the name of mountain- 
ranges 

Soils . — The soils of Marwar may be classified as follows : Bai- 
kal, the most co mm on, is a light sand, having little or no earthy 
admixture, and only fit for the production of bajra, mot and mung, 
til, sesamam, water-melons, and other plants of the cucumber 
family ; wheat is chiefly grown in a rich soil known as claim 
(clayey) ; jdld is a yellow sandy clay adapted for bailey, tobacco, 
onions, and vegetables; safedi (white) is a soil of a siliceous 
nature, only productive after heavy rams ; and Ilian , alkaline 
earth, poisonous to all vegetation. 

Geology — The geological characteristics of the country are 
somewhat complex, and vary considerably as the district is 
^ traversed from east to west. The south-eastern boundary, viz , 

't 'Merwara and the Arvali lange, part of which towards the south 
is within the frontier of Marwar, consists principally of metamor- 
phic rocks which rise precipitously from the Marwar plains, in 
some localities attaining an elevation of 3,000 feet. The metamor- 
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pine or transition locks, found in Hi at part of tlie Arvalis bounding 
AEaruai, aie cliicfly gneiss, hornblende, quartz, and mica-slate", 
but, in the higher lulls, bands of basalt and porphyry aie seen, and 
occasionally giamte, -which, moie towards the south, becomes_the 
pimcipal icatiue of the highest part of the range, as at Abu 
Passing fioni the Arvalis towards the west, the surface, even at 
the base of the mountain-iange, is found to be sandy , but tlic 
undei stratum appears to be chiefly gneiss, hornblende, mica-slate, 
and quaitz, all of which may be seen cioppmg up tlnough tlie 
sui face sand, and in some localities attaining an elevation of 800 
to 1,000 feet The aspect of the country, therefore, as far as the 
Liim liver (which, passing tlnough the southern district, divides 
Alam ar into tiro unequal parts), is that of a sandy plain, with 
heie and theie bold, pictuiesque, conically-shaped hills using to 
the elevation above noted These lulls, or lather rocks, are most 
numcious near the Aivabs, becoming gradually moie widely 
sepaiated as tlie Liuri is appioached The most piomment of these 
i ounations aie — the Xadolai hill, on which a colossal stone-elephant 
has been placed, the Pimagir lull near Jaclhan, the So) at hill; 
the lull near Pah , the lull near Gundoj , the Sandeiao hill , the 
J.iloi lull , and various others of minor note and size Immediate- 
ly aiound these lulls the surface is haid and stony, gradually 
parsing into sand, wluch becomes more heavy as the eastern and 
noithem distucts are appioached Aftei cios’smg the Lum, or at 
about onc-tkud of the lneadth of the principality, these conically-; 
shaped lulls are less numerous, and sandstone appeals , but tlie 
nietamorpliic locks aie not lost o sight of until the lange on 
which tlie capital (Jodhpur) is situated is passed The geological 
nntuie of tlie country lound Jodhpur is especially mteiestmg 
The toil, commanding the city is built on a sandstone formation 
using to the height of S00 ieet, having to tlie noitli cones of 
poipltyry and masses of trap of vanons descriptions, placed m 
■juxtaposition to the sandstone. Tlie layers of this sandstone aie 
usually parallel with the horizon, and they gcneially rise 
nlnuptly out of the sand below, but are sometimes visibly 
supported by tiap oi mctamoiplnc lock In some places, poiphy- 
ntu* trap is langed m stans and has apparently been tlnown up 
at a latei date than tbe sandstone, vithout ’having matcmlly 
damaged the stiatification of tbe lattci The country to the 
hoi tli ot Jodhpur is one vast sandy plain called Thull oi sandy 
na^to, only bioken hy sandhills or ’tubas, wluch, commencing m 
Alai \\ ar, riietch into Bikanii m the noith, and into Jcsalmci, 
Sindh, and Alallani m the vest and south Occasional oases arc 
met with m this distuct; hut v, atcr is exceedingly scarce, and 
often from 200 to 300 feet fiom the surface. It is conjectured 
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that tlie substratum of this part of tlie country is sandstone, as 
that is passed through in sinking the deep -wells ; but no special 
-^investigations have been made 

Of minerals there are none in Marwar. Zinc used to be 
obtained in small quantities near Sojat. Marble exists in profu- 
sion at Makrdna in the north, and also in smaller masses near 
Ghancrao on the south-east border. 

Salt sources . — One great peculiarity of the State of Jodhpur 
consists in its numerous salt sources ' Within its borders are con- 
tained — (1) a pait of the great Samhhar Lake, a vast natural 
deposit of salt , (2) Pachbadra, an important salt-field, 35 miles 
south-west of the city of Jodhpur; (3)- Dfilwana, a salt lake 
situated near a town of the same name and 65 miles north-west 
of the Samhhar Lake; (J) Phalodi, a salt-marsh m the north-west 
corner of tlie State near tlie Jcsakncr frontier; and (5) Pokaran, 
another Salt-marsli 12 miles west again of Phalodi. Besides these, 
there is the nver Lunl, which, entering the State on its eastern 
boundary, flows in a soutli-wcstcily direction to the Kami of 
Kaclili, and is, for a long distance up from its mouths, capable of 
yielding salt m practically unlimited quantities throughout the 
entire hot season And noitli of the Samhhar Lake, between it 
and the Shckawati frontier, there are the salt jM Is of Sargot and 
'Kachawan, with unknown capabilities for salt manufacture. 
Pmally, over and above these salt sources, there are m the State 
72 salt-producing villages possessmg 370 working factories 

The salt source at Pachbadra is situated m a valley or depres- 
sion, winch has evidently been at one time the bed of a nver. 
The tract occupied by tbe salt-works comprises about 8 miles in 
length of the valley heel, with an average bieadth of about 2t 
miles. The salts produced are locally known by the names of — 
Sambra, 1st quality, Hnagarh, 2nd quality, and Pasah, 3rd 
’quality — from different areas into which the salt source is divided. 
The Sambra salt is excellent The crystals are irregular cubes 
varying m size from half an inch to nearly an inch m length. 
The quality of the salt obtained from the Hhagarh area differs 
bom the Sambra ma inl y in point of size. The sides of the crys- 
tals rarely exceed half an inch. The Pasah salt is very inferior 
m quality to the others. It is white and opaque, and none of the 
sides of the crystals exceed a quarter of an inch m length. The 
' method of obtaining salt at Pachbadra is extremely simple. Oh- 
dong pits are dug of various sizes; a supply of bime peicolates 
through the pit bed, and when that has become sufficiently con- 
centiated so as to show signs of crystallization around the pit 
edge, branches of a thorny shrub called morah are sunk m it; 
ou these branches salt-crystals form and continue to grow for 
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about two, or sometimes tluee, years, at tlie end of that period 
as a rule, tlie salt crop is extracted m tlie following mannei niei 
enter the pit, and, with an instrument called a sangra (an iroi 
edge-shaped chisel, about one foot long, attached to a woodei 
handle live feet long), they cut tlnougli the thorny blanches anc 
bieak up the salt v Inch is caked on the bottom, the branches, 
ruth the crystals attached, aic earned to the edge of the pit, anc 
the crystals* are shaken or broken off , while the salt winch ha; 
been bioken up is drawn to the sides by a bioad iron hoe, witl: 
a handle five lect m length, and is then removed m baskets to the 
top of the pit The approximate annual outturn of salt at Pack- 
bach a v as estimated in 1877 at about 11 lakhs in British maunds 
of the tluee qualities noted above 

The Di'clu ana salt source consists of an oval-shaped depression, 
surrounded by sandlnlls. It is about three miles long by one 
bioad, its longer axis lying almost due east and west About thiee- 
quarters ol a mile fiom each end a dam oi bund is built across 
the dcpicssion, cutting oft tlie centre portion fiom the ends, the 
object being to picvent, as fai as possible, the drainage of the sur- 
loundmg country fiom reaching the centre space within which 
salt manuiaetuic is earned on 'The piocess of manufactuie is 
as foil on s — The bed of the ccntie poition of the marsh is not 
unlike that ol the SambharLake — black, fetid, and clayey, and, in 
this, veils aic dug, and, round the wells, megularly-shapcd solai^ 
evaporation pans arc made m the clayey bed, the bottoms and 
sides ot the pans being caicfully kneaded and worked so as to he 
smooth, lice iiom ciacks, and watei-tight , these pans vary m size 
fiom 230 to about 2,500 square yauls, and aie fiom 8 to 12 inches 
deep The wells aic about 6 feet in diameter and 12 to 11 feet 
deep, lined with vood to keep the sides from falling m, and the 
bnnc is lilted by means of the chanch, or lever bucket, and 
urn along sb alio v chains into the evaporating pans It is them 
aliened to remain midistuibed foi fiom ten to twenty days until 
the salt is made, the salt is then scraped into a heap, allowed to 
drain, and removed to the edge of the pan, whcie it geneially 
remains until it is sold Tlie salt season usually commences m 
lebiuaiy, and lasts till the iains set in The people who manu- 
faetuie salt at Didvnna aie a class of low Mnliammadans called 
If esv ah, a tube peculiar to Dldndna , them, piofcssion is licredi- 
taiy. The iwual annual outturn of salt at Didwdna was cslnnatcd 
b 4 \ Mr. THut fen of the Inland Customs (Salt) Department m 1877' 
at about 3], lakhs oi maunds. 

The Phalodi salt-tract is a dcpicssion about 5 miles by 3 miles* 
and the majoi axis is about noitli and south. Besides the mam 
basin theic is a long ship of saline soil at picsent imvoiked. 
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The mode of manufacture of salt is almost precisely the same as 
at Dictu ana, described above. The operations, however, commence 
~'in November and continue till the advent of the rams. The an- 
nual outturn was estimated in 1877 at about 11 lakhs of maunds; 
but it was at the same time considered that double this amount 
could be manufactured without difficulty. The Pokaran salt- tract 
is a similar depression about 8 miles m length by 4 m breadth, and 
the mode of manufacture is the same as at Didwana The annual 
average outturn was estimated in 1S77 at 20,000 maunds, but 
the produce appeared to be only as much as could be readily 
disposed of. 

Rivers and ZaJces . — The river Luni takes its rise in the 
_ r lake at Ajmer ; it is at the fountain-head 

called the Sagarmati ; it is joined at Go- 
vindgaih by the Sarsuti, which has its source m the Pushkar 
lake, and at that point takes the name of Liini Prom Govind- 
garli, this river flows in a south-westerly ckrection through Mar- 
war, and is finally lost in the marshy ground a?t the head of the 
Harm of Knchk Throughout its course, as far as Balotra, the 
Luni is nearly cvcrywhcie confined between banks ranging from 
5 to 20 feet high, covered with jliao (tamanv dioica). It is fed by 
numerous tributaries, chiefly from the Arvali range of mountains 
'In- heavy floods, which occur, however, very rarely, it overflows its 
banks m the district of Mallani. The local name of this overflow 
is Itel , and whenever such an occurrence takes place, the crops of 
wheat and barley grown on the soil thus saturated are very fine 
The Luul is for the most part merely a ramy- weather river, and its 
bed is dry everywhere, except where the action of the water has 
in places scoured out deep holes, winch leraam filled with water 
nearly all the hot season Drinking-water is obtained from 
November to J un e from masonry wells sunk m the banks to a 
few feet below the level of the river-bed, and it is a peculiar fact m 
connection with these wells that, if excavated too deep, the water 
loses its sweetness, and becomes bitter and quite unfit for drinking 
purposes from these wells, also, considerable tracts aie irrigated 
in the districts through which the river flows, and crops of wheat 
and barley aie grown There is a saying m Marwar that half the 
produce of the country, in so far as cereals are concerned, is depen- 
dent on the river Lum, and this is undoubtedly the case It attains 
its greatest breadth in the Saclior and Mallam districts Melons 
^nd.,the smghaia nut ( trapa natans ) are giown m great quantities 
in the bed of the river m the dry season The bed of the river is 
filled with sand, with out-crops here and theie of a coaise sand- 
stone rock It is from tins sandstone that the masomy wells above 
referred to are constructed. The Luni itself, in its couise through 

nl 
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Mai war to Balotra, is for the most part sweet, except in tlie neigh 
lioui hood of tlie village of Bala, hut the water of the affluents 1 
moie 01 less tainted with salt, and on their hanlcs exist many o 
the minor local salt-works of Jodhpur As tlie Burn helow Bale 
tin flows tow aids the Bann of Kachh, it becomes more and inoi 
saline m clmaetei , this is specially the case where it is pined h; 
tlie rn ei Sukn On the edge of the Bann of Kachh, on the hoidc 
ol Mai war, the tlnce blanches of tlieiivci aie descuhed as “ icso 
ions of concentrated hune.” 

The Join uses m the Merta distuct of Marwar, and fall 
The Join into the Luni about 15 miles to th 

south- w cst of the capital 

The Sulcn has its source in the S030 
1L,:uh "“ district of Marwai and joins the Luo 

The Giiyabala rises m the hills of Kapuia, pargana Sojat c 

Marwar, and empties itself into th 
Luni near Sathlana 

nvei nses in hills near Sojat, and 30m 
the Giiyabala Tlie people of Pah, b 
ivluch towm it flows, contmually use th 
watci of the Bena for dyeing purposes, they chg shallow earthc 
w ells two or three feet deep m the land of the liver-bed, jus 
above the water-level, and hod the water, mixing the dyem 
mat dials 111 it , the watci has some peculiar chemical quahtiei 
its ettcct hemg to give a ceitain peimanency to the colois used 1) 
the dyeis 

. The Bandi rises 111 the Arvahs nea 

1C 111 ' Sniari, and tails into the Luni 

The Juwai uses m the Aivalis, flows "west past the canton 
The juv, „ ment of Ermpura, where, when m flood 

the uver is of extreme bieadth, am 

joins the Lunf near Gura 

The only lake m Mai war is the famous salt lake of Sambbai 

‘-'•unblnr <Utt Lake ^ blcl1 1S tllUS deSCubed b 3 * Colonel Bl 00k 

m Ins leport on tlie Eannne m Bajpu 
iana of 18 GS-G 0 — -“Koith of Ajmer occurs a depiession m tin 
An all, flic dividing ridge of Bnjputana The country is als< 
gradually depiesscd for a distance of 30 or 40 miles on eiihe: 
side, and fonns a hollow wlieic a lake 30 mdes long has beer 


TheGuj'iWla 

The Bena or 'Pali 

Tlie Ikrin or F ill 


i mined This gicat hasm must have been filled with salt- 

some foimer geological era 
As tlie mass 0: 


watci hv the leecdmg waves m 
w lien Bajputana was up heaved fiom the sea 
waUv dmumdiod by evaporation, the clay bed became saturated 
nh ‘-alt The wateis of each rainv season flowing into the 3ah< 


w 


dissolve a poilion ol the hnne, winch ciystallizcs again in the ho 
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weather. Two oilier depressions of the same Idnd exist one in 
the north of Marwar at Didwdna, and the other m the south at 
__,.Pachbadra ” (described above). 

There are a few jhils or marshes in Marwar, notably one in 
the Sachor district, which covcis an area of 40 or 50 miles in the 
rainy season, the bed of u Inch, when dry, produces good ciops of 
wheat and gram 

Climate and Rainfall . — The climate of Marwar may be em- 
phatically indicated by one w ord — dryness, n Inch, even m the 
monsoon period, is, comparatively spealang, the principal charac- 
teristic. This arises from vauous causes, which must be briefly 
consideied before the peculiarities of the climate can be even 
cursorily appreciated The chief conditions modifying climate m 
Marw ar may be stated as follov s — Fn si, the geogiapliical position 
of thecountiy, secondly, the geological nature ot the surface; 
thirdly, the absence of forest cultivation and vegetation. How 
these conditions modify the climate, and influence public 
health, the following details mil show ‘With respect to the 
' geogiapliical position of the country As before observed, Mar- 
nar extends from Snolii, Palanpm', and the It aim of Kachli 
m the south, to Bihamr in the north, a distance of some 290 
miles, and from the Arvali mountains, winch separate it like 
a wall fiom the more fertile districts of Men ai m the east, 
to the Kami of ICaclih, TJmarkot, and the Thar deserts m the west, 
being at its widest part nearly 180 miles across The country is 
therefore without the lange of the full force of the south-west 
monsoon from the Indian Ocean, and entirely removed from the 
influence of the south-east monsoon from the Bay of Bengal Also 
the clouds fiom the south-west, before amving over Mai war, must 
float above extensive aiid distiicts, as the sandy ti acts of northern 
Girjaiat, Kachh, the Kami, and the desert districts of TJmarkot 
and Pailcar. This results m a very small rainfall, which, taking 
the centic of the countiy, Jodhpur, as the guide (at which place 
only have meteorological observations been recorded, and those 
only recently), does not often exceed the average of five and 
a half inches, and is more frequently much less, although 
occasionally a larger fall may occur This small rainfall 
alone, under a tropical sun, is sufficient to account for much 
of the characteristic diyness of the climate In the next place, 
the geological nature of the district induces diyness of atmos- 
phere The surface consists of sand, lying on a substratum 
of feiruginous sandstone, in which numerous conciete silice- 
ous and chalk foimations are found In many places, me- 
tamoiphic rocks, consisting principally of gneiss, mica-slate, 
quartz, and hornblende, rise tkiougli and far above the sand- 
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more rarely penetrates tlie semi-desert districts to tlie west of the 
capital of Marwar. 


History. 

History — The present ruling chief of Marwar is His Highness 
the Maharaja J eswant Smgli, who holds that position by right of 
being clnef of the Hahtor clan of Bajputs, to whom the territory 
belongs. As will be seen below, the founder of the Marwar 
dynasty migiated from Kanauj, and m less than three centuries 
Ins descendants spread over an area of four degrees of longitude 
and the same extent of latitude, or nearly 70,000 square miles. 
In short, the Hahtor race, from its warlike and aggressive propen- 
sities, became the most powerful clan of the Ha] puts, and several 
independent States were founded by offshoots fiom it, among 
which may be mentioned tlie States of Bikamr and Kiskangarh 
m Bajputana, and Edar and AJimadnagar m Gujarat. Though 
the early history of Marwar is wrapt m obscurity, still there is 
reason to believe that the Jats, the Mmas, and the Blills originally 
held the countiy in separate petty chiefslnps, before the great 
Hahtor conquest Geneial Cunningham states that the kingdom 
of Gurjara, m which he includes Marwar, was luled by a Gujar 
prince , but there is no recoid of such a dynasty in the local annals 
- Or legends, nor any remnant of a Gujar race , i * * 4 ' contemporaneously 
with the great Hindu dynasties ot Delhi, Kanauj, and Clntor, 
portions of the vast tract then known as Maiwai weie ruled by 
-Puiikar, Gohel, and Deora clans of Bajputs. This was the era 
immediately preceding the fall of the Hahtor sovereignty of Ka- 
nauj m A D 1191 The local histonans record that, subsequent 
to that event, Slnvaji, grandsonf of Jai Chand,| the last long 
of Kauair], entered Marwar on a pilgmnage to Dwarka, and, 
halting at the town of Pah, he and his followers displayed then 
valour by repelling la*rge bands of marauders. At the entreaty 
of tlie Biahman community of the place, who were greatly 
harassed by constant raids of plundering bands, Slnvaji agieed to 
settle among them and become then protector The Hahtor 
chief, acqunmg land and power around Pah, gained there the 
first footmg in his futuie kingdom His son and successor, 
Asthan, extended the domain by conquering the land ot JUier 
from the Gohel B&jputs, and established his brother boning 


* In Marwar tlie word Gujar 16 used for Gujarat 
t By some accounts the nephew 


i jjj some accounts rne nepnew 

t*The dynasty of Kanauj is said to have lasted fourteen cmtiiries froni t le clnef 

N T den Pal, to the last, Jai Chand, it was completely overthrown by Shahabuddm, the Aighan cinex 

sf Ghor, who had invaded India 
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in Edar/‘ then a small principality on the frontier of Gujarat. 
The succeeding clucfs w'eie engaged in perpetual broils with the' 
people they had settled among, and it was not till Kao Chanda, 
the tenth in succession to Slircnji, that Mandor, then the capital 
of Mai war, was, attei seveial attempts to wiest it from the 
Punhar soreieign, acquned by the Kahtors m marriage. Eioin 
the tune of Chanda, AD 1382, the actual conquest of Mara ar 
by the Kalitois may be dated Chanda was succeeded by Kao 
Kir Mat, a famous warrior as well as king Jodha, the youngest 
ot bis twenty-four sons,! ruled after lum, and founded the city of 
Jodhpur, winch he made lus capital He had fourteen sons, and 
irom this nmneious piogcny the pimcipal Kahtor clans and 
feudal chiefs of Marwai were founded, and the whole land over- 
spicad Kao Jodlia died m 14.89, and to him succeeded Satel, Ins 
eldest son, who met lus death m 1492, m a tight mtli a band of 
Pathans who had earned off a number of women fiom a fau* then 
being held at Pipar After lum came tlie second son of Jodha, 
Kao Suja, who occupied tlie gach of Marwai for twenty-seven years 
Supi’s son died duimg lus father’s hie-time, leaving two sons by 
two motbeis tlie eldei, Bnam Deo, was set aside , and the younger, 
Kao Ganga, succeeded on the death of his giandfatlier It was 
during the leign of Kao Ganga that the Kahtors lought under the 
standard of Mewar, led by Sanga Kana, against the Mughal 
cnipeior Bdbar, m the fatal field ot Kbdnud m 1528, m which lus / 
grandson, Kao Mai, was lulled Ganga siuvived this disaster 
only four years, and was succeeded by Kao Maldeo m 1532, 
duimg whose occupation of the chief ship, Mai war attained to 
its renith of power, temtoiy, and ’independence When tlie 
cmpcioi Hiunayun was dnven from the throne by Slici SI ah, 
be sought the pioteetiou of Maldeo , but m vain Maldeo, how- 
ever, denved uo advantage fiom his mhospitality, foi Slier Shah, 
in loll, led an army of 80,000 men into Marwar The 
stmggle was a scvcie one, but the first levee en masse of the 
descendants of Shrraji, arrayed m dcicncc of tlicir national lihei- 
tios was defeated , though so ncaily was victoiy lcstmg with the 
Kahtors that Slier Shah, at the close of the fight, is said to haic 
exclaimed, with legaid to the sterility of the soil of Maim ai as unlit- 
fed topioduceiiclici gram, “ he liadneaily lost the empue of Hin- 
dustan foi a handful oi bailey.” Iu 1561, Akbar, piobablv m 
ro\ enge for Maldco’s inhospitable tieatment of lus lather, imatled 
INI ai w ai, and captiucd Mci ta and tlie impoitant toi tress of K sigant y 
both of wlucli places iverc conferred by Akbar on tlie younger branch 

* Uu« b-ineh ni« ctcnlmUv ejected about l'.-JI In tlio Jlulummadm Img Moor GK>ff-ir 
SlUi (Guj’tnti), b a F Ur w is ;>/„ im r« toured 1 >t tlie K ihtors * 

t Xe. t’lut, o > elated lod’i. Itajasthan, \ olucic 1 
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of tlie family, the chief of Bikanir, now established in independ- 
ence of the parent State. In AD 1569, Rao Maldeo succumbed to 
necessity, and, in conformity with the times, sent his second son, 
Cliandarsen, with gifts to Akbar, then at Ajmer, which had 
become an integral part of the monarchy ; but Akbar was so dis- 
satisfied with the disdainful bearing of the desert king, who 
refused personally to pay his court, that he not only guaranteed 
the free possession of Bikamr to Rao Singh, but presented him 
with the firman for Jodhpur itself, with supremacy oyer his 
race. Cliandarsen appears to have possessed all the native pride 
of the Rahtor, and to have been prepared to contest his country’s 
independence, in spite of Akbar and the claims of Ins elder 
brother, TJdai Singh, who eventually was more supple in ingra- 
tiating himself mto the monarch’s favour At the close of 
life the old Rao had to stand a siege m his capital, and, after 
a biave but fruitless resistance, was obliged to yield homage, and 
pay it in the person of his son, Udai Singh, who then became, as 
the native chroniclers say, the servant of Akbar Maldeo was 
succeeded by Chandaisen, who, though junior, was evidently the 
choice both of his father and the nobles, who did not approve of 
Udai Smgh’s submission to Akbar. Chandaisen was slam in the 
storm of Siwana by the loyal troops, under, it is supposed, the com- 
mand of Udai Singh, who then obtained possession of th egadi, and 
gave Ins sister, J odbai, in marriage to Akbar. On this, the emperor 
not only restored all the possessions he had wiested from Marwar, 
with the exception of Ajmer, but several rich distucts m Malwa. 
Udai Singh was not ungrateful for the favourp heaped upon him 
by the emperor, for whom his Rahtors performed many signal 
services He received the rank of Raja from Akbar in 1584, and 
bed m 1596, being succeeded by Ins son, Raja Sur Singh, who also 
ittamcd to high honoi with Akbar, for whom he conqueied Gujarat 
md the Dakhan. As a reward for his great services, he held tiom 
the emperor, m addition to his native dominions of Marwar, five 
gieat fiefs m Gujarat, and one m the Dakhan On the occasion 
at the contests amongst the four sons of Shalijehan, Jeswant 
Singh, second son of, and successor to, Raja Sur, was appointed 
geneialissimo of the army sent to oppose Auiangzeb near Ujam. 
His vanity made him delay his attack until Murad joined his 
bi other, m order that he might have the pride of saying that he 
bad triumphed over two imperial princes in one day , that triumph, 
howevei, was denied him, for, aftei a long and murderous conflict, 
he quitted the field a vanquished man, though exhibiting to the 
last abundant pioof of his own contempt of danger. Jesvant 
Smgh subsequently made peace with Aurangzeb, who, howeier, 
never forgot the former part taken against him, and, to get nd of 
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liim, appointed liim to lead an army against the Afghdns, and 
durmg Ins absence caused the death of his only son, Pntlnra], 
by means of a poisonous lobe. Jeswant Smgh died beyond Atak 
in A D 1681. His wife, who was with him, was m her seventh 
month of pregnancy. She deteimined to become satt, but was 
pievented , and, shoitly after, gave bnth to a son, named Apt 
As soon as she was able to tiavel, the Hahtors prepaied 
to letuin to then native-land Auiangzeb earned Ins ven- 

geance towaids Jeswant Smgb even beyond the giave, and 
commanded that the infant should be sunendered to bis custody, 
oflcimg to divide Mai war amongst the Iiabtor contingent 
if tliey would suirender him, but the offer was in vain A 
severe battle was fought at Delhi on Auiangzeb’s attempting 
to obtain forcible possession of the young A] it, and in the midst 
of the contest the infant pnnee was saved by being concealed m 
a basket of sweetmeats and enti usted to a Moslem who made 
him over to a man named Duiga Das Tins loyal and faithful 
adherent succeeded m canymg off the heir to the gadi of Mai- 
wai to a place of concealment amongst the lulls of his own coun- 
try. After this, Auiangzeb invaded Mar war, took and plundered 
Jodhpur, sacked all the large towns, destroyed the Hindu tem- 
ples, and commanded the conveision of the Rahtor lace This 
ciuel policy cemented into one bond of union all who cherished 
either patiiotism 01 lehgion , the R&jputs cast aside all pnvate 
feuds and combined to a man agaujst the emperoi, and, m the 
w ars which ensued, Auiangzeb gained, for a time at least, little of 
cither honor 01 advantage In 1680-81 he suffered a disastious 
defeat at the baud of the Bahtois, who instigated his fourth son 
Alcbai to lcbel, by promising to suppoit lnm m a dash at the 
imperial tlnone, he lcstoied young Apt to the gadi of his ances- 
tor , and it was then that the Bahtois rallied lound Akbar, that 
j ears of anaicliy prevailed, and the sovereignty of Manvai was 
again taken fiom them In 1710, Shall Alain made friendship 
uitli the chief, and lestoied to him the nin e districts compnsmg 
his ancient kingdom When the Sayyids were m powei, Apt hist 
coalesced w ith them, and afterwaids loused then ire, and they 
invested Jodlipm Abliai Smgh, Ins son, was taken to Delhi as a 
hostage, and amongst other conditions insisted on, was the giving 
of a daughter in marriage to Eaiukli Siyai To this marnage may 
he asenbed the nse of the Butish pow er m India, for Parukh 
bnai was at the tunc afflicted with a dangerous malady (a white 
swelling oi tuinoui on the back) rendering necessaiy a surgical 
operation, letauhng the nuptials between lnm and the Bahtor 
puncess and even threatening a fatal termination A mission 
iioin the Bnlisli meichants at Smat w as at that time at couit, 
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md, as a last resource, the surgeon attached to it was called in, 
vlio cured the malady and made the emperor happy in his "bride, 
le desned the surgeon, Mr Hamilton, to name his reward , and 
;o the disinterested patriotism of this individual did the British 
>we the first royal grant or firman conferring territorial posses- 
ion and great commercial privileges. A] it was much mixed up 
nth all the intrigues that occurred in the imperial court prior 
;o the death of Barukh Siyar; hut when the latter event occurred, 
l]it, refusing his sanction to the nefarious schemes of the Sayyids, 
returned with his daughter, the emperor’s widow, to Jodhpur, 
caving lus eldest son Abhai Singh at court. The Sayyids threat- 
med destruction to Marwar, and ultimately succeeded in per- 
suading Ahhai Singh that the only mode of arresting its rum was 
ns own elevation. He and Bakht Smgh were the two elder, hy 
me mother, a princess of Bundi, of the twelve sons of Apt. 
Eh the latter, Ahhai Smgh wrote, promising hun, in the event of 
die death of then common father, the mdependent sovereignty 
of Nagaur , and then (m 1725) was committed the foulest ciime 
in the annals of Bajasthan, the murder of A;jit hy his son Baklit 
Smgh Ahhai Smgh succeeded to the gadi } and, at the time of 
the rebellion of Sirbaland Khan, rendered great service to 
Muhammad Shah, heading, in 1731, a force against Ahmadabad, 
‘where he fought and conquered the rebel. Abhai Smgh returned 
to Jodhpur with the spoils of Gujar&t, and strengthened his 
forts and garrisons, determining, m the general scramble for 
dominion which was then going on, not to neglect his own 
interests. After this, internal disputesarose between Abhai Smgh 
and Ins brother Bakht Smgh The former died m 1750, and was 
succeeded by his son Bam Smgh , and from this date, and from 
the parricidal inuider of A] It Smgh, may be traced the many 
disasters winch bcfel the Baktors. A feud arose between Bam 
Smgh and his uncle Bakht Smgh, and a fieice fight took place 
at Merta, m which the foimer was beaten, and fled to Irjam, 
wheie he found the Maratha leader, Jai Apa Sindia, and w ith 
him concerted measures for the invasion of his country^ In the 
meantime, Bakht Smgh, the parricide, met his death, it is said , 
by means of a poisoned robe given him by his aunt, the uite o 
the Jaipur prince, Isliwari Smgh, a princess of Edar, then ruiec 
by another son of A] it , and Brjai Smgh, his son, was proclaimed. 
Bam Smgh, assisted by the Marathas, gamed a victoiy over Bijai 
Smgh ; but, the Marathas considering that then tunc could be 
employed more profitablv on richer lands, a compromise ensued, 
and the cause oi Bam Smgh was abandoned, on stipnla mg oi 
a fixed triennial tribute, and the smiender of the unpoi an 

fortress and district of Ajmer in full sovereignty to the Maia n " 

L X 
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After this, Marwar enjoyed several years of peace; but the rapid 
studes made by tlie Marathas towards nniTeisal rapine, it not, 
conquest, compelled the Pi a j puts once more to form a union for 
tlie defence of then political existence The battle of Tonga 
ensued, m which the Maiathas under DeBoigne weie defeated, 
and Smdia compelled to abandon, not only the field, but all his 
conquests for a time Bijai Singh recovered Ajmer tempora- 
rily , and also wrested the rich province of Godwdr fiom 
Meuai. Am 01 hot was about ■ the same tune taken fiorn the 
Smdli ruleis and attached to Maiwar. In 1791, the niurdei- 
ous battles of Pdtan and Merta took place, in both of which 
the Pialitois were defeated by the Maiathas under DeBoigne, and 
the lesult was the imposition of a contribution of £600,000. 
In 1791, Bijai Singh died His successor, Bhun Smgh, attempted 
to put to death all possible competitors to the tin one; and he 
had nearly succeeded when he himself died, while the last heir to 
Bijai Smgh was besieged m Jalor This was Baja Man Smgh, who 
became chief m 1801, and whose mle lasted through ncaily forty 
yeais of discoid and confusion. At the beginning, his succession 
nas disputed in favor of a supposed posthumous son of Bhhn 
Smgh, called Dhonkul Smgh The Jaipur Baja supported Dhon- 
kul Singh , his leal object being to force Man Smgh to give up 
to luni the Udaipur princess, the famous Kishna Ktun&ri, v lio) 
had been betrothed to Man Smgh Amir Khan, the Pindar}, 
joined the J aipur army • Mdn Smgli was defeated and besieged 
m J odhpiu , but he managed to biibe Amir Khun to come over 
to lus side and to attack Jaipur , so the Jaipur troops letired 
hastily. Amir Khan massacied tieaclieiously the principal rebel 
thdkuis at Nagaur , and Baja Man Smgh thus established him- 
self , though the dissensions between the chief and lus puncipal 
clansmen continued until his death. In 1814, Amir Klfirn again 
cnteicd the country, ovenan it, and muuleied m the Jodhpur 
foil the Baja’s spiritual dncctor, Deonath, with the Dewdn 
India} Tim murder of a most holy man, the chief of the power- 
ful older of the Ndtlis, overwhelmed Man Smgh with horror 
he became a lccluse, abandoned all power to the K&tlis, and 
li\ cd like an ascetic devotee, feigning madness. At length he 
u as recommended to nominate Ins only son, Cliatar Smgh, as 
Ins successor, to which he acceded The minister of the young 
pimee sent envoys to Delhi to seek an alliance mth the Butisli 
Cun eminent , and m Jammy ISIS, at the commencement 
the Pimldu var, a hcatv was concluded bv which Jodlfpur 
nos taken undei the piotection of the British Government. 

C bain Smgli died shoitly aftei the conclusion of the treaty, uhcre* 
upon Ins iathei tlnew oil the mask of insanity and lcsumedtho 
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administration. Internal dissensions, however, continued; and in 
1839, in consequence of disputes with the nobles, and the entire 
subjection of the Maharaja to the priestly influence of the IST&tbs,* 
the misgovernment of Jodhpur became such that the British 
Government was compelled to interfere. A force was marched to 
Jodhpur, of which it held military occupation for five months, 
and Man Singh executed a personal engagement to ensure future 
good government. Sian Singh died in 1843 without natural hens 
and without having adopted a son. lie was the last descendant of 
Abhai Singh, and the succession now lay between the chiefs of 
Edar and Ahmadnagar in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. 
Edar was the nearest of kin ; but the selection being left to the 
widows, nobles, and State officials, they chose Taldit Singh of 
Ahmadnagar, whom, with his son Jcswant Smgh, they invited to 
Jodhpur. Owing to constant disputes between the DarMr and 
the ihakurs, the affairs of Marwar remained in an unsatisfactory 
state during the administration of Maharaja Takht Smgh ; but lie 
was a loyal chief, and did good service during the Mutinies. He 
died in February 1873, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Maharaja Jcswant Singh, the present ruler of Marwar. 

_ Form of Gotcrnment . — The ruler of Marwar is styled Maha- 
raja, and holds that position as head of the clan of Jtahtors, 
whose ancestors first conquered the country and who have ever 
since possessed it. The constitution has hitherto generally been 
described as feudal, but exception has been taken to this term by 
recent writers of authority, and it may be better explained by 
calling it that of a tribal suzerainty rapidly passmg into the 
feudal stage. The institutions of Marwar are highly favor- 
able to general peace and the protection of personal property, 
provided that the tribal chiefs live in harmony with their 
suzerain and with one another ; for there is a chain of autho- 
rity running from the ruler to the possessor of a cncle of 
a hundred villages, and of one village, and of well mounted 
and aimed troops stationed throughout the country, winch must 
bid defiance either to foreign or domestic aggression. The 
rights of all classes of the agricultural commimity are well- 
defined, understood, and thoroughly respected, except in periods 
of anarchy or misrule. The patdit, or tribal chief of any magni- 


* Man Singh had always been nb variance with Maharaja Bhlm Smgh , he had long held 
Jalor m spite of frequent attacks made against him, hut vas reduced to the last extremity, and on 
of surrendering himself and Jalor, when he v,as relieved from his perilous situation hy the 
dcatf of Blum Smgh He attributed his escape to the intercession of a yoga, or holy man, named 
Deonatli — the preenomon signify mg the deity, and the latter a tribe of Gosains, foi whilst con- 
sulting turn on capitulating, Deonnth cned out “ W ait for a day or two I will bring about your deli- 
verance ” After that, Man Smgli deserted the religion of his foiefatheis, and Deonath became his 
divinity and steward of all spiritual my stenes, or his faith, and thus it was that the Ndtlis obtained 
such influence over linn, ' ( 


•* 
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tudc, is the ruler of liis estate, and the judge almost exclusive! 
in all matteis of civil and cnminal jurisdiction over his people 
The duty has descended fiorn father to son for a period general! 
of some hundreds of years , all parties are hound together by 
sense of piesent nitei est and past advantage ; so that, m adchtio 
to v hat has been consideied hy the first authorities as the bit 
walk of the lights of the people of India, the village community 
the people of Mai war have a community of villages belonging t 
each patait, and a commumty of pataits, all linked together i 
a chain of common defence against the despotism of the thiom 
and foieign aggicssion The thakms of Marwar owe nnlitai 
seiTice to their suzerain, and exact the same from them bietlnc 
to whom assignments of land have been made , and these form the: 
following, the whole constituting the following of the suzeiai 
lnniself The tliakur and his brethren aie entitled to the Goi 
eminent share of the produce from those, either proprietors ( 
othcis, who cultivate the land , and these small possessions are, i 
the opmion of those who have had opportunities of judging, bett( 
managed than the fiscal lands, and the people happier und( 
them The fiscal lands are managed by hakims, appointed an 
removed at the pleasiue of the chief or lus minister, who exercis 
for the time the same jurisdiction m these lands as the thiila 
does permanently over his estate, and, as the general conservator 
of the peace, a certain degiee of authonty over the thakurs then 
selves The actual fiscal lands m Marwar liaidly amount to 
fifth of those m the possession of thakurs and jagirdars, and ai 
not so well managed, yet eveiywhere the light of Government I 
a ceitam money late, 01 shaie of thepioduce, is so wellunderstoo 
that the agncultural classes eveiywheie live in comparatu 
sccmity In fine, there is no community so exclusively tubal, an 
nndci sucli mixed jurisdiction, as that of Mai war. Tlie MabaiajJ 
as the tubal suzeiam, often finds it difficult to pass a decision o 
give directions in cases coming before him, ma inl y owing to hi 
position, winch is that of one exeicismg hunted jurisdiction ove 
an anstociacy consisting principally of liis hiethren and kinsmen 
Administrative Sub-divisions — The a dmin istrative suh-dru 
sions of Marwar aie twenty-one m number, each picsided ove 
hy a hakim. 


The Laxd. 

Principal Crops — The principal lain-ciops giown aie pubc 
and millets, bajia, mot, til, and jovar, the fiist two aie exten 
sucly pioduccd in the sandy tiacts the foimer is sown a 
cail\ as possible, even mMay, should anv lam fall m that month 
the latter in August . the ioimcr takes three months, the latte 
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six weeks, to ripen. Besides these cereals, large quantities of 
melons are grown, wliicli supply food for a considerable portion of 
the year, and, when abundant, are allowed to be plucked by any 
passer-by, and even the cattle are fed on them , the seeds are 
dried, ground, and mixed with flour for food. In tbe fertile por- 
tion of Marwar, enclosed within the branches of the Liuii, wheat 
and bailey are produced m considerable quantities : these are 
sown in October, and reaped generally in March and April. Cot- 
ton is occasionally seen near wells, but the staple is generally 
poor. Opium, is cultivated in the south-east portion of the district 
in the vicinity of the Arvali range of hills, where the water is 
sweet and the soil rich. Tobacco and sugarcane are also, but 
not extensively, grown. 

Agriculture. — In the sandy parts of Marwar the ram sinks 
into the soil and does not flow oft the surface, so that a very small 
rainfall suffices for the crops. When the rainy season commences, 
the sandhills are ploughed by camels, and the seed planted very 
deep in the ground. After it has sprouted, a few showers, at 
long intervals, bring it to maturity, and, as the light-built desert- 
camels walk quickly, each householder is able to put a large 
extent of ground under crop. The produce m a favorable season 
is more than is necessary for the wants of the population ; but, 
{ unfortunately, the means of stoimg gram are difficult to procure, 
\as burnt earthen vessels for the puipose have to be brought from 
long distances ; the surplus produce is therefore frequently left 
on the ground to be eaten by cattle. The kdibi, or bwjrd stalks, 
winch make excellent food for cattle, are httle heeded in good 
years when rich grass is plentiful Geneially ^ speaking, neither 
kdibi nor grass is cut or stacked as a provision against bad 
seasons. 

The most fertile districts of Marwar are— (1) Godwar, (2) 
Sojat, ( 8 ) Jetdian, (4.) Mdioth. Wells with abundant supplies 
of good water aie to be found in each, and both spring and 
autumn crops are grown. After these come (1) Merta, (2) 
Jdlor, (3) Jodhpur, (4) Sachor, (5) Ndgaur. In one-half of each 
of these districts, where wells are plentiful, both spring and 
autumn crops are raised ; in the other half, and m all the other 
districts of Marwar where the crops are dependent on the rainfall 
alone, and where tlieie are no wells or other modes of nugation, 

onlv autumn crops are grown . . , 

Irrigation.— L aige masonry bunds are scarce m Marwar, Due 
" Vac cultivating classes are very caieful to make the best use 
thev can of the scanty rainfall which is usually tlieir lot A 
number of them 30 m together and enclose as much land as icy 
can with a small earthen embankment, which they smiound 
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\mli thorns to prevent the ingress of animals: the water is allotted 
to collect for three months^ and the soil is then tlioioughly 
saturated, and produces, without further irrigation, good crops 
of wheat Irrigation is also extensively carried on, "by hotli 
Persian and ordinary wells, where the water is not moie than 
75 feet in depth; 'beyond that depth, well irrigation is not 
profitable 

Z'Uid-RevCi've — h'o uniform system of assessment pievails 
in Alar war: it varies in different districts: but one-third of 
the actual produce is the prevailing rate In bragaur the land 
vields one luxuiiant rain-crop, of which the extreme share of 
one-halt falls to the landlord. In the Thiill, or sandy poitions of 
the State wheie labour is scarce, and where the gioimd yields 
poor and uneeitain returns, the landlord’s share sometimes falls 
as low as one-fourteenth. There are different modes in which 
the Dub ir or the pigirdar’s portion of the produce of the soil is 
realized from the cultivator. They aie as follows : — 

ITrst : the lata mode — All the produce of the harvest is reaped 
and collected at one, two or more places close to the village ; and, 
after tlueshing-out. the Darbar portion is taken in kind on the 
spot having been duly measured 01 weighed. 

Second : the kimta mode — The same process is gone through, 
with tlus difference, that the Daibar poition of the produce" is 
taken hy guess 01 calculation, without undergoing the piocess of 
weighment or measurement. This is an unpopular mode, against 
which the cultivators generally complain. 

Third, the kankar kunta mode. — The total amount of the 
produce of the harvest is calculated while the crops aie standing, 
and the Darb ir poition, in kind or in cash, taken on the shength 
of that calculation. 

Pourth * tlie mukata mode — By this mode a fixed rate per higha 
in cash is realized from the cultivators. These rates vaiyfor 
different kinds of produce. 

Pit th : the bigliari mode — By ibis mode a fixed rate per bfgha, 
after measmenient is levied, in cash-oi in kin d. 

Sixth : the gugari mode — By this mode a fixed amount of 
produce in kind is received, generally from well lauds 

Of these six modes, the first is 'the most acceptable to the 
cultivators 

The village officials are as follows: — Ixrst, the havildar. or 
holdei of trust, who collects the revenues for the Daibir or for^ 
the pglrdli. and is also the police officer of the village . second, 
the kauwdru, who guards the fields, and pi events the°cultivatois 
from stealing the com : third, the tafadar, who receives, and is 
responsible tor, the recounts of the Daibar portion of tbe 
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produce; this official is sent, when the whole produce of the 
Tillage is collected at one place, to receive the Darbar portion of ' 
the same : fourth, the tolavati, who measures or weighs the 
produce. These officials are nominated by the Darbar, or the 
jdglrdar, as the case may be, and are paid by the villagers 

In addition to the above, the other officials are — the chaudhri, 
the patwari, and the banibhi. These offices are not hereditary, 
and the jdgrrdar can nominate any one he likes to them During 
the periods these persons hold their appointments, they enjoy 
certain privileges and immunities for winch they pay something 
in cash yearly to the jagirdar. 

Land-Tenures — There are altogether 3,500 villages, including 
those of Mallani, now under British management, m Marwar ; of 
these, 2,158 are said to belong to Rahtors, descendants of the origi- 
nal conquerors of the country, who hold then lands by right of 
consanguinity to the ruling chief, and pay a military cess and 
succession-tax as detailed below. Dour hundred villages are held 
by Rajputs of other clans, such as Bhattis, Chohans, Tuars, Indais, 
&c. These, for the most part, occupy under bhum. tenmes, paying 
only a small annual sum m the shape of what is locally known as 
faujbal, or tribute. The Bhattis, as a rule, possess then villages 
/from having formed marriage-ties with the families of the ruleis 
of Marwar. Chohans, Tudis, Indars, and others, date further 
\back, and are generally descendants of those who held estates 
prior to the occupation of the country by the Ralitors, and whose 
rights have ever since been upheld 'These tliakurs aie better off 
than the first described, for the amount of tribute m no case 
equals that of relh, or military cess , and succession-fees are not 
paid. Tins leaves but 942 villages for the fisc, out of which 
have to be deducted estates bestowed on members of the family 
of the ruling chief, charitable grants, and villages awarded for 
service;' 

Tliakurs of Mallani, the descendants of Malhnath, who 
conquered lands for themselves, and have remained semi-inde- 
pendent, pay tribute only The estates of the pimcipal feuda- 
tories are given alphabetically, viz. • Akor, Alamawas, Asop, Anwa, 
Bagn, Balunda, Bhakri, Budsa, Chanaud, Chandawal, Ghanerao, 
Harsaula, Jaula, Khejurla, Kherwa, Khlnwasar, Kucliaman, 
Maroth, Mithri, Rirnbaj, Pokaran, Raepur, Rds, Rayan, Rohat. 
These estates vary in value from a lakh down to fifteen 
-thousand rupees The tli&kurs, being all off-shoots from the 
rulers of Marwar at different times, are semi-independent, 
very conservative, and, as a rule, extremely loyal to the head of 
their house Por then fiefs they pay a yearly military cess called 
reliJi) which is supposed to be 8 per cent, of the gross rental 
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value of tlie estate ; they have also to furnish one horseman for 
every thousand rupees’ worth of lekh ; and where the relch of an 
estate is less than Es 1,000, one foot-solcher has to he provided 
"When a thakur dies, his lien* has to pay a succession-tax. In 
diiect descent the Darbdr takes three-fourths of the gross rental 
of the estate, leaving one-fom th for the support of the hen, 
who is absolved fioni giving service for that year. TVheie an 
adopted son succeeds, the Daibar takes as succession-tax the 
w hole of the levenue of the estate for one year, and no service 
is exacted. 

The lands of a village, partially or wholly, are of the following 
denominations — The biipi, the niangli, the hasili, the sasan or 
the doll, the pusaita, the pighi, and the bhum. The tenuies 
under which these lands aie held, aie not abke thioughoui the 
country, and, though geneially similar m their mam features, 
they vary in dificicnt distucts, according to the custom which 
has foi long pievailed m each. 

The description of these lands is as follows : — 

The bapi land, or lands of ancestral mheiitance, fiom bap, a 
father (or tatlieiland). This title is invanably confencd upon 
lands either by tlieDaibai 01 by the jagirdar, under the followmg 
circumstances — 

Ernst, v lien a cultivator at his own piivate and exclusive' 
expense lias dug a w ell, with the pemussion of the Dai bar or of/ 
the jjdgirdur, the title of bapi is conferred upon the lands to be 
ii ligated by that well, in consideiation of the exjiense mcuired by 
the cultivatoi and the futuie lental benefits that aie to accrue 
thciefiom to the Darbar or to the jagiidar In viitue of this 
title, these lands become the peipetual inheritance of the 
cultivatoi, and cannot, except on some stiong State grounds, 
lie resumed He can sell these lands, or dispose of them m any 
nay he may be inclined If the owner of such lands ever 
happens to nngiate for some years to a foreign countiy, or if 
he has not sufficient means to brmg them under cultivation, 
the Daibar or the yighdai is entitled, m consideration of its, 
01 lus, own inteiests, to cultivate them, or to cause them to 
be cultivated by otheis, on the payment of a certain lent 
to lie paid to the ownei on his ictuin Only when the 
owner of such lands dies without leaving any lieu behind 
him can these lands be appropriated by the DaiMr or the 
yignd.ii, or made over to any other person undci the same ^ 
tenure oi any other in vogue m the village No poition of 
such lands can he given in charity by the owner, such alienation 
being strictly foibiddcu. It must, however, he undeistood that 
ibese bapi lands aie not exempt from the payment of customaiy 
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routs to the Darb&r, or to the j&girddr, as the case may he. The 
Jat% of Nagaur, and the Palrwal Brahmans of Merta m general, 
‘hold such lands, and more or less the same tenure prevails m other 
districts of Marwar 

Secondly, when a cultivator has constructed an embankment 
with the object of fertilizing his fields and those of his neighbours, 
lie secures the title of bapi to the lands lying in the vicinity of 
that embankment, for the same reasons, and subject to the same 
terms, as stated above. 

Thirdly, when a cultivator, with the permission of the Darbar, 
or of the jagirdar, lias peopled a deserted site witlmi his village, 
and at his own risk has brought the land around that site under 
cultivation, the title of bapi is conferred upon such lands. 

fourthly, the Darbar and the jagudars can also confer this title 
upon certain lands, on their receiving a lump sum for the same 
from the cultivator, or on the promise of payment of an enhanced 
rate of rent m perpetuity. 

Mangli lands — When bapi lands are held by Brahmans, they 
are called mangli, the term mangli meaning * propitious s The 
change of designation, however, makes no difference m then 
conditions or the obligations attached to them. 
s Hasdi, or lands subject to assessments — These form the major 
^portion of the lands belonging to a village, and can change hands 
dt the option of the Darbar or of the jagirdar. The jagirdar or 
the Darbar is also entitled to determine the rates of assessments 
on these lands as his interests may dictate. 

Stisan lands (sasan is a Sanskrit woid signifying f order 
These lands are granted for charitable purposes, both by the Darbar 
and by the great jagirdars, for which it is necessary to secure a 
Baj sanad. Such lands are invariably exempt from all kinds of 
assessments, and it is considered highly sacrilegious to resume 
them If cultivated by the owner, he is entitled to enjoy the whole 
produce , but if by any other, he, the owner, can claim only a 
poition of the produce according to the terms of agreement between 
him and the cultivator These lands may be sold by the owner, 
but only m the absence of any hen' to claim them can they lapse 
to the Darbar or to the jagirdar. 

Doh lands — These are lands generally given in charity by the 
jagirdar only. No Baj sanad is necessary for these grants, 
which, however, are consideicd as sacred as the sasan grants, and 
^dipld equally exempt from all kinds of taxes or assessment. 
f Pusaitd (a local term for c rent free ’) lands aie generally given 
by the jagirdar to those whom he employs in his seivice. They 
can he lesumcd by the jagirdar at any time when he dispenses 

r 1 
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v, ith the services of his servants. They axe held exempt fxom all 
assessments 01 taxes 

Jamu lands — TYlicn the Darbar or the great siiddrs resume — 
am village from its jaghdar, the lattei, in consideration of Ins 
pievions position, is allowed to xetam some lands, free of rent, to 
he tilled by him, 01 hy his tenants These lands aie held exempt 
a om any land of ta*x, and the owner is allowed to enjoy the 
usulruet foi generations, piovided he conducts himself peaceably. 

llhum lands — These aie of vaiions desciiptions : — 

hnst the lands given hy the Darhar or hy the jaghdar to any 
one ioi liupoitant sendees lendeicd to the State or village, or for 
the piotcetion of the village. Such lands are exempt lrom all 
kinds of taxes or fees, except the bhunibab (which is no moie than 
a mild iorni of tnhute), to he levied from them yeaily. Tieason 
against the State, or the commission of a heinous crime, can alone 
justify the Daib.ii in lesninmg these lands. 

Secondly, lands peopled and biought under cultivation hy some 
cntcrpiismg persons aie allowed to he enjoyed hy them in perpe- 
tuity A tixcd tribute, named drnnba, is paid yeaily to the j.igir- 
dai within whose estate the land compnsmg the bhiim is situated. 
These lands are also exempt fiom any other tax or service, and 
continue to he enjoyed hy the owner for generations, provided lie 
conducts himself peaceably. This kin d of tenme mostly prcvailA— 
in Godwar. 

Thiidly, lands or villages seized upon, or conquered, primcrifr, 
and successively enjoyed toi a series of generations, without being 
lcncvcd 01 disturbed even during a change of government also 
constitute bhiim. Such bluims are mostly found to exist in J.ilor 
and Godn.ii, and are hy far the most impoitant of all. They aie 
exempt from all lands of taxes ; only a fixed smn. named faiijbnb 
is levied from them yeaily They cannot he resumed except on 
the giounds stated above. It will he thus seen that the position 
which the hluimias m general hold is more impoitant and durable 
than that enjoyed hy the j.igiidais, and they may fanly he said 
to he the undisputed loids "ot the soil over which they preside or 
rule. 


Iheie is also the nankar tenure — from nan, ‘bread ;* and Hr, 
* v oi king, 5 or ranking foi bread. Light or ten Villases in the 3Icrta 
paigana are held undci this tenure, clneflvbv Lajphts, who possess 
them m perpetuity, and no tax of anv kind is levied hr the Dnib.ir. 

Piopnctary and CnUiceting Classes —The piopnetary classy 
have been desci ibed above The principal cultivating clasWme— 
Jit-, Suwis, Bislmawis, Pitals Rajputs, and Muhammadans of 
the countii , such as Kami Klianis, w ho enjoy grants of land which 
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they till themselves. The first named arc said by Tod to comprise 
five-eighths of the -whole class of inhabitants. 

Population. 

Population. — Marrrnr is peopled by Bdjputs (the conquerors 
and possessors of (he soil), by Gharans, Bhdts, Jdts, Bislmawis, 
Minas and 331iils (ibc aboriginal inhabit ants), and by the usual 
mixed Hindu population, with a sparse number of Muhamma- 
dans. The Cliarans, a sacred race, hold large religious grants 
ol land, and enioy peculiar immumiics as tradcis m local 
produce. The Bhais arc by profession genealogists, but also 
engage in trade. The Minas, Bauris, and Binds arc predatory 
classes, but aio employed in menial capacities. The Muham- 
madans are principally soldiers, the word sip din being used in 
RIarwar as a Mughal word, to designate a Muhammadan. The 
Marwaris, as a lace, are enterprising and mdustiious , the agricul- 
tural classes, having to undergo -gieat privations from poor food 
and often bad -water, and living on a poor soil, arc trained m a 
scveie school .of hardship and j>atient endurance. Marwari 
tradeis are to be found in all the chief cities of South and "West 
India. In the pursuit oi trade they quit their homes for yeais, 
anly revisiting them on occasions of marriages or of family con- 
acres. No census of the population lias ever been taken, but it 
has been roughly calculated at about 2,850,000, of whom 86 per 
abut, aic said to be Hindus, 10 per cent. Jams, and 4i per cent. 
Muhammadans. Supposing the number of inhabitants to be 
fcoleiably collect, tins would make a total of 77 02 to the square 
mile, and local authorities calculate the Balitor population as 
200,000, which gives a percentage of 3 10. 

Castes, Clans , and Tubes — The pimcipal Hindu castes are as 
follows (the list icceived fiom well-informed local authorities 
gives the precedence first to Brahmans, second to other religious 
sects, and thiid to Bdjputs) : — 

Bi airmans are divided into the following sects ' — Tailang, 
Parik, Saukhwdl, Gaur, Kanaujid, Pushkarna, Sawug, Si mi all, 
Saiswat, Khandelw r dl, Samaria, Gujarat], Purolnt, Damia, Gujar- 
gor, Sundwar, Nadwdni, Sdchora, Pdkwal. 

The other religious sects, Bhikhdevi, are as follows : — Sodnii, 
dak, Sadh, Mahatma, Nath, Bliundia. 

' Bdjputs are divided mto the following gots — ■ Bahtors, Bhditis, 
Pudrs, Ohohdns, Gehlot, Tudr, Kachlrwdha, Hewals, Solanklii, 
Pufihars, until whom are the Indars, Hodlna, Goyal, Gaur, Baigii- 
jar. Next to Bdjputs m Older of precedence come Chdrans, Bhdts, 
and then Maliajans, of whom there are nine different sections, viz , 
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Osudl, Mahesri, Agaroal, Porwdl, Srimdl, Siisiimdl, VrjdAvai 5 i, 
Saiaogi 

After tlie Maliajans come all tlie otlier Hindu castes not men- 
tioned above , a list of most of tliem is given in tlie Mallani poi- 
tion of tins Gazetteer ; only tliose not mentioned tliere being en- 
tcicdhere — hlotesar, a caste of beggais peculiar to bfarwar, v;lio 
leccive largess from Bhdts and Chaians on occasion of marriages 
in ilieir families ; Pancholi, local name for Kdyaths , Kliatn 
(mahajans) , Smn, a cultivatmg class , Gujai, also a cultivating 
class, Tmvdri, a land of Chdian, Bawal (buffoons), Cliakai 
(domestic servants to 11 aj puts) , Mehia, same as Kahilis , 
Belli, makers of tbe small cups constructed of leaves, used for 
bolding vanous ai tides of food , Bharbbunja (giam-pai cbers) ; 
Baid, a low caste , Kbarwal, men employed on salt-woiks , Beldar , 
Habgar, makeis of tbc large camel-leatber kupis, or ]ais m -which 
gbee is earned, Ghdnchd, basket-manufactuiers, Jdgn, beateis 
of tbc small dium used at native dances , Guana, lope-makeis , 
idci, inhabitant of Mcrwaia , Hat, gipsy, Mma, tbe well-known 
picdafoiy class , Guruia, tbe priest oi Cbamars , Baun, another 
picdatorv class, employed also as chauludais on tbc pnnciplc 
“ set a tlucf to vatcli a thief ,” Bdgn, a somewhat similai caste 
to Bauns , Satia, a low caste , Sansi, a predatoiy caste, Dhdnkd, 
a low caste ) 

Mchrjion — Of tbe Hindu population, 45 per cent arc follow^ 
cis of Vishnu, 3G per cent Dcvnnats, more piopeily called Sdlctas, 
oi tlie worsluppcrs of Sakti, tbe female pimciple, they also call 
themselves Bam-hldigis, fiombdm (‘left’) andmaigis (‘ tiai oilers 
along a load’ — Irommdrg ‘road’), tbe leal meaning bemg ‘ those 
uho do not nalk stiaiglit 5 Tbc Devmiats or Sdktas foim seeiet 
societies, most of then leligious ntes being caiciully Iccpit fiom 
the knou ledge of tbe umnitiatcd Tbe Sbivites aie said to num- 
ber only 5 pei cent , and tlie Jams 10 per cent , of tbe population 

^ The pimcipal local samts of Marwar aie — Bdmdeo, Hailm, 
Balm, Goga, and Malm-Monghd Eacb of these saints has 
laigc numbeis of disciples Theic are also tbc Bishnawis, i olloe - 
eis oi Jamba, Dadu Pantlis, and Ptdmsandlns Tlie above aie all 
included m tbc total population of hlaruar as amongst the n or* 
shippeisof Vishnu 

Stole of Society — The familv deity of tbe rulers of jNfaiwar 
uas m tbc Sat Vug or hist Hindu* epoch, Mansd Devi , in the 
Dwapar Yug (second epoch), Panklidni , m tlicTituYug (thud 
epoch), Itashtai'Ciid ; and m tlie present oi Kali Yug (foiutli 
epoch), Kagaucclu The legend is as follou s —The authois of the 
human race v,ae YTa\a (btcially, * mother’), a female deity, and 
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Br&hm (the creator). In tlie Sat Yug, or first epoch, the female 
deity was called Mansd (as at her desire the woild was formed) 
In the second epoch her name was changed to Pankkani, or v mged 
goddess, because she had of her own will become changed into a 
ialcon. In the third epoch, she took the name of Raslitarsena 
(rashtar meaning the world, and send a falcon), and in this 
form remained kovermg over, and protectress of, the world. 
The real title of the Marwar Rajputs was “ Rasktwar,” now 
corrupted to Rahtor. The name arose fiom the goddess Rash' 
tarsena bestowing her var (blessing) on that sect of the human 
lace now called Rahtors, hence their original name Rashtwar or 
Rasktarwar. In the present epoch, or Kali Yug, the tutelaiy 
deity’s name was again changed to Nagancchi. The reason given 
for this change is as follows — "When Duliar, the giandson of 
Slnvaji (the original founder of the Rahtor dynasty m Marwar), 
succeeded his father as ruler of the land ol Kher, he went to the 
Kamatak, where the Rahtors ruled previous to becoming kings 
of Kanairj, for the purpose of bringing the image of the goddess 
Raslitarsena from her temple there to his own countiy of Kher; 
but when the cart contaimng the goddess reached the village of 
Ragana of Marwar, the vehicle came to a stand-still. IJpon this, 
Duliar concluded that the goddess wished to take up her abode 
there/ so he built a temple tor her reception at Ndgana, and placed 
the goddess in it (the temple is still existing in this village) ; her 
name then became Raganecln or Raganake (resident of Ragana). 
There are several temples to this goddess m Marwar. 

Darbdr ceremonies . — The following are some of the customs of 
the Marwar Court : — The highest honor the Maharaja bestows on 
a visitor is to receive and dismiss him standmg, and raise his right 
hand a little on his arrival and depaitnre , to the next in rank, the 
Maharaja rises both on arrival and departure of the visitor , there 
is, again, a third grade of visitors, on the amval (not departure) of 
whom the Mahaiaja rises. All the aristocracy of Marwar precede 
the Mahaiaja in processions ; on such occasions it is considered a 
mark of high honor for the chief to stop and receive the salute 
of any particular person joining the procession. The great drum 
beats four times every night m the fort at J oclhpur at fixed times, 
and it is considered a mark of high honor and respect to stop the 
heat of the drum once out of the four times, on the occasion 
of the death of any of the principal thakurs On the demise of 
_ any of the prmcipal thakurs or hereditary officials of the State, 
the 'Maharaja pays a visit of condolence to the families of the 
deceased at them homes. 

Six grand Darbais are held duiing the year by the Maharaja, 
viz.) on the festivals of Akhetij, Das era, Dewali, Holi, Barasganth 
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(anniversary of tlic chiefs birthday), and B-dkhipunam. At the 
first four festivals tlie Malmaja, and tlie principal tliakurs, sitting 
according to their rank, dine together m one room (the Maharaja 
heing the host) ; hut tlie food is served on separate dishes 
Except on Akhetij and Bdkkipunam, nazars are offered to, and 
accepted by, the chief. 

On the birth of an heir to the gadi, an inferior class known as 
Baris make an impiession of the newly -born child’s foot on a piece 
of cloth with saffion, and tlus piece of cloth is exhibited to the 
anstociacy of Mai war, and to the chief of Kishangarli, from 
uhom they receive laigess m leturn for the good news they 
convey. When an heir is bom to tlie gadi of Kishangarh, the 
cloth with the maik of the child’s foot is bi ought by the Bans to 
the, Jodhpur chief, thus notifying the intimate connection between 
the two piinccs 

Ceremony of Installation to the gadi of Mctnoar — The prince 
to be installed has to fast the day preceding the ceicmony 
On the day of the ceremony the chief Biahmans assemble m the 
fort to invoke the deity for a blessing on the pioceedmgs ; the 
chief then bathes m the sacred waters of the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Puslikar lake, brought for the purpose. Ganesh, Shiva, Yishnu, 
Brahma, and other gods are piopitiatcd in the presence of the 
prince. Afteiwaids v capons of war, viz , swords, shields, and guns, 
also the loyal insignia, umbrella, sceptre, and standard, and the 
Dai bar lioi sc and elephants, aie worshipped. This ceremony is' 
teimed Bajesar When tlus has been done, the chief, aiiayed in 
his State dress, takes Ins scat on the gadi, winch is placed on a 
raised maiblc platform known as Smgluir Chauki The tliakui 
of Bagri then comes foiward and binds on the swoid of State, 
gicefmg the chief aloud with the woids “May Jodhpur piove 
piopitious to you to winch the Maharaja leplics, “ To you let 
Bagn prove piopitious Meanwhile the Buis (Hindu pucst) 
places the tilak (or maik of inauguration) on the foielicad oi the 
Maharaja. A salute oi guns is fired, and shouts of joy are imme- 
diately raised from all paits of the city. The newly-installed 
duel then rises from the gadi and takes Ins scat on another 
marble platform in a palace called the Daulat Ivlidna (or abode of 
wealth), v here nazars arc offered, and obeisance made, by all the 
pig mlai s and State officials The reason given for the Bagn 
thakui’s investing the chiefs of Marwar until the swoul 
ns follows .— During the hi e-time of Bao Sujd, Ins son (w ho was 
hen to the gadi) died, leaving tv o sons by tv omothcis— the cider 
Buam Deo, the younger Gauga When Bao Suja was dying, 
scicial of the tluikui^ of Marwar, who wcic then moic ncaily 
i elated to the duel than now, mcluduig Thdkui Paohaen oi 
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Bagri, came to the fort to enquire after the health of their chief. 
Heaving come oil a long journey, they wore famished, and sent to 
aslc the mother of Biram Deo for food; she returned an indig- 
nant reply to the effect that she was not an inn-keeper, and that 
food could not he cooked for them at that laic hour. Ganga’s 
mother, hearing of this, not only prepared hot baths for 
the way-worn travellers, but also sent them a capital dinner. 
‘Whereupon Pachdcn (who was regarded by the others, being 
much the oldest, as wise and discreet), much pleased with tlio 
hospitality of Ganga’s, and indignant at the treatment of Biram 
Deo’s, mother, offered Ins and Ins comrades 5 swords to Ganga, and 
at Sujd’s death installed him on the f/ach, superseding his elder 
brother. Prom that time the right of investing the heir to the 
gach of Marwar with the sword has belonged to the thalcnrs of 
Bagri. On occasions of great Durbars held by the Maharaja, no 
matter what cliiefs of high rank arc present, it is the rule for the 
Champawat, he be one of the highest or lowest of bis clan, to 
offer liis nazar before all others. The reason assigned for this 
is, that, on the death of Maharaja Jeswant Singh m A D. 1681, 
beyond Attok, where lie had been sent by the emperor Aurang- 
zeb, the latter seized the country of the Babtors, and all the 
thdkurs had to flee for then lives. One of the ranis of Maharaja 
Jeswant Singli was pregnant at the tune of her husband’s death, 
and wished to become sciti with Ins other ram and seven concu- 
N bmes, who immolated themselves with Ins pagn , or turban, 
which had been brought home from beyond Attok ; hut, being 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy, she was prevented 
fiom so doing by Uda Kumpdwat. In due course she 
gave hath to Ajit, who for many years, during winch the 
Miiliammadans held the country, was protected in the hills of 
Marwar by Durga Das Kanot, whilst Mukiind Smgb Champawat, 
who was in the secret of Ins chiefs hiding, acted as commander- 
in-clnef of the forces, which ultimately laged successful warfare 
against the Muhammadans. Por this act of fidehty, the Cham- 
pawats, to the present day, are looked upon as the first m the 
numerous Baktor clan of Marwar. 

Amongstthe families of influence inMarwar arethefollowing* — 

Bhandaris, of the Oswal sub-division of the Jams, have long 
held the highest posts m the State, ms , those of dewdn, bakhshi, 
and the musabat. Bhandari Bughndth, during the tune that 
^Maharaja Ajlt Singh was at Delhi, ruled Marwar in his master’s 
name for many years. 

Molmots, Oswals, have held equally prominent positions with 
the Bhanddns. Mohnot Nainsi was a famous minister m the 
ieign of Maharaja Jeswant Singh. ' 
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Singni, Oswals, have licit! tlie most important offices of Stale 
fi ora Mahaiaja Mail Smgh’s time to tlie piescnt . 

Bakhshi Bilim Raj and Bewans Ind Raj and Patch Raj 
we ic conspicuous cliaracters dining Maharaja Man Smgli’s reign 
The post oi baklisln lias been hereditary m this family since the 
time of Maharaja B131 Smgh. 

Muhtas, Osuals, who came originally from JAlor, have also 
filled the highest posts dunng the icigns of Maharaja Man Smgh 
and Takht Smgh 

Lodhas, OswAl maliajans, have held offices of high position 
and honor, and have, on several occasions during the last tv 0 
icigns, been entrusted with tho post of Baibar vakil, as also 
that of dew An 

Asopa Bi Alimans have, smee the time of Maharaja Bijai Singh, 
repeatedly held the impoitant post of Barbar vakil at the 
Maiatha Couit, and with the cailici Butish Residents at Belki. 
Bishan Earn, a member of this class, signed the first tieaty 
between the Bntisli Government and the Marwai BarbAr 

Pancholis or K.iyaths have held the posts of dewan and bakhshi 
since the time of Mahaiaja Ajit Smgli , they are also the hci echtary 
scribes ( Elmdi) and accountants of the State, and aie employed 
in all offices 

Pushkarna Brahmans, members of which caste rose to emi- 
nence dunng the reign of Maharaja Takht Smgh, and held the 
offices of dev an and bakhshi 

Sabhawat Rajputs are the hereditary deoihidArs (literally, 
* dooi-keepcis 5 ) oi the State, they supci intend all Barbdr cere- 
monials all officials and otlicis who desne to pay their lespccts 
to the Maharaja arc introduced by, and ah lionoiary dresses are 
picscntcd through, them 

Theic aie two other important and heieditary offices of State — 
one that ot Bus, the other Piuolnt The foimer official must ho 
a Bi Aliman of the first lank lie performs all the religious cere- 
monies in which the Maliaiaja lnmself has to take pait, such as 
that of installation to tho gad?, marriages, &c. All gilts to 
Biabmaiis are distiibutcd through this functionary The piescnt 
holder of the office is Bias Budh Lai, whose ancestors have 
enjoved the post lor many years 

The other official — tcimcd Rajgur Puroliit — performs all the 
eoicmomes on occasions of deaths amongst members of the 
Mahaiaja’s family The present incumbent is Baulat Singh, to 
whom the post lias descended fiorn his anccstois ‘ ~~ 

Theic aie also^ heieditary ChAians of the State Of these, 
the families of BAnkedas and Chaendas aie the first in rank, 
they hold the posts of haul, and it is them duty to collect 
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and preserve the records of each reigning chief, and embody 
them m their histories, ‘which is done both m prose and Terse. 
They also compose odes commemorative of the most impor- 
tant passing events, which they recite before the Maharaja 
m darbar. They receive rich gifts from the chiefs of the 
courts to which they belong, and the highest honors aie 
paid to them Kavi Baj Munir Dhan, the present poct- 
laurcate of Marwar, is a grandson of the Banked&s above 
mentioned The got of the Bids who performs all the religions 
ceremonies of the court is Sanclilia ; that of the Bajgur Purolnt, 
Bhardwaj. 

In the sandy portion of Marwar, beehive-shaped huts are 
generally seen, with the exception of the thakur’s residence, 
which in small villages is generally of mud with a thatch roof. 
The villages are enclosed with a strong fence of thorns to keep 
out wild animals and thieves In many, the houses are built 
separately, and each has its own enclosure of thorns. Where this 
is the case, samtation is easy, and these localities appear cleaner 
and neater than others. The middle classes generally dwell in 
houses constructed of mud noth thatch roofs , those of the 
maliajans are frequently of stone and mortar , whilst in some vill- 
ages the thdkur’s house is a handsome, well-constructed residence. 

The lower classes of Marwar are generally temperate, 
laborious, and economical , their dress is of the simplest land ; 
as a rule, they partake of two meals a day, consisting of bread, 
vegetables (generally dried), and curds and milks. Their houses 
usually contain nothing but a limited number of cooking utensils, 
and several sleeping-cots , carpets or rugs are rarely used , the 
people sit on the bare ground 

The trading class are bankers and merchants. Marwans are 
scattered all over India, and are a most enterpnzmg class, amassing 
often great wealth. Though visiting their native country seldom 
and at long intervals, they are most loyal to the rule of the State 
When the late chief Maharaja Takht Singh died, evciy Marwan in 
Calcutta and Bombay shaved Ins head and face as a mark of 
mourning. The principal cultivators are J ats, Snwis, Bishnawis, 
Pitals, IMjputs, and Muhammadans of the country, such as 
Kami Kkams who enjoy grants of lands. These latter, however, 
after then agricultural labours are over, lead very idle lives, 
passmg their tune in their own houses, or m some public spot 
smoking and gossipmg. The women, on the contrary, work hard, 
being-employed m drawing water, for which they often have 
to go very long distances , cooking, dressing their corn, spinning, 
and looking after the cattle on then return fiom grazing They 
also work in the fields. 

Gr ! 
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sons The sliarc of a younger son' is not fixed, but it is always 
more than mere food and clothes, except during the life of the 
father. On the father’s death the younger son’s share to a 
portion of patrimony (though only perhaps a few fields) is always 
allowed. « 

With some of the tkakurs of Mallani, however, and other 
relatives of Rao Mallmatk, an equal division of the pro- 
perty takes place amongst all the sons at the father’s death. 
Lands held under pusaita, bkum, sasan, and jagiri tenures (see 
under head of “Land-Tenures”) are equally divided amongst all the 
sons. Amongst Brahmans, banyas, the lower order of Rajputs, and 
all others of the Hindu community, property, whether moveable 
or immoveable, is equally divided amongst all the sons on the 
death of the father. The same custom prevails amongst Jats, 
the most important cultivating class m Marwar y and when a 
Jat has no son of his own, he may make Ins son-in-law his heir, 
provided the latter agrees to reside for the remainder of his life in 
lus deceased father-in-law’s house. As a rule, daughters’ sons do 
not inherit, but the Srimak Brahmans, failing male issue of their 
own, adopt daughters’ sons — a practice allowable by the Hindu 
law-givers of olden times. 

Occupations . — The majority of the population of Marwar are 
by occupation cultivators Tlieie aie workers in ivoiy, dyers, 
potters, barbers, carpenters, oilmen, domestic servants, goldsmiths, 
dealers m lac, blacksmiths, tailors, washermen, liquor-sellers, 
bearers, chintz-printers, milk and butter sellers, betel-sellers, steel- 
sharpenois, diggers, gram-parcliers, biazicrs, bards, masons, &c. 

Trade. 

Manufactures and Trade — The manufactures of Marwar are 
of no great importance m a commercial point of view Turbans 
for men, and scarves for women, which are peculiar to this part 
of the country, are dyed and prepared with much labour for 
weanng, by Cliadwas and Kliatns An embioidered silk knotted 
thiead lor wearing on the turban, called phidmdld, also peculiai to 
Marwai, is made by Oswal mahajans Those who aie engaged in 
tins work arc called patwas 

Jamdams, leather boxes for holding clothes, are extensively 
made in Jodhpur by Moclns , they cost lrorn two to five rupees 

Snufi is made by Khatns m the city of Jodhpur, and is 
-.exported; it sells at from one-quaitci to three-quarters of a seer 
for the rupee. 

_ At Kagaur, non wires for the native setar (a guitar of three 
strings) are made by nomnongers ; tills wire sometimes sells at 
thuty-two rupees a* tola. 
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Anws arc made by a class of Muhammadans who arc known 
fiom their tiadc as tirgars 

Ivoiy toys aic also extensively made at Nagaur by Clnmgars 
and exported 

lhass cooking-utensils of vanous lan ds are made at Nagaur b 
Thatlieras, and aic hugely exported 

At Mcrta, gugis (cloaks) and ehakmas (the same matcnal in 
pieces) aic made by Muhammadan weavers (Pinjaias) of sheep’s 
wool, the foimei sell at from onc-and-a- quarter to four mpecs, 
and the latter fiom eight annas to two rupees, each. 

Khas-khas tents, pankhas, &c , aie also made at Meita by 
tailois 

At Sojat, saddles, bridles, &c , for horses arc made by Mockis. 

At Jalor, (hmlang- vessels of bell-metal, piettily engiaved,are 
made by Thathcias 

Scarves worn by women in mourning are dyed of very fast 
colouia at Pokaian, Balotia, and Smdari of Mai war; and are 
laigoly exported to Bikanir, Jaipui, and Abmadab&d. 

The pnncipal expoits aie salt, cattle, sheep, goats, horses, cot- 
ton, wool, dj ed cloths, hides, and pomegianates Piom Malaana, 
maihlc and maihle manufacliues aie exported, and stone fiom 
vnuous quarries The chief imports are goor, hand (coarse and 
lofined sugai), and rice from Bhiwam of Ilisar, opium from 
Ivolab, Mcwar, aiid Bedwar. 

Piom Bombay come English piece-goods, silver, and copper. 
Pi om Gu]ardt spices of eveiy land, dates, gum-aiabic, borax, co- 
coanuts, silks, sandalwood, and dyes Corn is imported at times 
fiom Sind and Bhiwdm Trade is earned on chiefly by permanent 
markets at Jodhpur, Pdh, Merta, Parbatsar, N tigaur, Didwvina, 
Pachhadia, Phalodi, Jalor, Pfpar, and Bdlotid. 

In oidmaiy ycais local ciops suffice for local wants, but local 
mamilactuies aie msufficicnt 

Judicial St/slcm — At Jodhpur there arecnil and ciinnnal 
courts presided over by separate officials The Maliarapi alone 
I the power of hie and death, and final appeals he to him m all 
but petty cases. Most of the district cases are disposed of by tlio 
hakims. 

The tluikurs witlun their estates assume independent magis- 
terial authority, and, until lately, it was only the lower feuda- 
tone c ? who would siuiendcr criminals or brook interference in cri- 
minal taser. Arbitration is geneially resorted to in all civil cases 

Jails — There w one very laige ncwly-constnicted pail at 
Jodhpm, roomy, well -a ent dated, and cleanly kept There is 
nho a lock-up at the hcad-quaitcrsof each distiiet, m which, how- 
c\ei onh ffioit -termed pii^oneis aic kept, those sentenced to 
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more than three months’ incarceration "being sent, as a rule, to the 
Central J ail at J oclhpnr. 

~ 'Police . — The police duties are generally conducted hy the 
army, no separate establishment existing. 

Education — Education in an advanced form is unknown in 
Marwar. A large proportion of the population can read and 
write Hindi, amongst whom are included - most of the ladies of 
good birth, which it is believed is peculiar to this State. The 
capital now possesses two good schools, one for the sons of tlia- 
kurs and the higher classes, the other for children of trades-people 
downwards. At both these schools, English, as well as the ver- ' 
nacular languages, is taught. There are also schools supported 
by the Earbar m some of the district towns, and every large 
village possesses one, presided overby the local Jati (Jam priest). 

Communications — There is one metalled road, IOC miles in 
length, running through Marwar , it is the main route from 
Ajmer to Ahma&abad in the Bombay Presidency. There are 
travellers’ bungalows on this road as follows, commencing from 
Beawar in the Ajmer border . — 


Bai, 

Cliandawal, 

Sojat, 

JAcllian, 

kill, 

1 Gundoj, 
Hhola, 
Sdnderao, 


16 miles water sweet, supplies plentiful. 


17 


Si 

12 „ 

» 

3) 

15 „ 

a 

tJ 

11 „ 

» 

33 

11 « 


33 

13 „ 


33 

9 „ 

» 

33 


mite from Jodhpur towards Banner in Mallard — 

Nai Nadi, 1 2 miles tank watei , sandy load , supplies plentiful, 

holi, 16 „ well watei , supplies plentiful , soil liaid 

Sanai lu, 12 „ watei brackish , supplies plentiful , soil sandy 

Paclibadia, 14< ,, soil hard, tank watei , supplies plentiful. 

■Jasol of Mallani, 8 „ sandy , have to cioss the hum, watei good, 

supplies plentiful 


On this route hoth carts and camels are used, 
h oute from J odhpur towards Jcsalmer — 

Balai vo, 16 miles sandy and liaid soil ; watei good ; and supplies plentiful. 

,, „ „ fiom wells, supplies 

abundant. 

,, watei sweet j supplies plentiful. 

,, w r ell watei good, supplies plentiful. 

„ and hard soil ; water good , supplies abundant 
p UV0 > 10 ,, soil liaid, tank water , supplies proem able [a nala. 

1 okaian, 8 „ ,, watei good; supplies abundant j have to cioss 

Uddiua, 12 „ „ w r atei salt , supplies pioeurable. 

Carts and camels can he used on this route. 


^UdYlJUo, 8 




Cliambu, 10 
Deehu, 18 
- Mnndlo, 8 


33 

33 
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Route from Jodhpur to Bikamr 

Blnwad, 1G miles , soil haul , -water good , supplies scarce- \ 
Umadesrio, 1G „ watei good , supplies seal ce 

Satiko, IS „ sandy, well water sweet, supplies plentiful 

Tantuwas, 12 „ „ watei fiom tanks good , supplies piocuiably, 

Kaku, ' 14. „ „ ii atei good, supplies plentitul 

Ivudsu, 12 „ }, „ » tii 

Peshnok, 20 „ „ and liaid soil, watei sweet, supplies abundant 

11 ikamr, 10 „ „ ,, ivatci good, supplies abundant 

Caits and camels axe used on tins loute. 

Route fiom Jodhpur to Jaipur — 

Bi'snlpui, IS miles sandy, water good, supplies plentiful 
Pip.fr, 1G „ soil haid , „ „ 

Boiunda, IS ,, „ ,, 

Meitn, 18 „ ,, „ „ 

Pali In, 18 „ liaid and sandy, watei good, supplies abundant 

Bliakhn, 14 „ sandy , watei good , supplies abundant 

Paibatsai , 20 „ (the same as above, have to tiavei se the Gangoh pass) 

Ivotiln, 10 „ sandy , water good , supplies piocuiable 

Itoismeo, 10 „ haid soil, watei good, supplies plentiful 

Sambliai, 10 „ (the same as above) 

Jobne., 14 ,, sandy, water good, supplies plentiful 

GovmdpuijlS „ „ water and supplies as above 

Jaipui, 10 „ „ have to cross a nala , watei good, suppb 

abundant 

Carts and camels, &c , tiavcl "by this route ► 

Route fiom Jodhpur to Ajmer direct — 

Pisal pur, 1 8 miles sandy , water good , supplies abundant 
Bog'll, 1G „ soil liaid , (rest same as above) 

Jliak, 1G „ sandy, have to cross tlic Luin , watei good, sup- 

plies piocuiable 

Bilundn, 10 „ Ime again to cioss the Luna, watei good, supplies 

plentiful 

Lanbi m, S ,, sandy and haul soil, watei good, supplies abun- 
dant 

Kuibki, 12 „ soil liaid , (same as the preceding) 

GoMiidgaih, S „ soillrud, lme to cioss the Sarsuti, watei good r 

supplies plentiful 

Pnslikar, 11 „ «iudy , (the lest as above) 

Ajmer, G „ (metalled load) , soil haid and sandy, water good; 

supplies abundant 

Caits and camels go hy this ioute. 

Route fiom Jodhpui to Ajmer via Mcrta — 

Lb ilpur, 18 links s indj , water good , supplies plentiful, 

Piptr, 1(> ,, bud ‘-oil, (lLbt as abo\ e) 

Burundi, IS „ „ „ 

is „ „ ; 
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Eayan, 14 miles haul soil ; (icst as above) . 

Ladpm a, 10 „ „ ,, cioss the Lum twice. 

Pusbkar, 12 „ sandy , watci good ; supplies abundant 

Ajmer, G „ (a metalled road from this place to Ajmei) , supplies 

plentiful 

- Carts and camels travel by tills route, 

Route from Jodhpur towards Udaipur — 

Moguy 12 miles sandy, watei good, supplies plentiful 

Eoliat, 13 ,, soil liaid, have to cioss the Lum walei good, supplies 

plentiful 

Pali, 11 „ sandy and haul, have to cioss two nadis, watei good; 

supplies abundant 

Pusi, 14 ,, soil haid , watei good , supplies plentiful 

Jiwand, 12 „ ,, have to cioss a nadi , (lest as above) 

Desun, U „ „ watei good, supplies plentiful 

Jilwaia (of Udaipiu) 10 miles, stony, have to cioss the pass, camels and 
carts can go , w atei good , supplies abundant. 

Route from Jodhpur towards Mount Abu — 

Mogia, 12 miles. sandy, watei good, supplies abundant 

soil hard, have to cioss the Luni, watei good, 
supplies abundant 

both sandy and hard, have to cioss two nadis, 
water good, supplies abundant, staging-bungalow, 
post and telegiaph offices heie 

[watei good , supplies plentiful 
soil hard, metalled load, stagmg-bungalow , 


Roliat, 
Pah, 


15 

14 


33 


ft undo], 

Dhola, 

Sandeiao, 


10 

13 

9 


33 

53 

33 


33 

33 


33 

33 




Route from J odhpur to Palanpur- 


Salawas, 

Pinnch, 8 

Dhunaiho, 10 

Rliandap, 18 

Balwarho, 14 

Ailano, 8 

Dhanno, 16 

Bhmmal, 18 

Kagmal, 16 

Baigaon, 14 

Bant, 10 

Panthawaiho, 10 
Granodiho, 10 


10 miles, sandy , watei good, supplies plentiful 


D 

» 

a 

)) 

D 

D 

» 


watei biackish, supplies plentiful 
soilhaid, watei good, supplies plentiful 
soil sandy and haid, watei good, supplies plentiful, 
soil haid, watei good, supplies abundant 
sandy , supplies plentiful , watei good 
„ (rest as above) . 

soil baid , watei good , supplies plentiful, 
sandy, (lest as above) 

water good , supplies plentiful 


3) 


soil haid, (lest as above) 

„ have to cross a stieam, watei good, 
supplies piocuiable 

soil haid, have to cioss a stieam, watei good, 
supplies piocuiable 

soilhaid, watei good, supplies piocuiable. 
sandy , watei good , supplies abundant. 

Carts and camels go by this route. 


Dantiwaiho, 10 

Bhutoihi, 10 

Balanpiu, 10 




yy 
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Route from Jodhpur to Bedwar- 


Bfcalpm, 

K.ipura, 

Chipio, 


18 miles 
10 
18 


i) 

33 


10 


Bai, 

13 caw ar oi Nayanagai, 


sandy , watei good , supplies plentiful 
soil haul, watei good, supplies plentiful 
sandy and haid, have to eioss a stieam, -water 
good , supplies plentiful 
(tiavelleis* bungalow) , soil liaid and sandy , have 
to ci oss a stieam, water good, supplies plentiful 
11 miles (metalled load) l unmng tlnougli the 
I3ai Pass 


Carts and camels go by this road. 

Route from Jodhpur to Didwana and Daulatpura via N aganr 

18 miles sandy, ivatei good, supplies plentiful 

soil fund , watei good, supplies pi oem able 

plentiful 


Gangani, 
Uslian, 
Gcwan, 
Kli.u mil, 
IsVigaui, 


10 

10 

10 

10 


Somilian, 

Dugashtau, 

Kln.llo, 

K itlioti, 
Kan ap, 
Ivolio, 

Dulw ana, 
Raul itpuia, 


14 

10 

10 

8 

10 

8 

G 

G 


33 

33 

3} 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


33 

33 

39 

33 

33 

33 


sandy, 
soil baid , 

33 

sandy , 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


Calls go by tins loute 
Route from Jodhpur to Bikamr vid Rdigaur- 


33 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


piocuiable 
abundant, post- 
. office lieie 
plentiful 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


Gang 

Us t ran, 
Basm, 
Got m, 
Khainal, 
Naguiu, 


IS miles sandy, watei good, supplies plentiful, caits and 
camels can go have to eioss a stream 
1G miles soil Laid, watei good , supplies plentiful 

**33 J3 „ 

JO 
10 
10 


33 

33 


33 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

33 


11 


piocuiable. 
plentiful 
piocuiable 
abundant, post-office 
beie 

sandy and haul , watei biackisb, supplies proem able 

sandy, waici biaclush, supplies seal ce 
„ wulei good , supplies piocuiable. 

» « 33 plentiful 

sandy and Laid, watei good, supplies abundant 

Tottxs 

Principal Towns —The principal towns arc Jodhpur, B.ilohdm, 
t i j , 1 achbadi a, Pokaian, Mathania, Blsalpur, Timm 

i'.iltmdo Till n<i IHi.n ci - . I 


Alai, 

Cliai kbro 
of Bikamr, 1G 
Noklio, 18 
Bc4mok, 1 1 
Bikamr, 11 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 
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Mdrotli, Lunwa, N&wa, Kuchdman, Mlthri, Mindha, Sambhar, 
Sojat, Winawds, Jetdran, Baepur, Nlrnbdj, Ghanerao, Sddri, 

^ Eadol, Sdnderao, Desuri, Chdnaud, Bdli, Wmjua, Phalodi, Jdlor, 
Ahor, Bhinmdl, Biidgaon, Banner, Jasol, Tilwara, Gdra, Nagar, 
Sincbi, Baitu, Bdtdru, Eohat, Mogra, Anwa, Alaniawds, Bar Jdd- 1 
lian, Chanddwal, Gandoj, Dhola, Phalsuncl, Didwdna, Sdntbu, 
Bakhdsar, S dehor, Chitalwdna, Bagn, Mandor, Bardntia, Babra, 
Samel, Eds, Sdlawas, Sathldna. 

Fairs and Holy-placcs.~- J F\iQ, principal fairs in Marwar are as 
follows * — 

Tilward, in Mallani, beld in Mareb ; lasts for fifteen days. See 
Mallarn portion of tbis Gazetteer, page 290. 

Mundwa of JSTdgaur, beld in tbe months of December and 
January, principally attended by travellers, and gives an income 
of about Bs. 3,000; it was instituted by Maharaja Bakht 
Smgb iu bonor of Sbn Ebishan under tbe name of Gbdhdri. It 
lasts nearly two months, and is visited by from 30,000 to 40,000 
people, principally from Marwar ; but people from other districts, 
chiefly from Blnwdni, also attend. The Mundwa fan’ formerly 
brought in an income to tbe Darbdr of from Us. 10,000 to 
Es. 15,000, but it has fallen off of late years. Bullocks are sold 
^ targe numbers at tbis fair. 

The Parbatsar fair is beld in tbe month of Bhddon (August), 

'p-d lasts for ten days. Bullocks are sold in large numbers. It 
IS attended by about 10,000 people, and is beld m honor of Tejaji, 
of whom an account is given in tbe Ajmer Gazetteer. Tbe way 
the fan came to be beld at Paibatsar m Tejaji’s bonor is, that 
jh fbe time of Mabaraja Bijai Singh there was a very sharp 
hakim at Parbatsar, who found that Marwans, especially J ats, 
went m great numbers to tbe fair at Sarsura of Kisliangarh, 
aud that a good mcome was derived by tbe Kishangarh Darbar 
P- consequence , so, knowing that tbe chief object winch took tbe 
Jats to Sarsura was to worship at Tejaji’s shrine, be made up a 
story that Tejaji bad appealed to him m a dream, and desired 
that he should be worshipped in future only at Paibatsar. Tbe 
hakim, then, bad a figure made representing Tejaji, and ordered all 
« «-ts, on'pam of punishment, to attend tbe Parbatsar fab, and 
not to go to Kishangarh. Tbe Darbar derives a revenue of from 
Es. 5,000 to Es. 6,000 a year from tins fair, winch is attended 
chiefly, by Jdts. 

r The Bdm. Deora fab is beld in tbe month of Bhddon (August), 
an d is attended on an average by from 8,000 to 10,000 people, 
pniicipaby from Marwar, Mewar, Bikamr, and J esalmer. It is 
held m bonor of Edm Deo, of whom an account is given elsewhere. 

Ike income of this fab goes to tbe thdkur of Pokaran, who bolds 

H 1 
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it from the Darb&r on the same tenure as he holds his estate 
The fair is represented as of the annual value, or rehh, of Rs 8,750 ; 
and he has to give the service of eight men, or one man for each 
thousand mpees’ worth of rehh 

The Bdaia fair is held on Ohait Bud 15th, corresponding witli 
the latter pait of the month of March, and lasts only one day : 
5,000 or 6,000 people usually attend No income is denved from 
this fair •, it is held near a spring of -water about four mules from 
the village of Bd&ia, and the legend is that Raja Bal having beer 
in the habit of giving great feasts at this spot, the deity Gang! 
appealed to linn once in a dream and told lnm that, if ai 
miow was shot into this spring, he would appear there, and that tin 
water of the sprmg should become as sacred as that of the holj 
Ganges itself Bal obeyed his order, and the water of tlus sprint 
has ever smee been held sacied, especially by the poorer classes 
The place is called B&nganga, from ban, an arrow 

The Barkana fan is held in the month of Pus (December) 
5,000 or 6,000 people attend it from the Godwai pargana, in wind 
Baikana is situated, and from Mewar and Siroha It lasts fo: 
two days, and is held m honor of a Jam temple erected there tei 
oi twelve centuries ago. 

A fair is held in Pebruary or March on the top of a hill callct 
Gorambar (a corruption of the woid Gorakh), foui miles fiom tli 
village of Savan, pargana Sojat , 5,000 or 6,000 people attend tin 
fair from the neigliboiumg villages, and from Mogra, Merwaia 
Ac , it lasts for two days Tlieie is a temple to Goraklmath- oi 
the top of the hill, and the fair is held m his honoi. 

The above aie the principal fans, but small local fairs to tin 
number of sixty or seventy aie held all over the country 

Towxs. 

Antiquities and Hemai Kable 1? laces — The city of Jodhpur wa: 

Jodhpur built by Rao Jodha m A D. 1459, and 

from that time, has been the scat of gov 
eminent of the extensive principality of Marwar. It is placet 
on the southern slope, and flat beyond, of a small range o 
lulls limning cast and west, the prevailing geological foim o 
which is led sandstone , the city is suirounded by a strong wal 
nearly six miles m extent, and theio aie seven gates eacl 
bearing the names of the towns to which it leads The loit is hull 
on an isolated lock, the highest point of the range, and contain: 
the Mahaia-ja’s palace, a laigc and handsome budding, complete^ 
eoAoimg the eiest of the lull on which it stands, and oveilookinj 
the edv, lying sereral handled feet helow The city contain: 
mam handsome buildings, palaces of tbc Mabaiaja, and towi 
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residences of the thakurs , besides numerous fine temples and 
tanks Budding-stone is plentiful, and close at hand, and the 

architecture solid and handsome. 

Jaior is the chief town, situated on the southern border of 

the vast sandy plain of Marwar, which 
m ° T ' stretches away for full 300 miles, broken, 

occasionally by low ranges of rocky hills, to the Indus on the 
west, and Sutlej on the north. It is a place of importance, 
famous in former ages for the 'Strength of its fort, and the 
many long and gallant sieges it withstood. Built early in 
the Christian era by the Pram&ra dynasty, then all-powerful 
in Western India, its walls, composed of large masses of cut-stone, 
remain in perfect preservation. The fort, about 800 yards in 
length by 400 m width, crowns a rocky hill of an altitude of 1,200 
feet above the surrounding plain, and commands the city which 
hugs the northern slope. The mam entrance lies on this face, and 
leads up a steep, slippery stone roadway, passing three distinct 
lines of defence, all of considerable strength, and mounting guns 
on the outer face of the fort There is but a single rampart wall, 
about 20 feet m height, on the outside, and of varied thickness, 
sufficient, however, to admit of cannon being mounted. The fort 
is amply supplied with sweet-water from two excellent tanks 
j inside 


\ Ibis is a large, walled, irregularly-built city, formerly the capital 

of the northern portion of Marwar, and 
still containing' the fort and palace of the 
former rulers. At least one- quarter of the city is now m nuns, 
presenting a confused mass of fallen houses and of debris, such as 
one might expect to encounter m some city of the dead, hut 
scarcely to he seen in a town containing some 30,000 inhabitants 
there are several very handsomely carved sandstone houses, 
geneially the property of merchants engaged in amassing wealth 
clsev here. Various sanguinary encounters have taken place at 
hagaur liao Chanda successfully attacked the imperial gairison 
then located theie in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
Again, in A I). 1407, Itao Kilan of Jesalmer pretended to offer 
a daughter in marriage to Chanda, and went so far as to say that 
u he suspected aught unfair (there had long been a feud between 
lac two lamih.es), he would, though contrary to custom and Ins 
°wn dignity, send the Bhatti piincess to bhigaur. The ofier v as 
accepted, and the wedding pally set out , hut the carnages sup- 
posed to convey the hnde’ s cortege contained armed men Chanda 
came out to meet, as lie thought, his bndc, found out Ins mistake, 
and commenced to retreat , hut too late The armed men rushed 
°ut hum then carnages, and Chanda vas killed at the gate of 
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In ^ T ) . 1561. dsdgprzr vrns capture! or Aklar, but ms 
-~ds — el or limbo tie Eahtors on ids nnimse trill 


SbS'V'T ?1 IHaLT C21SI- 

Herbs tts fotmd.es by But Ibis, fcrrrfl son of Bao -Todla. ana 
-5.6 el to "by l!? soil. Ego HBdeo, mho reigned 

“ from A.B. 1132 to A D. 1-563. and onEt tie 

icrt eel el titer lint HI Kot Herts Ins 0532 . lie seers of many 
- 5 rrl-ft nit cans. ml tie country xml is e or ere 1 rritl store 
r liar s erected to 1? nemcry of tie dear. It tras at Bangartras, 
at-tr: t — o tries distant, that in AD. 1720 tie Haraflas, under 
BtW'gne, rmfetel snel a disastrous defeat or tie Bailors or 
tit Ctrl of a talk, di ed BangtdaL" Here is still to i>e seer a 
fnd Greeted to tie memory of a Brer dinar , captain of infantry, 
mumded in tie service of Hrl S irota or tie lidi Sepiem- 
ler 1751. mlc died of Its mounds or the ISfh 01 fie same month, 
a red sdxty-cne. He srseriptfer is dr Iren cl, fie slal being of 
rrc mile. "Water is rdentdiul at Hem. there "being numerous 

He term cf Bid— era ts sttmtei to the north-tvest of a large 

lake tr nr, "being a nntoxai. depression in 

the smite of tie grtnnd. in every respect, 

cue=g~ in sire, simHr to its mere extensive neighbour Samllar 
(see acrcmr trader SjJf Sr- sms). Hlmana S a 3arge v mailed, 
i* ~r. said to ctrxdn szent 2161 J tria l it, ants. Some of Tie 
I -uses are mel emit of store. Here are several wells of street 
r;‘c:. ard cr tie side of tie torn, opposite to the salt ear. a fresh- 
water mm. rrtm mill many of the tom people drink. 

ds add'd mas cnee tie carlal n *le province of Godtvar, and Is 

exceedingly tmerestdag ow ing 10 its areli- 
tecttirzd rtmadrs slotting that in. that parr. 
<“t tre me me -'adz. tail ttas «mee predminant. It tras at a 
Tory early period tie abode of a trend m tie Cl clans of Aimer, 
an . :r:m ;r sprang tie Berras of Stroll and fie Sonignras 01 
-Hr One cf tie princes cf. Hid:. Bakin , is said fo lore 
rttrmrm sworn? mid Haimid. He fortress, or trader i*s 
nmnto m me coclviTv -f a 1>— ridge, to tie tvesttrard of do 
t ;m . "id smart t-wms 3 ; m ancient term, ana built of a tcit 
c .r wu e'nmpmrrate of grmd*eand gneiss, of—' hid tie reel cn 

— am r snm a ecmptsd jiae ample cf Halatlra ds a veiy 

- "• p’ t: "an mem set m. vt.utne I. pone 097). Zsldoini. 

- p“ : '- r ~-'" p -nr . m me provdn: e of Godwin are said, bp tat 
~ ‘'^ r ~ ip" cured, rid to borne m anoint seats of the -Jades. 

the arc tat cap lad rf e Pnrilar princes 
cf Hattmr. prior to its conquest bp ‘he 
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Rahtors. It contains the cenotaphs of the ruling chiefs of the 
country, erected on the spot where the funeral pyre consumed 
the remains of those who in former days seldom burned alone. 
There are also stone effigies of gallant chieftains of Marwar, 
curious as specimens of rude carving by workmen of the country. 
But little respect or reverence is shown towards spots which in 
•western countries, as cemeteries, are considered sacred in the 
present day. Many of the cenotaphs are homes for the beggar, 
and even the pariah dog ; and nothing is done towards repair- 
ing the mon um ents erected to those who were heroes in their 
day. 

‘ Situated 89 miles to the north of Jodhpur, Pipar is a very ancient 

town, and is celebrated in the traditions 
11 r ‘ of the desert as one of the cities founded 

by the Pramdrds prior to the Christian era. There is an abun- 
dance of wells, and good water is also obtained from a lake called 
the Sarnpu, which is connected with the tradition of the founda- 
tion of Pipar, as described by Tod in his Annals as follows . — • 
“ A Brahman of the Pali tribe, whose name was Pip a, was in 
the habit of carrying milk to a deity of the serpent (Takshak) 
race, whose retreat was on the banks of this lake, and who 
deposited two pieces of gold in return for the Paliwal’s offering. 
'Being compelled to go to hT&gaur, he gave instructions to his son 
1° perform his charitable office ; hut the youth, deeming it a good 
opportunity to become master of the treasure, took a stick with 
min, and, when the serpent issued forth for his accustomed fare, 
he struck him violently, hut the snake, being scotched, not killed, 
retreated to his hole. The young Brahman related Ins adventure 
to lus mother, when the good woman, dreading the vengeance of 
he serpentine deity, prepared a servant and bullock to convey 
her son. to his father at Nagaur. But what was her horror in the 
morning, when she went to call the youth, to find, instead of him, 

. lc buge serpent coiled up m his bed ! Pipa, on Ms return, was 
inconsolable ; bnt stifling his revenge, he propitiated the serpent 
ivitli copious libations of nnlk. The scaly monster was conciliated, 
1 . rcv ealed the stores he guarded to Pipa, commanding Mm to 
aise a monument wMch would transmit a knowledge of the event 
0 fiiture ages. Hence Pipdr arose from Pipa, the Pali ; 
t M t ^ name of the lake Sampu, from Ms benefactor the 

TMh i (sampa). All these allegorical tales regard the 
' T-, slla k races, the followers of the religion of Buddha or 
IJ ? a ’ hnd tlieir feuds with the Brahmamcal sects. It is 
k ent ill at Pipd, the Pali, worshipped both; and the very name 

Mullins' 1 >) C ^ C ^ ^at the whole Paliwal casto arc converts from 
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Pdh, tlie commercial city of Marwar, is situated 45 miles south- 
east of tlie capital Pah has acquired an 
PHl unenyiahle notoriety as the place of origin 

of the mafia mdri, or Indian plague, in 1836 Situated on the 
main road between Akmadabdd and Ajmer, it has long been 
the chief commercial mait of Western Itajpiitdna. The prin- 
cipal tiade earned on is that of dyeing woollen cloths The 
city is built of sun-burnt bricks, no stone being readily, procui - 
able m the neiglibouihood In the civil wars that foimeily 
rnged m Maiwai, the possession of Pah, from the commcicial 
character of its inhabitants, was of great importance to either 
paity, and at then desne the fortifications were lazed As an 
emponum, its reputation is of ancient date, and, politically, it is 
connected with the estabhshment of the reigning family of these 
regions. A community of Brahmans then held Pah in giant fiom 
the punces of Mandor, whence comes a numerous class, termed 
Palm dl, who follow mercantile puisuits. It was m Sarnbat 1212 
(AD. 1156) that Slnvap, the founder of the Balitor dynasty 
and son to the empeior of Kanau], passed Pali on Ins letiun 
iiom a pilgrimage fiom Dwdrka to the Ganges The Bidhmans 
sent a deputation to ask him to relieve them from two gicat 
enemies to then* repose, namely, the Mmas of the Arvah, and 
the hons, winch had become very numeious. Shiva] l relieved"' 
them fiom both , but the opportunity to acqune land was to<y 
good to be lost, and, on the testival of the Hoh, he put the leading 
13 nib mans to death, and took possession of Pali 

Plialodi is a large town to the noitlr-west of Mar war near the 
boideis ot Bikamr and Jcsalmei The gaihi, or foit, was 
biult by Bao Uammi Nnawat, great-grandson of Bao Suja 
There is a house still m the foit called by Ifamira’s name Tho 
garhi was added to by Bao Maldeo, who succeeded to the rjach 
oL Mam ar in A D 1532, and is now m good older, having been 
lccently repaned The population is said to be about 12,000 
Many of the maliajans, vivo on n houses in the place, canyon 
tiade m all paits of India, but leave their families at Phalodi* 
returning at mtcivals 

The tort of this place is said to have been constructed by 
ivLmti Bao Maldeo out of materials bi ought. fiom 

Satchmr, distant about two mil es fiom 
Pokaian, uliich he dismantled Satclmu* was built by Satel, the 
eldest son of Bao Jodha (after whom Jodhpur is named), on_„ 
the top ol a low ndgo of lulls , theic is notlung left uow, but the 
nuns of an old Jam temple Pokaian is the appanage of tho 
premier baron or tluikui of Jodhpur, who holds the post of 
pardhan, u hick entitles him to a seat on thekhauas, or behind 
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the Maharaja, on an elephant on all State occasions. All docu- 
ments, being grants of lands, Tillages, &c , by thevDarb&r, have to 
3V receive his signature His ancestors came from Bhinmalto Pok> 
axanin the tune of Maharaja Abliai Singh. 


P amine. 

'Famine of 1868-69 — Colonel Brooke, Officiating Agent to the 
Governor-General for the States of Barjputana, in liis report on 
the famine of 1868-69, writes thus : — “ At Jodhpur no rain what- 
ever fell during the rainy season, at least not sufficient to -he 
measured by a pluviometer. Godw&r under the Arvak, which 
partakes of the Ajmer and Mewar climate, was favored with a 
little ram m July, but none subsequently. The south-west mon- 
soon failed entnely throughout Marwar.” 
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M ALLAN! 

History. 

Mallvni justly claims to "be called tlie cradle of tlie Ralitor 
race in tlie west ; tor when Kanawj fell before tlie Muhammadan 
arms, Astlidn, tlie great-giandson of the last Baja of that 
State, emigrated to Marwar with a body of his followers, and m 
A 3) 1181 established himself as ruler oyer Kher, a town near 
the banks of the Liini, and the districts of M ewo (now called 
Mallani) ad 30 inmg it, which he seized from the Gohels, of whom, 
Tod, in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, thus writes — 
(S Their first residence was Jiina Khairgaih near the bend of 
the Liini in Marwar. How long they had been estabhslicd here 
we know not They took it fiom one of the Bhil chiefs named 
Kbeiwa, and had been in possession of it for twenty yeais when 
expelled by the Rahtors at the end of the twelfth centuiy ” 
When the Gohels were exterminated by the Rnhtois, Kher is 
said to hare been a town of impoitanee , but the only ancient 
building still standing is a temple of Chataibliu], which local 
infoimants assert to have been constructed m A D 1176 The 
Gohels migrated to Bhaunagar on the Gulf of the Mdln, after 
then defeat, and aie still to be found theie m large numbeis. 
After the conquest of Kher, the Rahtors do not appear to 
have aequned further temtory in Mallani until the time of. 
Malhnath, when the districts now known as Gura and Nagar 
were conquered from the Soras (whose chief was named Smd) by 
Khem Karan, son of Jaitmal and nephew of Malhnath. There 
is a local tradition that Khem Karan obt ain ed possession of 
Sind’s wife, and that it was by her treachery that ho succeeded in 
overcoming the Soras. The descendants of children bom by her 
to Khem Karan still reside m Nagar, and are known as TJdhdnia 
Bdj puts. After their defeat by Khem Karan, the Soias 
emigrated to Nagar Pdrkar of Smd When Asthdn fiist 
captured Kher, the present Bdrmer district of Mallani was 
held by Anant Rao Sdnkld. Accoiding to Tod, volume X, page 
93, the Sdnklds were the second of tlie thirty-five Sachoc 
or branches of the Pramdids. There are now the remains of 
two (apparently) large cities — one, Kherdru, to the west, and 
the other, Juna, to the south-west, of Bdrmer— and twenty and 
twelve miles, respectively, distant from it, said to have been towns 
of importance in those days. The S dnkl ds were exterminated 
by the Cholidns, who, in their turn, had to succumb to the 
Rahtors, and the manner m which the latter obtained possession 
of the Bdrmer distnot is said to have been as follows — 
The leader of the Cholidns was named Mdnja, whose daughter 
had been given in marriage to Jagmdl, son of Malhndtk (the 
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nint h in succession to Astlian) By lier, JagrnAl bad a son named 
Mandlak. Jagmal liacl a quarrel with lus Gliokan wife, wlio, on 
tins account, accompanied by lier son, left her husband and 
returned to her father, who gave her a village^ which was 
called after her and is still known as Ramgaon Jagmal 
then summoned a number (said to be about 200) of his mos 
faithful followers, and instructed them to go to his wife and 
son and giro out tliat tlicy too liad €[ixarr cllc d "Witli and left liim 5 
they therefore went and joined Mandlak and his mother. Some 
time after, when all preparations had been secretly made, Jag- 
mai set off with 300 or 400 jnen, on pretence of bringing back 
Ins wife and son. On arrival at J hna, be attacked and killed 1ns 
father -in-law, and added the present Banner district to Ins pos- 
sessions. An old rhyme is still current in Marwar which, it is said, 
was often quoted to Man] a hy the Charans — 

“O Maivj'i 1 you may as well place youi trust m atigei’swlielpas intlie offspring of J'igni&l 

Put lum away from you, or lie will one day kill you p> 


Major Malcolm’s report, written in 1849. 

" In the fourteenth century a separation took place in the 
Ralitor tribe, a portion following the fortunes of Birani Deo (the 
younger son of Salka Rawal), who subsequently founded the 
principality of Jodhpur; while the remainder, under the elder 
Brother, Mallniatli, continued to occupy their former position m - 
<Mewo, or Mallard as it is now more frequently denominated 
after Mallmath Rawat, the immediate ancestor of the jxresent 
chiefs of Banner, Jasol, Nagar, and Smdan. 

c< It is uncertain how long the Rawats of Kher continued to 
exercise any control over the rest of the chiefs, or to he considered 
as the head of a principality , but, at the period when we first 
became acquainted with them, all traces of such a power had long 
ceased, and each chief of the principal families into which the 
tribe is divided claimed to be independent. 

u Tbe law of Gavelkind, or that by wlncb an equal division of 
the property of the father is, at his death, made among his sons, 
has long existed among these tribes, and to its deteriorating effects 
aie to be traced all the evils winch have befallen the community. 
Dissensions among families, and blood-feuds arising out of the 
minute sub-division of land, which it enforced, led to the assistance 
of the neighbouiing and comparatively powerful chiefs of Jodh- 
pur being frequently solicited, and this gave rise to an interference 
. 81 1 ^"bich the latter ground then’ right of sovereignty over the 
districts at large. 

“No treaty, or formal contract between the parties can he 
produced in support of this claim, hut the cncuinstance of the 
past Rajas of J odhpiu’ interfering in the settlement of the local 

ll 
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disputes among tlie chiefs, and levying, for a number of years, 
an irregular species of tribute on tbc district, confirms, according 
to the usage of tbc country, tbeir right to be considered as tbc 
lords paramount of Mallani 

“ bor many centuries past, tbe districts of Mallani bad been 
one continual scene of anarchy and confusion, and their inhabitants 
moie savage and lawless than the neighbouring Khosas of the 
desert The Court of Jodhpur, when called upon to repress their 
excesses, acknowledged then* inability to coeice them Under these 
cncumstances, the Butish Government, as conservatois of the 
general peace of India, found themselves compelled to proceed 
against them as a public nuisance, and, with their own troops, to 
seize the distucts which thev occupied The Jodhpur Darbar 
hawng failed to lender even the limited assistance which they had 
pionnscd, the whole trouble and expense of the undertaking fell 
upon our Government. 

“After the occupation of the district, the principal chiefs 
wcreicmoved as pusonersto Kaclik, whence they weie subsequently 
released, on furnishing security for then good conduct, and on the 
cxpiess stipulation, enteied into by Sm Henry Pottmger with the 
duels of Banner in person, that, as long as they conducted tliem- 
selyes v ith piopriety, they should be considered under the special 
protection oi the British Government x ~ 

“The Jodhpur Darbdr, though they had utterly failed, as^ 
above stated, to affoid any assistance to Government m the 
1 eduction of Mallani, were not slow to put forward a claim to its 
sov cieignty In reply to this demand, it was admitted by Govern- 
ment that the Bajas of Jodhpur had for many years exercised 
a species of contiol over Mallani, and levied tnbute from its 
duels at megular penods, that such claims as it might have 
once possessed were rendered null and void by the state oi anarchy 
and confusion into which it had allowed the country to fall, and 
that, though the Butisli Government had established a claim to 
10 djstncts themselves, consequent on having reduced them 
o older and obedience, it w as willing, out of loudness and considcr- 
a ion to His Highness, to u aive its just rights, and to acknowledge 
Ills Highness, as entitled to soveieignty over these districts, and 
ic ulnae they might yield, at the same tune, infornnng bun. 

!a . 0Vl * mtcueieuee would not be withdrawn till lus Government 
could alloid satistactoiy evidence of its capacity to rule them itself.” 

Major Impefs report of 1868. 
f Mallani came under Butish control in 1830, and was managed 
k a ..upeimtendent on a consolidated salary of Its 700 a month. 
a *‘ ■' (: °nnnunded a detachment of regular troops, consistmg 
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of one squadron Bombay regular cavalry, two companies regular 
inf antry, and one hundred Gaekwar horse , Ms head- quarters 
' were at Banner. 

cc In 1841 this detacliment was withdrawn and replaced "by 80 
liorse and 60 infantry of tlio Jodhpur Legion and 150 Marwar 
liorse. On the departure for England in 1849 of the local 
Superintendent (Captain Jackson), the district was, first as a 
temporary measure, and then permanently, placed under the 
charge of the Political Agent, Marwar. 

“ In October 1S50, on account of sickness at Banner, the Politi- 
cal Agent arranged with the officer commanding the J odhpur 
Legion to have his own escort at Jodhpur increased to 40 horse 
and 80 foot, and from it to furnish reliefs for the Mallam guaid, 
which was then reduced to 14 horse and 8 foot, the Mallard 
prisoners being brought from Bdrmer to J odhpur. 

“In 1854 this detachment was altogether withdrawn from 
B armor, and the mili tary control of the district has since then 
been left to the contingent of the Daibar horse, which now con- 
sists of 50 men mounted on camels, 50 horsemen, and 30 foot- 
soldiers, with the usual complement of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers ” 

A circumstance worthy of note here, is the addition to Mallam 
of the tract of country now called Taklitabad, after the late luler 
p>£ Marwar, Maharaja Taklit Singh, wMch is thus described by 
Major Impey — “ In the south-west corner of Mallam, where it 
marches on Sind, there is a strip of district, about 50 miles ong 
and 1 bioad, known as Taklitabad, it comprises twenty-nine Tilla- 
ges, some of them consisting of only a few huts, collected round a 
pool, or well of fresh water, and wMch more properly would be 
styled hamlets, the nucleus, we may hope, of future Tillages 


Geography 

General Topography — The province of Mallam lies between 
Marwar Proper and Sind It having never been srnveye , on y 
an approximation of its area can be given Taken f i oin i_s 
points fiom north to south, it is about 150 miles g » 

and 120 miles m bieadth from east to west , and its area may be 
roughly calculated at 18,000 square miles On ^e nortJi i 
bounded by the State of Jesalmer and the Slnv detect of : Ma - 
war , on the east by the Pachbadra, Siwana, and Ja 0 ,, 

.Marwar, on the south by the Sdchor district of ton. ^the 

west by the IJmarkot and Chachra divisions of t e district of 

distorts of Smd ; and on the north-west by the Girab distnet oi 

Iai Configuration —The general featuies of the country aie sand- 
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lulls The whole of the northern and western portions form 
pait of the little desert stretching into Smd and Jesalmer. 
These sand hill s rise to an altitude m places of 300 to 400 feet, 
and tins pait of Mallam resembles the tioubled waves of a sea of 
sand Poi ages, these wastes have been the grazing-grounds of 
camels, lane, goats, and sheep, tended by the hardy Biluch tnhes 
of the desert, who combined this occupation with cattle-liftmg. 
Water is found some 150 to 300 feet below the surface , hut is 
usually biaclasli, and m some spots deadly to man or beast Wells 
and pools that aic drinkable after the rams, and up to March be- 
foic the heat, has absorbed the moisture, become then noxious, and 
dnnkmg-watei is exceedingly scarce. Wherever a successful well 
exists, it constitutes a village or hamlet, round which the heidsmen 
flock m summer and pay dues to the villagers whose well they use. 

The people have a superstitious pie]udice against the construc- 
tion of new v ells, and seek for old wells to repair Theie is a 
ciuient belief that an ancient king, known as the Sagar Baja, had 
an army of demons who possessed the faculty of smelling out where 
good v ater existed, and there he had wells dug the sites of these 
old v ells are sought for Tins belief has lately been strengthened 
by the fact that m the confines of Baitu, m the Smdan estate, 
five of the Bdjput sliareholdeis dug separate wells, and all turned 
out salt aud useless Still, of late yeais, five new wells have' 
been made m the Takhtabdd district , hut m this tract Muham/ 
mndans abound, and it is not regarded as Mallam Proper. 
Wells cut m the rock, or rather at the foot of the rocky lulls, 
such as the gieat well of Banner, cost some thousands of rupees ; 
hut v ells so situated aic laic In the soil called ndyar, hard soil, 
the aveiage cost of a well is Bs 1,500; hut near the Liuil or 
m the pai they may he dug for Bs 40 to Bs 50 , hut these aie meie 
pits lor uatci, and arc not constructed of peimanent masonry 
Rivers — The only river in Mallam is the Liuii (fox a lengthen- 
ed description of which see Jodhpur) 

The Liini enters Mallam at Jasol, and pursues a tortuous 
couise along the eastern boundary of the country for some 80 
miles, finally leaving the province at Gandap of Giira, and, flow- 
ing a feu miles iuitlicr tlnough the Sachoi district of Maruar, is 
ei entually lost m the marshes of the Bann of Kaclih It is the 
only sti cam that lclicves the sandy aspect of Mallam After 
the rains, generally speaking, the water found in the bed of the 
Bum, and m the u ells along its hanks, is sweet and abundant, but__ 
the shonmisas capncious as it is ciratic On one hank it may lie 
a hlesMug, on the othei a cuise Tins is seen m tvo villages in 
the Gum estate one is ueh with crops, the otbci and and 
hue on one bank the stream fiovs over sand, audits water is 
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sweet; on tlie oilier, over a hard bottom, and is brine. Tin’s 
capriciousness maybe noticed along its whole coarse through 
AEarwar and Mallard. Generally in the hot weather the river-bed 
is dry, though water, salt and sweet, may be found by digging 
a few feet below the surface: but, in places, it leaves" deep 
pools in chasms of rock or sand, such as are found near Sindari. 

The Sukri river (for which also sec Marwar) joins the I/i ini 
at Gdndap. 

JJifls .or JOales — Tliere are jliils at Shokar, Sarkdpdr (sar 
means a marsh, and par is a soil peculiar to the Banner district 
and the north-western part of the province — see page 2S3), and 
at Kliarin-ka-par. These are m the Banner district. In those of 
Takktabad and Setrao theie are thirty-five or forty of these 
marshes In favorable seasons, wheat is grown in the beds, 
and, when -the marshes become dry, kutcha wells are dug to a 
depth of from eight to twenty-four feet, and thus a plentiful 
supply of water is procured The Sarkapar covers an area of 
from 1,000 to 1,200 hfghas Tillages are located near all these sars. 

Mountains or Mill -countries 3 and Minerals ■ — One very high lull 
in Madam is Kagar of Jasol ; the ascent to it is about a mile 
and a quaiter in length On the top are tankas (reservoms for 
water), and one small nadi, or nala. As far as is known, tliere 
are no minerals m this hill, nor is the stone used for any pnr- 
7>°se. It is the highest point of a small ridge which trends m a 
south-western direction, and is about II kos m length 

In the Sindari Patta, at a village called Dundali, is a solitary 
hill, locally known as Gohana, m height about, the same as that, 
of hagar * Mo minerals have been found m it, nor is the stone 
used for budding or other purposes 

There is also a small range, consisting of two or three lulls, 
near the village of Sanpan of Simian, from which slabs for roof- 
ing purposes, called sits, aie procured 

At Sn*nu, also in Sindari, theie is another solitary Mil, the 
ascent to winch is about three-quarters of a mile.' Its stone is not 
utilized. 

In the Gum pargana there is a single lull of about seven miles 
in length, hut of no considerable breadth, called Dhonmanha, 
from a village of that name at its foot. Its elevation, at the 
highest point, is about the same as that of the Gura hill Tlicic 
me m it caves, m which m former times Sarahis and other pro da - 
tory tribes were m the habit of concealing themselves 

'There is at Chahotan a portion of an impoitant nclge of lulls, 
which extends tlnough Jesalmer into Bikamr temtoiy At 
Chahotan tMs ridge is of considerable height, being about l* miks 
in ascent. There are several ponds on tins lull, which become lull 
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in the r ains , and grass grows on tlie table-land at its summit, which 
is about a kos in area On tbis are tbc remains of an old fort. 
TTatci peicolates half-way down tbe bill, where it re-appears, and ' 
is collected m a Lund, or basm, and from tins tbe villageis of 
Cbabotan obtain them supply of drinking-water throughout the 
year. At Khaiara, where there are the remains of an ancient 
city, supposed to have belonged to the Sankld, tribe, who were 
extcinnnatcd by the Chohdns, is a large hill, the highest point 
of a small range in that neighbourhood. Theie are no (known) 
nnncials in it, and no quarries 

Jasdi-ka-palidr, m Banner, has a large extent of table-land on 
its summit, which, m the rams, is covered with grass, there is 
also a good supply of water, and the cattle of the suiroundmg 
villages graze there for six months in the year. This lull used to 
be a fastness for lobbers in foimer tunes 

Juna-ka-pali&r, another poition of the Clialiotan ridge, is a 
very steep lull , and, although it contams an abundant supply 
of grass, cattle cannot, owing to its abruptness, graze theie, but 
glass is cut by laboiers when a supply fails elsewhere Theie 
arc the lemams of an old foit on the summit of this hill 
Juna was, in former years, a laige Tillage belongmg to the 
Sdnklds, but at pi esent theie are only a few mhabitants m 
it ^ 

Tdrdtarha is a lull situated about three kos distant from Jiina- / ‘ 
ka-palidi Its aspect is much the same as that of the one last 
described 

B am gdoh-1 :a-p alidr, between Tdrataiha and Jiina — Grass is 
found on this hill, but the sides aie so steep that cattle cannot 
graze theie 

Baimer-ka-pahar — The village, or lather town, of Banner is 
located under this range of lulls There is a small fortakce, 
built on the summit of one of the lower ranges, m which the 
Baimci tliakuis now lesidc The stone of this lull is used for 
building and looting purposes 

Luno-ka-palidi, also neai Banner, is a small hill, but the 
stone is much used for building purposes, long slabs being 
piocuml fiom it 

Multum Mali, 01 fuller’s-eartli, is found in considerable 
quantities at Kapuii of Banner, it is used by natives ot all castes 
toi v ashing the hail It is also mixed with macerated papci, 
fiom -which small vessels aie made, too porous, howcvei, to letam 
liquids This caitli is taken to Umaikot m Sind, Jodhpur, ahuP" 
Bihniur. It sells on the spot for about 1-} annas pei donkey-load, 
and 2 annas per bullock-load or fiom 11 to 2\ maunds m 
v eight 
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Forests . — There are no forests or forest-trees in Mallani. The 
common trees are — khejra (acacia lencqphlceqj , kurnat, khan, 
rolnrd ftecoma undulata ) , phog (calligonum ) , her (zizyphns jujubaj, 
jal, ak (caloiropisj , and nlm the first eight are indigenous; the 
last is only seen where cultivated. On the hanks of the Mni the 
babul (acacia arabicaj is found in considerable quantities, and 
the jhau , the last, however, is more of a shrub than a tree. 
The wood of the khan, khejra, and rolnrd is utilized for 
building purposes ; that of the rohwa, after being kept for a 
couple of years, is much valued, and tables, chans, boxes, &c , 
are made of it. The flower of the all, mixed with salt, pepper, 
&c , is considered a good remedy for coughs ; and the sap which 
is extracted from it is thought a certain remedy for pricks by 
thorns , the leaves are also extensively used as applications m 
cases of rheumatism. The twigs of the ak and phog, but especial- 
ly of the latter, are employed as materials for supporting the 
sides of kutcha (shallow earthen) wells, and m building huts , the 
leaves of the her, mixed with cut grass, &o., is a favorite food for 
camels. 

Grasses. — Miiratk^), 3 " sanid,"' and khinp' 1 grasses are used for 
thatching purposes, and from the latter strong ropes are made. 
The bliurat, siwan, and burea are very common in Mallani, and 
on them the cattle chiefly graze. 

\ Wild Animals . — The common beasts of prey are wolves, 
jackals, foxes, and leopards ; the last named are, however, rare. 
The wild-pig is occasionally found. Ravine-deer are seen all over 
the district; antelope only in the neighbourhood of Jasol Hares 
are occasionally seen, but are not numerous. Amongst the game- 
buds are the large bustard (eupodotis edioardsiij and tilor (houbara 
niacqueemi), the oidinary grey partridge and grey quail, the large 
sandgrouse (pterocles arenarmsj , the common sandgrouse (ptero- 
cles exustusj, the painted sandgrouse (pterocles fascitusj , the 
coolen or demoiselle crane (anthropoides virgoj , the black ibis 
or curlew (local name, kur ddntli) . Ducks of various kinds are 
found m the cold weather wherever there are pools of water. 
There are no fish m Mallani. 

Communications — There are no made roads in Mallani, nor 
travellers’ bungalows A house has been erected at J asol, which 
ts sometimes occupied by the Political Superintendent when on 
lour, and by any European officers who may come to the district 
to attend the Tilwara fan. Travellers from the North-West and 


* English names not known. 
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other parts of India, proceeding to Dwdrka, take the following 
route — 


Jasol to Tapi an 


. 4 

kos 

Tainan to Bliukan 

• • • 

5 

yy 

Smd an 


4 

yy 

Pack! 


4 

yy 

Jaliklieni 

• 

5 

yy 

Nagar 


4 

yy 

Guia 

• 

. . 3 

yy 

Gandnp 


... 6 

yy 


On this route tlicie are no difficulties ; sweet-watei is found at each 
stage , supplies aic plentiful , and wheeled vehicles can he used with 
conifoit. 

Another route is from Jasol to Gadrali in Sind , from ITmarkot 
the stages aie as follows — 

la 


Sank 

Nosai 

Chav a 

Sliokar 

Banner 

Jasai 

Siana 

Khatallcapar 
Gadiali (in Smd) 


• • • 


• • 


• • « 


51 kos 


6 

6 

6 

4 


» 

yy 


5 

5 

41 


On this route, with the exception of Chawd (wlieie it is brackish)/ 
v atcr is plentiful and sweet, and all supplies procurable. Carts 
can only be used as far as Banner , beyond that, sand and sand- 
hills aie encountered, and the country is covered with brush v ood 
of the kumat and khan, which render the passage of wheeled 
vehicles almost linpiacticable 

A tlind loute is via Jesalmer to Bon Bakar, and fiom Jasol 
is as follows — 


Tilwara 

• 

4 kos 

Saniara 


3 „ 

Sodlidn 


6 „ 

Rntu 


. o „ 

Ondo (o£ Slico Marnar) 

• • • 

3 ,, 

Ula (ot Jesalmer) 

• « 

7 „ 


"With the exception of Eatu, the water is sweet at all these 
stages, and supplies plentiful Carts can travel by this route, but 
vciy heavy sand and sandhills aie met with, which lcndci 
it difficult foi bullocks to drag caits along 


* The koa m MaUani is a little more than 1 J miles 
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A fourth route is from Banner to Takht&bdd, the portion of 
Mallaru which 30ms the border of Smd . — 

Aland . . Gf lcos 

Chaliotan ... . . C „ 

Brjiai 5 ,, 

Kclnoi (kcad-quarleis of Taklilabid) ,, 

By this route, carts cannot travel ; only camels and horses are 
used The country is very sandy, and covered with an under- 
growth of kumat trees. Water at all stages good, and supplies 
plentiful. 

The route from B armor to Gura is as follows — 


Mitia, 

G kos . 

watei sweet , supplies plentiful 


Nokina, 

6 « 

„ blackish ; „ „ 


Khandali, 

3 >) 

„ veiy seaice , „ „ 


Guia, 

5 „ 

,, good, „ „ 

‘ 


This route is only fit for camels , carts are not advisable. 

Climate — The climate of Mallam is a healthy one ; hot winds 
prevail with great violence in the months of Apnl, May, and 
June, but the nights are fan’ly cool, and, as soon as rain falls, the 
temperature becomes pleasant ; the coldest months are from the 
uiiddle-of November to the middle of February The amount of 
; rainfall cannot he given, as a register has never been kept, 
b Epidemics are rare ; fever, spleen diseases, and guinea-worm 
are the most common maladies. 


D) oughts, Moods , and Bhqlits — Droughts are very common; 
floods never take place , and blights are of rare occurrence 

In these desert tracts, locusts generally appear after an un- 
usually heavy monsoon, and do much damage 

State of Society , — In the towns of Mallam, such as Banner, 
Jasol, Smclari, Nagar, and Gui’a, most of the houses are construct- 
ed of stone and bricks, and roofed with tiles, whilst those owned 
by the poorer classes are of mud with thatched roofs In the 
towns the people are generally prosperous. Throughout Mallani, 
m th the' exception of the towns, beehive-shaped huts are mostly 
used, each family having a separate enclosure, which is fenced 
round by a strong hedge of thorns, those who can afford it 
having a compound- wall of mud as well. The people store then* 
corn m mud-constructed granaries, which are found m all these 
enclosures, and bear somewhat the appearance of Egyptian urns, 
giving to the enormous area of land belonging to one village, vary- 
j n S from three to six kos m circumference, the people form out- 
tying settlements, locally known as dlianis, round which they cul- 
tivate In some of the laiger villages these dhanis number from 
40 to 80. Scaicity of water does not allow of much bathing, and 
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tho vll w G -neo-ole are botl1 in tlieir P ersons and dress ‘ 
Although^ they cannot ^ said to be flourishing, there is httle or 

no actual poveity. 

Population 

T>nmiiahm? — -"NFn r'cnsus of Mallani has ever been taken ; 
rfnrr ns ic£?ards the division into Hindus, Muhammadans, 

' i r, v ’ ‘ ? n a -nv»ioximate idea can he formed Prom local 
, ; Sd am c™ that the Hindu class is hy tar the most 

muneious, formimm t lui ' d of tlie ^ole population. Nest to the 
TT-mrlns in rmmlipr co me the Muhammadans, who mhahit about 
190 -dilates of the disf uct The Jams are represented hy Oswals 
niifl .Tatis -whose num1° eis are not considerable 

n fl ct P l Sects on A Races — -The EAjphts of Mallani are divided 
min fiftv4wo nots follows — Dcoid, Sesodia, Bli&tti, Sodhd, 
Snla-nkhi Cliolrm * paiid, Pariand, Dliandu, Dliandal, Jlord, 
Bagela, Bida/Detd,' Smgaipdl, Khipd, JasoM, Phalstmdid, 
Sirundl Gomidc Sdudi» Pada, Jetang, Bandar, Kasumbha, Ghelot, 
TCnvmot Nolan * GoJr Sugar, Sliekawat, Mdngalia, DliawecM, 
Pnndr Palde i "ivnM-iv^ Hga, Sor, Jasor, Selot, Hdld, Bharakmal, 
Makvdnd, Jhaiechd, Bared*, Kotceha, Karwd, Birawa, Jai- 
chand, Kliawand, IG imot > Mahechd Locafly, they and then 
i datives take precedP 1106 ’ arLd a; tt er them the castes detailed 

below * — ' 

These men do no P cultivate, hut trade on a small scale: 

they go fiom house to house begging foi 
Snmaii Braimms gram, and will not eat cooked meat, oi 

dunk water, brought t>y any other than tlieir own caste 

Thoie are larm utunheis of Joshis (astrologer class) in the 
° district of Mallani, their chief occupa- 
Jy5r “ 5 tion is tiade, they take ghee and grnid 

(<mm), the lattei ohtd mcd 111 large quantities from the kiunal 
and hdnuli trees — the Gujauit, Jodhpiu', and Nayanagar : 

the second to Bhiwd m In ietum > they himg hack goor (ran 
sugar), khdur (coaise su g ai )= cocoanuts, dates, betel-nuts, and 
occasionallv nee phose Jdshis who are cultivators are deali 
with on moic lavoipl^ 0 terms than other labouring classes , a 
fourth shaio, only of ^ 1C pioduce is taken fiom them, and thej 
pay no import oi cxpP 1 ^ dues.^ 

This class came to the land of Kliei 
p iinvai Hr iinninc with the original Baht or founders oi 

Mallani, and cultivate 

These men have Irl*- 0 ^ come from the Bikanir State to Mallani 
1T , „ Tliey aic the Puioluts of the Juts , thej 

" mm * cultivate, and also live on charity. 
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These men are tlie Purolnts o£ the tMkurs oi Mallsmi, their 
These men axe me ^ es001 , t tlle as]ies of their 

Ea ]g ur Birmans deceased masters to the Ganges At 
iveddmgs they receive tom all classes of Hindus what is locally 
Iniown as lik, i.e.> presents in money; they hold lands rent lice 

from tliakurs. The Agarwal Maliajans are worshippers 

Agam&i Maiajans. of Vishnu, and traders. 

The Makesliwari Maliajans arc also 
Mahesiwari sTaiiajaiu;. -worshippers of Vishnu, and traders ; few 

cultivate. 

The majority are cultivators , only 
oswdi Malayans (Janus). ^©se aie yery prosperous become 

traders. & m a- 

In Marwar and Mallani there are two classes of ^drans ; 

one called Bdratli, the other Garwi, 
CLdrans Ckdrans. The former class were ongmaiiy 

Bhattis ; hut m the time of either Shiva ji or Mallmatli, they were 
named Baratlis, and received the title of Oharan. the v ag 
Blmrmarain the par gana of ISTagaur of ^ Mallani belongs o 
mudalc (rent-free tenure, or, literally, in charity). Thesupp 
oiigm of the B&ratks is, that a Bkdtti of good fami y 
an mtngne with a woman, also of good family hut of ano 
\caste ; and they came together and took up their abode on 
left hank of the I/rai, near Durmard. The water on this 
hank of the Bum is brackish and undrinkable, whilst that on 
the right is sweet and good. When the river was in ooc (so 
runs the story) this couple, either singly or together, were able, 
under the auspices of a goddess (name unknown), o ero 
to the right hank without even getting their clothes wet, 
and thence bring sweet water. On this they "were loo 'C upon 
as holy people, and the village of Durmara was given 0 
They have now spread over other parts of India The ar 
Ckaians worship Matkwrji chiefly. Tlie Gary; Ckdrans ori- 
ginally, from some quarrel with their then ruler, came i 
Kachli, with then famihes, flocks, and lieids At the ime y 
immigrated, Jalor' of Marwar was held by an ancestor ol me 
present rnler of Palanpur (Muhammadan), and was Jus capnai. 
Ho located these Garwi Charans on the hanks of the hum , tlien 
headman was called Skina, and the present village is called, arte: 
him, Shmaclan Ban means accepting (daran) , Shmadan theie- 
iore meant that Shma consented to live there. The name 
now corrupted into Sindari. Their descendants still live m uns 
village, which m former tim es was considered cc surna, or a p a 
oi lefuge, from which, no criminal or others seeking an as} i 
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could be given up. Botli these classes of Charans consider them- 
selves as above tlie law, and resent any interference by committing 
chdndi, that is, self-immolation, and cutting and wounding them- 
selves with knives, swords, and daggers The Garwi Chaians are 
great tradeis,and never accept chanty, as Barath Charans do They 
pay no dues, and in troublous times, when plunder was life in the 
land, these men, although tiading until thousands of lupees’ worth 
of piopeity, weie never molested , this was mainly owmg to the 
diead of their self-immolation, the onus of blood m such a case 
falling upon the authois of the dime winch led to it. The 
Garwi Charans aie now divided into clans, or kharnps, and inter- 
marry, but not with the Barath Charans, with whom they will 
neither eat nor smoke Most of them worship the goddess Nag 
Bai 


These men aie held in great awe, m the same way as Charans, 
Bh by all Hindus , they hold lands, and some- 

‘ s times villages, lent fiee , they leceive great 

largess at weddings, and, if refused, abuse the non-givers in song 
These aie a caste of Biahmans, but eat meat and chunk liquor 

They tiade in the same manner as the 
Jdskis , they pay less duty on goods than 
others, but aie not so lemently tieated as Jdslns. 

A low caste of Biahmans , they live chiefly on charity, and are 

the Puiolnts of Oswal mahajans , they cook 
!l " “ foi the Oswals and read kabits Although 

themselves Shivites, they woiship at the Jam temples 

Theie aie two classes of these men — one locally known as 
gun . rs Sunais — and aie woiskippeis of Yislinu 

In Mallard they cultivate, but them tiade 
is that of workers in gold, silver, biass, &e The other class is the 
Mer Sunjr, they also woiship Yislinu, and then trade is the same 
as that of the Bidhmania Sunais , but they do not mtermany, 
dimk, or cat with them 

This tube foimeily resided m all the villages of Jasol, in two 
Jit< of Smdan, and m one of Banner , now 

they have spiead over the entue district 
of Mallani They are capital faimeis 

These men aie cultivatois, but are only foimd in estates boi- 
K lb „ deimg on the Lurd, u heie both spring and 

autumn ciops are giown They, as u ell as 
Jats. Ttobaris, and Pdliwals, aie woislnppeis of Yishnu 

The Biflimiwis (tolloueis ot Jamba) cultivate m the distiict 

of Cliakotan 

Hie lieb.ii is keep laige heids of sheep and goats, and the 

moie uealthy possess cattle and camels 


1 . 5 ;- 
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The offspring of a man and woman of different cables arc so 
' called. They intermarry with each oilier, 

Stnjogi sinmi hut this class is considered Ihe oil spring ol 

sin, and is coldly regarded. They cultivate, but many of them 
are frequently beggars. 

These men cat flesh and drink <qm if s. Tlieir bodies are buried, 

not burnt, alter death. They are norslup- 
! rs pei^ot Mnhadco. Theie are (iiffcient classes 

of Gosains; some arc buried in a sitting position, and some at 
Ml length Their remains aie interred m the place n here they 
lived; a platform of mud or stone, according to the status of the 
deceased, is placed over the remains, and a figure of Mahadco. 
In parts of Marwar this class owns tillages and arc noil oil 
Some of them (those who marry) cultivate, but the greater num- 
ber are beggars, that is, thev live on ebaiitv. Thcic arc twehc 
aiireient classes of Gosains, of whom ten aie in Mallani, 
uz —Gii’i, Puri, Bliarti, 13an, Sarsuali, Sugar, Pant, Pargliat, 
Arrni, and Itunkhar. 


The Katlis arc known by nearing a stone ornament passed 
Xitl through the lobe of the ear. Many of 

this cla^, especially those who are noil 
off, do not many at all, and are called Nihang (the aS'uges of 
a Jaipur), those who many are termed Girhnst The guru, or 
pnest of the famous MallimUh from idiom ZNtallaiii is named, was 
a Gosam called Garibnath ; none of his (the priest’s) disciples 
are allowed to marry, and if any ot them is caught intriguing 
yitii a woman, he is turned out of the temple and not allowed 
to re-enter it. He then may marry if he likes, or take a woman 
uito Ins house as a concubine, if a Gosam or any lcligious 
inan, that is, a man who is a priest of Mahadco or ot a temple, 
has an intrigue with a woman, he and she escape pumsh- 
rnent by going to a temple and putting on fakir's costume — dust- 
colored clothes. After remaining a day or two in the temple, 
hey take up then* abode m tlic village as man and mfc, and no 
in is thought of them , but the man cannot be a pnest in the 
cniple, and he is no longer considered a chela, or disciple. 


jatis (jams) They are worshippers in the Jain tem- 

ples, and are by profession school-masters. 
Their trade is to stamp dyed stuffs , some few also cultivate ; 

Ehatns those who work at this trade for thdkurs 

T n are exempt from taxes, and perform Ins 

l’K: tor less payment than they receive from others. 

MAiis This class is a very industrious one, 

they are the market-gardeneis of India. 
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Tlie Sun eras call themselves inahajans r they are the Kaldls of 
' the Korth-lVestem Provinces ; their trade 

s “-' r “ 5 - is that of distilleis of hquor. 

The same remaiks as regaids Hoehis 
JkrzJ (see next page) apply to them. 

The Khdtis are also servants of the Tillage ; they hare to per- 
form all carpentry- voik of the Tillage — 
ki x‘u (csipe=*c-b) repairs as vrellas making of eaits, ploughs, 

See Tliey are not so veil remunerated as kumhars, mochis, 
tailois, and others 


These men cultivate ; pay land, hut no other, taxes They are 
u t _ really stone-masons hy profession, and in 

ZUhllani they do all lands of stone-voik, 
and are house-builders, as veil as constructors of the ordinary 
stone fknu’-mills of the village : these chains, or Hour-mills, cost 
from one to tvo-and-a-half rupees each, theieisa gieat trade in 
them at Banner, vhence they are conveyed to Smd and other 
places “ Silavats* 5 are of the same caste as Ediatis (carpenters), 
vitli vhom they mtennany 

These men aie hy trade oilmen; they 
also cultivate 


There are three classes of Kumhais: the first aie called^ 
K-uaia- Kansas, and aie cultivatois of the soil , the 

second, vho have no special appellation, 
hut are knovn as Kumhars, make eaithen pots, cultivate, and 
keep asses vitli vliich they plough. Earthen pots aie supphed 
hy these men to the vdiageis , from those vitli vhom an arrange- 
ment is made, they receive annual compensation in the vsav 
of gram, and, on occasions of marriages and deaths, cast-olf 
clothes; and fiom others payment, in eithei money 01 gram at 
the time of purchase The thakuis of Clallam absolve this caste 
also fiom the payment of dand, an annual tax of thiee rupees 
levied ou all othei cultivators ; as also fiom jliopn, or house, 
tax, vliich otheis have to pay at the rate of one rupee per 
annum , thev are also excused hy the thakuis the payment ot a 
tax varying tiorn tvo to six rupees, vhieh is levied on all othei 
cultivator? on the occasion of the marriage of then (the cultiva- 
tors ) daughteis Toi these remissions they have to give earthen 
vessels vithout payment to, and fetch vatei for, the fhnkur, 
vheueyei he visits the village The third are called, like the _ 
-Megvuls, Jut id Kumhars ; these do not intermarry vrth the othei 
tyo classes oi Kumhars , they aie voikers in v ool (locally called 
pit) hence the term J alia, and thread and lope makeis , they, 
too, cultivate. 
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These men are treated in the same way by the thdkurs as 

shoe-makers and tailors. By such as 
Ndls have a large family to wait upon, the 

barber is paid yearly in kind, and by others as their means admit. 
The women of this class attend other women m child-birth, act 
also as wet-nurses, and perform other menial duties for the ladies 
of a household. 

These men work in gum-lac Bangles of lac sell from six to 


LaUieiAs (bangle makeis) 


class, who more often beg than work. 


twelve annas a pair ; the ivory ones cost 
from one to one rupee eight annas a 
pan. The women of the country often have their arms covered 
with these ivory bangles, the whole cost of which is from about 
twelve to fourteen rupees. Laklierds pay no taxes to the thdkurs, 
and for this indulgence they have to repair the bangles of the 
tMkur’s family when broken 

These form a low class of Brdhmans ; a few cultivate ; they 

get the clothes thrown over dead bodies 
ai£Ums when taken to be burned, and eat the 

food given in charity by people for twelve days after the death of 
any one m a family. 

This is an inferior 

Whatever charity is given on a Saturday 
’ v is given to these men. If a Hindu 

' festival falls on an unlucky Saturday, the Desdntaris are pre- 
sented with a hlack buffalo, cow, goat, or even a black blanket, 
and m return they worship the god (Saturn) in order to drive off 
the evil omen. 

Moehis, besides shoe-making, also do other kinds of leatker- 
Mocllls work The price of ordinary leather 

shoes in a village varies from twelve 
annas to a rupee aud a half Cultivators of the soil pay for their 
shoes in grain, others' pay cash. The thdkurs only pay half price 
tor then shoes, some nothing at all ; and the moehis are allowed 

0 cultivate as much land as the yean by their own household, 
ient tree. If a thdkur gives excessive work to the mochi, he will, 
l n es:c hange, lend him bullocks to plough with, or obtain them 

°r him from others , and supply seed for sowing If a mochi has 
no tune to cultivate, the thdkur assists him m other ways by 
R le f e ii nioney and clothes on occasions of marriages or deaths, 
or tins, the mochi has not only to supply shoes to the thdkur’ s 

1 mi 3 r 3 hut perform all other duties pertain 


Bholis (drum beaters) 
ntobis (washermen) 

serving class. 


pertaining to his trade. 

They receive clothes and food in charity 
from the milage, and largess at weddings. 

The same remarks apply to this class as 
to shoe-makers, tailors, and others of the 
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There are three classes of Megwals ; they eat together, hut do 

not intermarry the first are locally known 
asBainbis, the same caste as Chamdis m 
the North -Western Provinces , they perform the general work 
of the village, look after travellers, &c , and get, m return, the 
skins of all unclaimed dead animals , on occasions of marriages, 
food , and fiom the heads of railages, a ceitam quantity of giain 
at hai vest-time , they are also workers in leather, and weavers. 
The bodies of those who are followers of Ramdeo (a holy man 
whose slnine is now worshipped at Rdmdeora near Pokaran), 
and Pabu, another holy man who formerly lived m the neighbour- 
hood, aic buried, and the bodies of woi shippers of Vishnu are 
burned The second aie Jdtias, the Regai s of the North-Western 
Provinces • these men cultivate, but then special occupation is 
dyeing and working in untanned leather ; they eat the flesh of 
dead a nim als The tlmd aie called Bangaids , they make cloth 
from tlnead, and also cultivate The same remarks as to binning 
and burying after death apply to the Jatias and Bangards. 

They act as vcteimanans A few of them also operate on the 

human body m cases of stone disease. 

' Many are cultivators and traders, and are 

treated with a certain degree of leniency by the tkdkurs , 
This class foini the guius, or spiritual guides, of the Megwdls . 
_ . they labor in the fields, and aie weaveis 

too by trade. 

A kind of Chamdr , they aie also drum-beaters, they work in 
c the fields, and get pay by the village foi 

..irpu-as then duties as drum-beaters 

These men are good cultivators, they act also as shikdris, 

bwis (aboriginal.) messengers, and general servants to the 
thakuis, and aie paid accordingly This 
class wcie inveterate thieves, but (m Mallaiu at least) are now 
losing that chaiacter On occasions of maniagcs, a small band 
ot these men, armed, are collected to form a body-guard, and 
they are generally to the front whenever disputes occur between 
one ullage and another. 

These men are paid by the tlidkur and 
nn?I " others according to then* means 

The Muhammadans m Mallam are divided into forty-one 
elapses, as follov s — Sayyid, Dai as, Samcjd, Sania, Rdliamd, Nuhn, 
Amai, Manglia, Malaya, Bakni, Joni3a, ITdlipotid, Ahrd, 
Bhamsaia, Mher, Clidina, Jaw|, Bhyd, Sand, Sangrasi, Kaldr, 
Chiclidr, Saida, Dal, Rajai, Gaju, Jlialcrd, Thdhn, Rdmdavd, 
Bliati, Kali, Tdlo/i, Dev at, Urngoiu, Saidi, Dhdndal, Chopdn, 
Sitmia, Panu, Pvind, and Jcsar. 
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Religion . — The majority of the Hindus of Mallani are wor- 
shippers of Shiva. The principal tliakurs of Mallani, descend- 
ants of Mallinath, worship at the temple of Rugnath ; and the des- 
cendants of Jaitmal, a brother of Mallinath, of whom are the 
tMkurs of Hagai* and Gurd, at that of a god named Alaniji. There 
is a yery ancient temple (built seven hundred years ago) at Kkor, 
the village so called near the Lunl, to Rugn&tlvp, who is 
worshipped by many of the Rajputs of the districts. Jain tem- 
ples are found all over Mallani; three at Hagar are very old, hav- 
ing been built prior to the occupation of Mallani by the Rahtors 
Temples to Mahadeo are also common The founder of the district, 
Malhnath, is generally worshipped, there being shrines to him m 
almost every village. A great annual fan is held in his honor at 
Tilwara on the banks of the Liini near to his shrine. On the 
opposite side of the river is a temple erected to his wife, Rupa 
Devi. The legend about Malhnath and his wife Rupd is, that the 
former did not die, but was translated to the skies on horseback 
from a lull near the village of Dudiali of Marwar ; and when his 
wife Rupd heard of his disappearance, she started off m a rath for 
the spot in order to become sati, but on the road she vanished from 
the rath, and was never seen again , so they are now worshipped as 
god and goddess. There is a goddess locally known as Bankalmata, 
v held m great veneration by all m Mallani In boundary and other 
disputes the oath of Bdnkalmdtd is always taken, and is considered 
a most binding one. At Banner there is an old temple erected 
to Baldrikli (another name for the sun) , the idol is of wood ^ All 
the J6sln (astrologer) tribe are said to be worshippers of Bdlankh, 
and the temple at Banner to be the only one to this god At two 
ruined towns or cities of Banner — Kheniru, and Juna, sometimes 
called Patrasar, said to have been strongholds of the Goliels are 
still to be seen remains of Jam temples, as well as those of 
Mahadeo and Rugnathji In every village of Mallani, gene- ^ 
rally under a khejra tree, will be found a stone slab With tiie 
figure of a snake carved on it , and the victim of a snake- bite is 
always taken to this shrine, and Goga interceded with for recovery 
The local legend about Goga is as follows — There was once a ana, 
named Jewar, a descendant of Choli an Pnthvira] , he ac a 
^e, named Yachal, who had no offspring, and they lived at a 
milage called Dadrawa J It so happened that Gorakh JNatm, a 
Sidh, or holy man, very famous in the religious history o ' ip ri 
_ stan, and the founder of an independent sect, came to their v a_, ,, 
aud went round, as was 1ns custom, begging. ™ ° 

did not see lum at the tune, being engaged, bu , & 


h 1 


* Situated in tlie district of Hansi 
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and other superior classes; but amongst Jilts, Rcb&ris, Sunars, 
Chamars, and others of the inferior classes, a widow can take a 
second husband There is no regular marriage ceremony the 
intended husband comes to the widow’s house, where he is fed ; 
he gives the woman clothes and jewels, and takes her away, but 
never by the front door of the house. If she has any children 
by her former husband, they remain with Ins family , the offspring 
by such a second marriage are considered as legitimate. 

Whenever a marriage or death takes place in a thiikur’s 
family, a fee called dapa is levied from all classes (cultivators 
included), except Brahmans and Shamis ; this fee varies from 
one to eighteen rupees, but the lowest sum is that generally 
taken, especially from the cultivators As regards inheritance m 
the pargana of Banner, the estates are equally divided amongst the 
sons of a thakur In Jasol, Sindari, Hagai*, and Giira, the eldest 
son succeeds to the estate, and other brothers have portions 
(inland) given to them for their livelihood The property of 
all other Hindu castes in Mallam is equally divided amongst 
all the sons. 


The Lxkd. 

Principal Crops — The various kinds of crops grown m Mai- 
lam are bajra, mung, mot, 30 war, til, and cotton* these are 
sown as soon as the monsoon sets m, and arc reaped, bajn 70 
days, cotton 90, and the rest 60 to 65 days, after sowing 
Water-melons, locally known as matira, grow m wild pro- 
fusion m the rainy season, the villagers eat large quantities ; 
each melon contams on an average about three seers of juice, 
Arlncli is cool and pleasant to the taste The seeds are eaten by the 
cattle, and, m tune of dearth, ground into flour and used as food by 
the people Turnba is a gourd indigenous all over Mallam, but more 
particularly m the thull or saudy portions Bullocks, camels, and 
horses eat the gourd , and men for their own use cut it m pieces 
and bury it m the sand, where it is kept until only the seeds 
icinam , these are then washed, brayed m a mortar, the outer husk 
thrown away, and the remaining portion of the seed mixed with 
lapa and ground into flour Wheat-crops are grown on the banks 
0 the Lunl, but are very rare m other parts of Mallam When 
ie ^ rainfall is favorable, however, this cereal is cultivated m 
arsky lands m the Setrao and Chahotan districts Barley and 
^ esamam are rarely seen, and gram never 

' ^O'nciiUure — The plough of the country is the same as 
e 111 other parts of India Bullocks, buffaloes, camels, 


j. ? are employed for draught, and occasionally, a 
a or ca miot afford animal labour, the plough is wok 


that 
and 
cul- 

worked by men. 


when a 
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The soil of Mallani may be classed rnidei three heads sand 
know u as tliull , haid or stiff sandy clay called nayar , and de- 
posits of soil in the hills of limestone called par Tlnee paits 
of Clallam may be roughly estimated to consist of sand Of 
the lemammg quarter, two-thnds may be classed as hard sandy 
clar, goncvaUv so salt and sterile m its nature as to nurtrne 
only giass v> inch sprmgs up with the ram and withers away 
immediately In such ground, sweet-watei is # not to be found 
The lemaiinng poition is known as par, a soil peculiar to the 
Banner distnct and the north-western part of the piovmce 
It is loimed of patches of deposited soil lying in the interstices 
at the foot of limestone langes, and is m lequest for culture, as, 
at little expense, ciops can twice a year he grown on it, water for 
its iingation being obtained at little cost by digging shallow 
tienclies or reservons in the surrounding limestone bed, which 
catch the upper diainage of rain-water fioni the surrounding 
slopes 

Agi iculturol Tenvres — There are no zamindars (or such classes 
as aie known by that name m the North-Western Piovmces) in Mal- 
lam The Pali wal Brahmans more than any other class resemble 
zamindars, and they aie only found on the hanks of the Lum 
The probable cause of then position is to he traced m the history 
of the hist amval of the Bahtorsin Maiusthah or Marwar, when 
the Palm als accompanied them to the land of Kher, now known 
as Clallam The cultivators pay basil (levenue) in kind to the 
jagu chirs, who aie the leal owners of the soil , and the Pahwals 
receive a zammdan haq, locally known as gliugn, from the culti- 
vators (except of their own caste). This liaq,- or share, is paid in 
land, and depends on the season In good seasons he gets for every 
kalsi (a local measuie containing about twelve maunds) 13 or 
13 >\ pailis (another local measure of about II- seeis), or, m other 
woids, about a sixth share of the prodiiee If the Pahwal 
neither cultivates himself nor can find husbandmen, he has to pay 
lent m cash to the jaghdar for such land as is left uncultivated. , 

There is no land measurement in Ma llam a field, or Uiet, 
in the ncr, oi land near the Lunl, may he from 8 to 25 bighas, and 
for these fields the Pahwals pay from two to five mpees as 
lent. 

Rent-Rates . — -All Jut, Bebbn, Bishnawi, and Kalabi hus- 
bandmen pay tlnee rupees per chula (? e , per family) m cash 
yeaily to the jagudai. Por this they may employ as many 
ploughs as they can, and the produce is then sliaied by customary 
piopoihons accoidmg to the ciop Por bajn and cotton ciops 
they pay as revenue to the ]dgirdar fioni an eighth .to an 
cleicntli shaie of the pioduce, besides supplying for his horses 
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a camel-load of b&jri heads (or as much as can he packed In 
a bora, or hag), and from ruling, mot, 30 war, and til, a very 
"small, share varying from one to two camel-loads Of the 
spimg-crops, for well-land a fourth, and for barani, or lands 
irrigated or saturated fiom bunds, a fourth or fifth share, belongs 
to the jagirdffr, who also takes for his horses one or two strips 
or beds of wheat locally known as khoda In addition, the 
cultivator has to pay a small share of the produce of both autumn 
and spring crops to the pardhan, or headman of the jaglrdar, and 
likewise to the village temple. Prom other cultivating classes, 
such as those who do service, the plgirdar takes from one 
to five rupees per annum per family, but no share of the produce. 
In the Taklitdbad district of Mallani the proprietors of the land 
are the thakurs of Setrao, Cliahotan, and Gangasaria of Sachor 
of Mar war. There are in this district a class of Muhammadan 
settlers called Samejas, and to them the lands have been leased 
for a period of thirty-five years, twenty of wliich have expired. 
They pay two rupees per plough to the landholder, but are exempt 
from all other taxes. They are held responsible for the peace of 
. the country 

Mode of collecting revenue and agricultural statistics — The 
mode of collecting the revenue by the jdglrddr is as follows * — 

' When the giain is threshed out and stored in one spot, his 
\ men proceed to the place, the gram is measured in earthen vessels 
(gliaras), and the jdguddr’s share put aside Implicit trust seems 
to he placed in Ins tenant by the landlord : there are no kanwanas, 
or watchers of the crops, as on the khalsa lands belonging to the 
Darbar Until the gram is collected in heaps, a tenant may con- 
sume as much as he requires for the daily sustenance of lmnself 
and family , but if he makes away with, or conceals, any, the 
yigudar, on discovering this, takes a twofold, and sometimes a 
fourfold, share, and m future the delinquent has to give security 
against repetition of the offence. 

Famine. 

In 1868 the south-western monsoon had failed entirely through- 
out Marwar, and there was, consequently, no grass crop. The 
country within the branches of the Liun had been visited by 
heavy storms of ram on the 1st and 2nd September, which saved 
the stunted grass, which was too sparse to cut and too shoit for 
. horned cattle to graze upon A little ram fell m the south-western 
~norner of Marwar and at Gfira m Mallani, but the herds leaving 
the country on then* way to Gujarat soon trampled it down. A very 
short crop of gram, about one-fifth of the usual quantity, had been 
origmally sown, and of this little ripened. It was hoped, if there 
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■n-crc another fall of rain, that a considerable quantity u ould be 
saved ; but no fall occurred 

A lcpoit was received on the 25th September fiom Mallani 
that not even m the villages wlieie lam had fallen on the 1st and 
2nd September would the cattle be saved, as tlieie had been no 
subsequent falls The Jodhpur cavalry detachment at Mallani 
was disorganized, and the hoises had been let loose from then’ 
pickets to take then* chance of Me by feeding on the giass-roots 
beneath the sand Even the deputy m chaige of the district was 
unable to procuie glass for his sole horse, which he had offeied for 
sale at one-eighth its value without being able to find a purchasei 
Isothmg could show the great distress from the want of grass 
more than the latter fact 

Mallani suffered equally with the rest of Mar war With the 
exception of about half-a-dozen hamlets, the whole tract belongs 
to tlidkurs, offshoots of the family of the Jodhpui Maharaja 
They not only own a great number of cattle, but breed one of the 
finest and most enduring races of horses m India, which aic at the 
same tune both liigh-spnitcd and tiactable The produce they sell 
ycaily at the great fair of Tdwara near Balotra, and this forms a . 
principal source of their revenues On the appioach of the famine 
the ihdkuis sent then* hoises to their connections m Gujarat and 
Jesalmer The change of forage seemed to agree until the 
hoises as little as until the cattle, and about three-quarters of tlie 
breeding stock died It would be supposed that horses would 
not have been afflicted m the same way as cattle They may 
have rcqiuied grain on a change of pasture, but it is not lm- 
piobablc that theie was a munamboth amongst cattle and horses, 
aggravated, as m the human body, by insufficient food and bad 
water, which caused so great a mortality 

The long-lookcd-for rams set m at last in the middle of July, 
and the people were enabled to plough their fields They had lost, 
their cattle and plough-bullocks , wherefore, making small ploughs 
cxpiessly for the pm pose, they yoked themselves m place of then* 
oxen, and women dropped m the gram as the men laboriously 
tinned the furrow Onlv one ploughing was given, and a lew 
thorns m place of hairows were dragged ovei the fuirows to 
scratch the caitli ovei the giam So piccious weie camels and 
bullocks at tins tune for agricultural opeiations that thiec mpees 
a day lepiescnted thciatc of hue for a camel ploughing, and lour 
rupees a dav for a pan of bullocks 

A Ineadth of land equal to half the usual quantity was sown,— 
The gram everywlieie spiouted splendidly, and all le'ckoned that 
the famine had passed, when another scoiiige visited the country 
in the shape oi locusts They cntcicd Maiuar fiom Jesalmei 
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at the end of May, and laid their eggs in every direction. These 
hatched as the rams set in, and by the end of August the young* 
" locusts had spread over the whole famme tract, laymg fresh eggs 
wherever there was sand. The broods from these eggs appeared 
early in September, and, moving in dense masses backwards and 
forwards, destroyed every living thing in their way. Crops were 
eaten down so that the ground had the appearance of never having 
been sown By degrees the locusts got their wings and flew hither 
and thither over the country, devouring the ripening gram which 
the young broods had spared Each swarm, of which there must 
have been hundreds in Pmjpfitana, settled every night, covered 
every green plant over an area of 12 or 15 square miles, and left it 
baie as they flew away in the morning The loss to the country 
by the locusts was about 75 per cent, of the crop, which originally 
was only a half crop. 

Mallani, being a desert tract, suffered less from fever than the 
rest of Marwar. An accurate account was taken of the popu- 
lation of 81 villages m Mallani, and enquiries made for the purpose 
of a census. The mortahty in these villages will give some idea of 
the great loss of population by the famme throughout Marwar 


Loss of Population caused bp the Famine in SI villages m Mallani. 




* 

Number of inhabitants 
before famine 

Numbee that emigbated abd 

DIED 

Numbei of population 
after famine. 

Loss by emula- 
tion and na- 
tuial deaths 

Deaths by cho 
leia 

Deaths by fevci 

Total loss by 
f imine 

1 Birrnoi ' i 

31 V lUnges of BAimer 

U Besik 

1 purges of Besala 
t bmdan 

P of Smdan 

81 Total 

5,017 

13,623 

2,002 

3,722 

4,730 

13,883 

190 
1,514 
ISO j 
460 
1,197 
3,048 

115 

213 

24 

118 

305 

111 

481 

118 j 

117 

519 

910 

416 

2,235 

298 

761 

1,834 

4,263 

4,631 

11,498 

1,714 

3,061 

2,896 

9,620 

4.3,007 

6,589 

805 

2,316 

9,807 

33,420 


th ^ 0SS 131 Mallani was consequently about one-fourth of 
„ e . Population, the number before the famme having been 13,007, 
A. otter it 33,120 The difference between the loss by fever m 
-Junior desert villages of Banner and Besala, and by the 
" ? •mcase at Sindan on the hank of the Liinl river, is very 
lipfh r 4.1 ^ le torrner, the deaths by fever were only one-for- 
oi the population , in the latter, one-sixth. The total loss by 
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ame -way ; but only male, not female, goats are sold. There is 
also a sale of from 1,000 to 1,200 camels every year from Mallard ; 
these are chiefly purchased at the Tilwara fair , and, in the same 
ray, from 100 to 150 colts or fillies from the district find a mar- 
ket In good seasons the crops not only suffice for local wants, but 
rain is exported to J csalmer, the north-western parts of Marwar, 
nd occasionally to Kaclih. 


Fairs . — An annual fan* is held at Tilwara of Mallard in the 
nonth of March, which lasts for fifteen days. In 1875 the live- 
.ock brought to this fair was as follows — 


] Young bullocks 

Full- gi own „ 
Camels 
Hoises 


15,000 
... 15,000 
5,000 
400 


tides, tanned leather, brass and tin utensils have a large sale, 
he annual attendance of people is from 30,000 to 35,000 from 
'll parts of the country, the larger number of course fiom Mar- 
Far , but other parts o± Hajput&na, Gujaiat, Sind, and the Panjab 
ire well represented The principal object of adoration is the 
flume of Malhndth ; all sellers of animals or goods make a small 
offering of either pice or food at the temple, and the general cry 
if all the Hindus throughout the fan is “ Jai Mallinath 


The Darbdr — This subject has been treated of under Marwar 

Aristocracy — The whole province of Mallard consists of jagir 
estates, the principal of them being held by the five chief houses, 
descendants of Ma lhn dth, and of J aitmdi, his brother 

The first in ra nk is Jasol, the Hawal thereof being the senior 

branch The estate of Jasol comprises 72 
Jasoi Estate Tillages, which are divided between two 

kotris, or families, half belongmg to Hawal Chunan Singh, the 
representative of the Partab Singh family, and his relatives , and 
the other half to Thakur Padam Singh as head of the Baghji 
family, and Ins kinsmen. 

The mam portion of the B inner estate consists of 60 villages, 
/ which are held by five different families 

Bfcmcr Estate M the first in rank, the 

Sahebani, Kishnani, PopMrn, and Khimam. There are also six 
villages forming an integral portion of this estate held as clian- 

-table grants, udah, or rent-fiee. ■ 

1 The Sindan estate is composed of 62 villages. There are 

, 7 families in Smdari, one knownas the Eatan 

Smdan Estate g and the ot h e r as the Hdtln Singh. 

The first is the owner of twelve, and the second of eigh , a 8' as * 
Of the remaining 42, 25 are shared by both families, 15 beion D 


9 
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to pcttv Bui puts (Chhufibhaias), and. 2 to 
Manii is tlie head of tlie Sindari family. 

-s ^ . • S' r\r\ 


Kamal 



an( i rich. It is divided amongst two fami- 
lies known as the Bawatji and _A kh eraii. The head. cu the ±omier 
is Eawat Goman Singh, who sncceeded to this estate hr adoption, 
and to whom belong three-fifths of the villages : whilst Baira. 
Bhabut Sinsh, son of Goman Singh, remained as heir and pro* 
prietor of the Ikh erajji portion "The Kagar family are descend- 
ants of Journal a brother of flalliuath. 

Gura was fonnded as an off-shoot from 2s agar eleven genera- 
^ tions hack The 2s agar B inputs.. being 

G “‘ 0 mnch tronhled by the incursions of the 

Chohans of Sachor, planted an ontpost at Gura. headed by TM- 
knr Eatan Singh. By degrees it became a separate colony, and 
thus was formed the Gura estate consisting of 103 villages. 
There are tvro families in it. knovm as the ILildeoji and Surajmal. 
In the former, Eana Eliem Singh holds four-fifths. and Ihakur 
Bakht Singh one-fifth, of the villages. Of the latter, Eana Karan 
Smgh is the sole proprietor. 

Besides the five principal estates noted above there are ion: 
c *' - s-- t men, i=a nnnor ones — Chahotan, S errao. Bes.Ua. and 
5 ~ *■' Siani The two first sprang some gene 1 

tions hick from the Banner family Bes.ila and Siani acr 
liter off-shoots of the same house Chahotan comprises 40 s r-fn i 
villages. Setrao 20, Besila 12 and Siani 10. The holders c 
these estates are quite independent, and pay separate fauibal. i: 
the same tray as the owners of the five larger estates. 

In the historical portion the manner in which the Takhrah.h 

estate cam^i to he incorporated with hlallan 


has been described. It consists 


.. or 2< 

nlbges ^ TTlicn it was merged in Mallard. the right of proprietor 
slip had to he determined, and tlris was done by assirmimr one 
third to the thaknr of Setrao one to the thakiir ot^ChaLotan 
and one to the th rkm of Gangasana of hlarmar Proper. 

Te < . c Ij era cl f? : Jor/rcfj s ofZTo^n^ Xlf tnw— 


The piguabrs c-f Maliani hold their estates by right of conquest 
TThcn the British Government were compelled to interfere, as La- 
‘Iready the lla^arata of Jcdhpurput ferward ; 
ignty over the distne* : red otcum to the chi ef; 


comp; 

1 aen desex.be J f beady 
claim to sovereignty 

o: Jodhpur having tor many years exercised or rather attempted 
to exercise a species of control over hlaham. and levied tribute 
from l*s chiefs at irregular period-, this claim was allowed ha 
Government : hut. rs Mr Ham has been since 1836 under British 
management, the DarLdr has viunallv Lad noth ins to do with it, 



The jdgfrddis pay famjbal, or army tribute, amounting to 
Es. S,932 yearly. This is levied by tbe Political Superintendent 
in tlio following proportions, and remitted to tbe Darbar : — 


Its. Es 


Jasol 

2,100 

Chahotan 

1 M 

218 

Banner 

1,100 

Sctiao 

• • • 

132 

Smdan 

1,800 

Besfila 

1 • 1 

500 

Na gar 

302 

Siam 

« « 

200 

Guia 

2,530 

Megiia 

. . 

50 


They also pay Es. 1,531 for office expenses. 

Official Claeses or Civil Establishment of Mallani. — Tbe chief 
local authority in Mallard is designated hakim, and receives a 
salary of Es 150 per mensem. He acts under the orders of the 
Superintendent, to whom he submits all criminal cases Civil 
smts, and disputes about land, are settled as much as is possible 
by arbitration. The cost of the civil establishment is Es. 5,718, 
of which Es. 1,531 are paid by the jdgirddrs, and the remainder 
by the Marwar Darbar. 

JPolice — The police force of the district is under the command 
of a native officer with the rank of Eesaldar, who receives a 
salary of Es. 100 a month. He has under hnn fifty men mounted 
on camels, fifty horsemen, and tknty foot-soldiers, with the usual 
implement oi non-commissioned officers. . 

Towns and Villages. — The chief towns of Mallam are 
•k&rmer, which is the head-quarters of the district, and where 
the h&kmi resides; Jasol; Sindari; Gura; and In agar, i e 
number of villages are 115, but these do not include dlianis, or 
hamlets, which are very numerous. There is nothing o± specia 
interest to record regarding the towns of Mallani. 


